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ETHIOPIA’S TROUBLED SITUATION 


TUESDAY, MARCH 28, 2006 

House of Representatives, 

Subcommittee on Africa, Global Human Rights 

AND International Operations, 
Committee on International Relations, 

Washington, DC. 

The Subcommittee met, pursuant to notice, at 2:05 p.m. in room 
2172, Rayburn House Office Building, Hon. Christopher H. Smith 
(Chairman of the Subcommittee) presiding. 

Mr. Smith of New Jersey. The Subcommittee will come to 
order, and we will be joined shortly by my good friend and col- 
league, Ranking Member Don Payne. But because I know Deputy 
Assistant Secretary Yamamoto has to make a flight and will be 
going to Ethiopia from here, we will begin the hearing. 

Ethiopia is one of Africa’s most populous and influential nations, 
and has for centuries been the home to numerous diverse religious 
and ethnic populations. 

Last May the East African nation held elections which promised 
to be a big step forward for Ethiopia’s democracy. The election 
process started out more open than previous elections, with the po- 
litical opposition able to campaign more freely than ever before. 
Unfortunately, the window of opportunity presented for democracy 
closed in a wave of government harassment of opposition parties 
and ethnic hate speech. 

Although there were other problems in the election process, the 
biggest issue was the delayed release of the vote results. Prelimi- 
nary results indicated that the opposition did much better than in 
past elections, increasing the number of Parliamentary seats won 
from 12 to nearly 200. 

However, opposition party coalitions charged that fraud had been 
committed in many of the races that they did not win. Because the 
government had failed to release results in the weeks after the 
election, suspicions rose that the victory by the opposition had been 
stolen. 

The controversy surrounding the 2005 Ethiopian election is a re- 
sult of a number of factors that created a perfect storm of political 
discontent, and that created tragic conditions in Ethiopia. The Eu- 
ropean Union election monitoring team reported serious irregular- 
ities, but its impartiality was questioned after the leak of a prelimi- 
nary EU report which indicated that the opposition parties would 
win a majority in Parliament based solely on the results in the cap- 
ital of Addis Ababa. 


( 1 ) 
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Periodic statements released by the EU election team were then 
undercut by statements from the EU diplomats, much as I experi- 
enced in my visit to Addis with Greg Simpkins of our Sub- 
committee last August. 

The Government of Ethiopia, by refusing to release all relevant 
information regarding the election in a timely fashion, created fear 
that the election had been stolen. International donors worked be- 
hind the scenes with the government to create a mechanism to re- 
solve election disputes. However, that mechanism pitted the ruling 
party and the government-appointed national election board 
against the opposition parties. 

As a result, the opposition lost 90 percent of the challenges it 
filed, and the government missed its own July 8 deadline for re- 
lease of election results, furthering the frustration and suspicion. 

As for the political opposition, its leaders contributed to this cri- 
sis by failing to provide necessary evidence of election fraud in all 
too many cases. It is not that this evidence may not have existed, 
but the parties appeared to be unprepared to effectively document 
what the problems were. Moreover, their refusal to take many of 
the seats that they won in the election prevented many issues from 
effectively being addressed in the Parliament, including the ap- 
pointment of judges and guarantees of freedom of the press. 

The suspicions regarding the election were exacerbated by the 
government’s mass arrest of students in Addis in June. Protests 
were met with gunfire by government forces. It is estimated that 
as many as 40 persons identified as political activists were killed 
by government sharpshooters in the capital alone. Broadened ar- 
rests put tens of thousands in jail without charge or adequate con- 
tact with families or legal counsel. 

Eurther demonstrations in November resulted in at least another 
40 persons killed by government forces, this time including those 
not connected with the political opposition. 

The release of the State Department human rights report on 
Ethiopia is scathing in its description of what is taking place in 
Ethiopia, stating that, and I quote: “The government’s human 
rights record remains poor, and worsened in some areas.” 

Among the human rights problems reported by the State Depart- 
ment were limitation on citizens’ right to change their government, 
unlawful killings including alleged political killings, and beatings, 
abuse, and mistreatment of detainees and opposition supporters by 
security forces; poor prison conditions, arbitrary arrests and deten- 
tion of thousands of persons, particularly those suspected of sympa- 
thizing with, or being members of, the opposition; detention of 
thousands without charge and lengthy pretrial detention. Govern- 
ment infringement on citizens’ privacy rights, and frequent refusal 
to follow the law regarding search warrants. 

Government restrictions on freedom of the press, arrest, deten- 
tion, and harassment of journalists for publishing articles critical 
of the government, and self-censorship by journalists. 

Government restrictions on the freedom of assembly, including 
denial of permits, burdensome preconditions, or refusal to provide 
assembly halls to opposition political groups. And at times, use of 
excessive force to disperse demonstrations, and government limita- 
tions on freedom of association. 
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Approximately 16,000 people were released from jail earlier this 
year, but there is uncertainty about how many more prisoners re- 
main behind bars without being charged, or while awaiting trial 
whose date has not yet been set. 

During my visit to Addis last August I met with Prime Minister 
Meles and asked him why he had not investigated the June shoot- 
ings of demonstrators by agents of his government. His response 
was that the investigation might require the arrests of opposition 
leaders, and didn’t want to do that while the bi-elections were still 
scheduled. 

He went on to tell me that he had dossiers on all of the opposi- 
tion leaders, and could arrest them for treason whenever he want- 
ed. As a matter of fact, he boasted about that. Thus, the arrests 
were all but certain, even before the events that ostensibly led to 
their being incarcerated. 

Reportedly, the investigation of the government shootings of 
demonstrators is now belatedly underway, and we will wait and 
see. The shootings by government forces and delayed investigations 
are reminiscent of an earlier incident, the massacre of Anuaks in 
southwestern Ethiopia beginning in 2003, and continuing until 
May 2004. 

The farming Anuak minority predominate the Gambella Region 
of Ethiopia, but there have been periodic disputes with the high- 
landers, who are of the Tigrean and Amaran ethnic groups. Accord- 
ing to a Human Rights Watch report at the time, government 
forces joined with highlanders to kill at least 400 Anuaks in De- 
cember 2003 alone, and participated in the rape and torture of 
Anuaks. 

Genocide Watch and Survivors Watch International, Rights 
International, confirmed the events ascribed in the Human Rights 
Watch report. 

The Government of Ethiopia announced last year that trials of 
government forces responsible for 13 of the Anuak killings had fi- 
nally begun. However, there is no word yet on the result of those 
trials. While the government is engaged in such efforts, one hopes 
it will also investigate reports of the killing last year of 24 mem- 
bers and supporters of the Oromo National Congress and other al- 
legedly politically-motivated killings by government forces in 2005. 

Ethiopia has been an important ally of the United States in Afri- 
ca. And the stability of one of Africa’s most populous nations is crit- 
ical to American policy, especially in the important Horn of Africa 
region. 

However, the violations detailed in the State Department human 
rights report and in other accounts of independent human rights 
organizations will only make this nation more vulnerable to civil 
war, or to a foreign-supported insurgency. 

Yesterday a series of explosions in Addis led to the death of one 
person and the wounding of three others in a blast on a crowded 
minibus. This is part of a wave of attacks that began in January, 
and included three explosions earlier this month that wounded 
three persons at a restaurant, a market, and outside of a school. 

America’s commitment to promote respect for human rights 
around the world demands that we examine the current situation 
in Ethiopia, and that we prevail upon our ally to live up to its 
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international human rights commitments while this situation can 
still he salvaged. The discussions the Government of Ethiopia is 
conducting with its political opposition and with our Government 
are perhaps good signs, and mayhe there is going to he some posi- 
tive movement. 

Other humanitarian gestures, for example the Iber Operation the 
government has reportedly authorized for opposition leader Hailu 
Shawel are also important steps in the right direction. However, 
the current situation calls for more than small steps taken slowly. 

If a crisis in Ethiopia is to be averted, and they are already in 
crisis, reforms investigations and trials must proceed with all delib- 
erate speed. That is why we have convened this hearing today, and 
why I have introduced H.R. 4423, the Ethiopian Consolidation Act, 
which we intend to mark up next week. 

As I have said many times, friends don’t let friends commit 
human rights abuses. I believe this is a perfect example of why we 
must follow that dictum. 

I yield to Mr. Payne. 

[The prepared statement of Mr. Smith follows:] 

Prepared Statement of the Honorable Christopher H. Smith, a Representa- 
tive IN Congress from the State of New Jersey and Chairman, Sub- 
committee ON Africa, Global Human Rights and International Operations 

Ethiopia, one of Africa’s most populous and influential nations, has for centuries 
been the home to numerous diverse religious and ethnic populations. Last May, the 
East African nation held elections, which promised to be a big step forward for Ethi- 
opia’s democracy. The election process started out more open than previous elec- 
tions, with the political opposition able to campaign more freely than ever before. 
Unfortunately, the window of opportunity presented for democracy closed in a wave 
of government harassment of opposition parties and ethnic hate speech on both 
sides. 

Although there were other problems in the election process, the biggest issue was 
the delayed release of vote results. Preliminary results indicated that the opposition 
did much better than in past elections, increasing the number of parliamentary 
seats won from 12 to nearly 200. However, opposition party coalitions charged that 
fraud had been committed in many of the races they did not win. Because the gov- 
ernment had failed to release results in the weeks after the election, suspicions rose 
that a victory by the opposition had been stolen. 

The controversy surrounding the 2005 Ethiopian election is the result of a number 
of factors that created a “perfect storm” of political discontent that has created trag- 
ic conditions in Ethiopia. 

The European Union election monitoring team reported serious irregularities, but 
its impartiality was questioned after the leak of a preliminary EU report which indi- 
cated that the opposition parties would win a majority in Parliament based largely 
on results in the capital city of Addis Ababa. Periodic statements released by the 
EU election team were then undercut by statements from EU diplomats, much as 
I experienced in my visit to Addis last August. 

The Government of Ethiopia, by refusing to release all relevant information re- 
garding the election in a timely fashion, created fear that the election had been sto- 
len. International donors worked behind the scenes with the government to create 
a mechanism to resolve election disputes. However, that mechanism pitted the rul- 
ing party and the government-appointed National Election Board against the oppo- 
sition parties. As a result, the opposition lost 90% of the challenges it filed, and the 
government missed its own July 8th deadline for release of election results, fur- 
thering the frustration and suspicion. 

As for the political opposition, its leaders contributed to this crisis by failing to 
provide necessary evidence of election fraud in all too many cases. It isn’t that this 
evidence may not have existed, but the parties appeared to be unprepared to effec- 
tively document what the problems were. Moreover, their refusal to take many of 
the seats won in the election prevented many issues from effectively being ad- 
dressed in the Parliament, including the appointment of judges and guarantees of 
freedom of the press. 
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The suspicions regarding the election were exacerbated by the government’s mass 
arrest of students in Addis in June. Protests were met with gunfire by government 
forces. It is estimated that as many as 40 persons identified as political activists 
were killed by government sharpshooters in the capital alone. Broadened arrests put 
tens of thousands in jail without charge or adequate contact with families or legal 
counsel. Further demonstrations in November resulted in at least another 40 per- 
sons killed by government forces — this time including those not connected with the 
political opposition. 

The recently-released State Department human rights report on Ethiopia is scath- 
ing in its description of what is taking place in Ethiopia, stating that “the govern- 
ment’s human rights record remained poor and worsened in some areas.” 

Among the human rights problems reported by the State Department were: 

• limitation on citizens’ right to change their government; 

• unlawful killings, including alleged political killings, and beating, abuse, and 
mistreatment of detainees and opposition supporters by security forces; 

• poor prison conditions; 

• arbitrary arrest and detention of thousands of persons; particularly those sus- 
pected of sympathizing with or being members of the opposition; 

• detention of thousands without charge, and lengthy pretrial detention; 

• government infringement on citizens’ privacy rights, and frequent refusal to 
follow the law regarding search warrants; 

• government restrictions on freedom of the press; arrest, detention, and har- 
assment of journalists for publishing articles critical of the government; self- 
censorship by journalists; 

• government restrictions on freedom of assembly including denial of permits, 
burdensome preconditions or refusal to provide assembly halls to opposition 
political groups, and at times use of excessive force to disperse demonstra- 
tions, and 

• government limitations on freedom of association. 

Approximately 16,000 people were released from jail earlier this year, but there 
is uncertainty about how many more prisoners remain behind bars without being 
charged or while awaiting a trial whose date is not yet set. 

During my visit to Addis last August, I met with Prime Minister Meles Zenawi, 
and I asked him why he had not investigated the June shootings of demonstrators 
by agents of his government. His response was that the investigation might require 
the arrest of opposition leaders, and he didn’t want to do that while by-elections 
were still scheduled. He went on to tell me that he had dossiers on all the opposition 
leaders and could arrest them for treason whenever he wanted. Thus, their arrests 
were all but certain even before the events that ostensibly led to their being incar- 
cerated. Reportedly, the investigation of the government shootings of demonstrators 
is now belatedly underway. 

The shootings by government forces and delayed investigation are reminiscent of 
an earlier incident: the massacre of Anuaks in southwestern Ethiopia beginning in 
December 2003 and continuing until May 2004. 

The farming Anuak minority predominate the Gambella region of Ethiopia, but 
there have been periodic disputes with the highlanders, who are of the Tigrayan and 
Amharan ethnic groups. According to a Human Rights Watch report at tbe time, 
government forces joined with higfilanders to kill at least 400 Anuaks in December 
2003 alone and participated in the rape and torture of Anuaks. Genocide Watch and 
Survivors’ Rights International confirmed the events described in the Human Rights 
Watch report. 

The Government of Ethiopia announced last year that trials of government forces 
responsible for 13 of the Anuak killings had finally begun. However, there is no 
word yet on the result of these trials. While the government is engaged in such ef- 
forts, one hopes it also will investigate reports of the killing last year of 24 members 
and supporters of the Oromo National Congress and other allegedly politically-moti- 
vated killings by government forces in 2005. 

Ethiopia has been an important ally of the United States in Africa, and the sta- 
bility of one of Africa’s most populous nations is critical to American policy, espe- 
cially in the important Horn of Africa region. However, the violations detailed in the 
State Department human rights report and in other accounts of independent human 
rights organizations will only make this nation more vulnerable to civil war or a 
foreign-supported insurgency. 

Yesterday, a series of explosions in Addis led to the death of one person and the 
wounding of three others in a blast on a crowded minibus. This is part of a wave 
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of attacks that began in January and included three explosions earlier this month 
that wounded three persons at a restaurant, a market and outside a school. 

America’s commitment to promote the respect for human rights around the world 
demands that we examine the current situation in Ethiopia and that we prevail 
upon our ally to live up to its international human rights commitments while this 
situation can still be salvaged. The discussions the Government of Ethiopia is con- 
ducting with its political opposition and with our government are good signs that 
some positive movement is possible. Other humanitarian gestures, for example, the 
eye operation the government reportedly authorized for opposition leader Hailu 
Shawal, are also an important step in the right direction. 

However, the current situation calls for more than small steps taken slowly. If 
a crisis in Ethiopia is to be averted, reforms, investigations and trials must proceed 
with all deliberate speed. This is why we have convened this hearing today and why 
I have introduced H.R. 4423 — the Ethiopia Consolidation Act, which we intend to 
mark-up next week. 

As I have said many times, “Friends don’t let friends commit human rights 
abuses.” This is a perfect example of why we must follow that dictum. 

Mr. Payne. Thank you very much, and let me thank the Chair- 
man for calling this very important hearing. And as we know, Ethi- 
opia is one of the important countries in the world, and indeed in 
Africa. And so I look forward to this important hearing and, as we 
indicated, to legislation which will be coming up in the next week 
or two. 

I certainly think that this important hearing is at the right time, 
because there is a crisis in Ethiopia going on as we sit. And we are 
also in a region where there are forgotten people in Somalia, for 
example, where a government is attempting to put itself together, 
but is being ignored by most of the world leaders. They are asking 
for guidance as, once again, warlords have taken to the streets of 
Mogandishu. 

And so the Horn of Africa is indeed an area where there is a tre- 
mendous amount of problems. It is an area that is very important; 
however, generally neglected. It is an area that really became the 
killing fields in the United States’ war against communism, which 
was a noble war, where the USA was fighting against the Warsaw 
Pact countries of the Soviet Union. However, unfortunately, the 
only killings were primarily in Africa, except for the later conflict 
that escalated into war in Vietnam. 

But in African country after African country you had to pick your 
side. You had to be with the United States or with the Soviet 
Union. And as countries gained their independence, they then had 
to make a choice that had absolutely nothing to do with their 
progress, whether you were for the allies, or whether you were for 
the Warsaw Pact nations under USSR. 

And so as a result, democracy was thwarted. Somalia’s dictator 
changed from United States to Soviet, or Soviet to United States. 
The Government of Ethiopia went from pro-United States to pro- 
Soviet under Mogandishu. And so unfortunately for Africa, many of 
the problems that they are confronted with today, first of all there 
was long-time colonization, although, as we know, Ethiopia was 
never colonized. As a matter of fact, Ethiopia was the first African 
country to defeat a colonizer, and it gave many of us African-Amer- 
icans a great deal of pride that an African nation, which did not 
have the weapons of war that the European power had, was able 
to fight and keep its independence. 

And so there is a tremendous amount of interest, even African- 
Americans, during that war, participated. Many tried to join the 
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armies of Ethiopia, but were restricted by our Government. It was 
even, unfortunately there were race riots between Americans and 
Italians in New York because of the invasion of Italy to Ethiopia 
there. It was Colonel John C. Robinson, the Brown Condor, who 
helped establish the Ethiopian National Air Force, an African- 
American who went there, and Colonel Herbert Fauntleroy Julian 
called the Black Eagle, awarded the Abyssinian citizenship and 
rank of Colonel by the Emperor, Haile Sellasie, in the 1930s, where 
he flew the Emperor around with substandard planes bought from 
European countries. 

And so there is a tremendous interest in Ethiopia. It is not phone 
calls of some constituents or what group is most vocal in this town 
or another town at this time, Atlanta or Houston or in Washington. 
It is not about friends who may be business people who you know, 
and who come with a one-sided issue. 

And so I hope that as we deal with Africa in general, that we 
will be able to look at the overall picture. My first visit in 1973, 
when I went to Walu Province up in Desi to try to help feed the 
people in that unknown famine that happened when I was sup- 
posed to meet with the Emperor, but he was unable to make the 
meeting. And a good friend, Mr. Destu Germa who worked for the 
YMCA of Ethiopia, was taking me around as we tried to feed the 
people. 

And so my interest in Ethiopia with the deposing of the Emperor, 
and the putting-in head of state. His Excellency Necha Nmecatcha 
Mekonen, who tried to lead the country but was executed with 59 
other people as the Government of Gamingus took over. And so, as 
we take on this issue, I think that the more thorough we are about 
the overall situation, I think the better that we are. 

I certainly would like to recognize the tireless work of Donald 
Yamamoto and his team at the State Department. Mr. Yamamoto 
has been very actively engaged on multiple fronts to ensure peace 
and stability in the region, where he will be heading out perhaps 
even before I finish my statement, I hear. But maybe wait, and I 
will try to rush through. I would like to commend you for the work 
that you have done, not only in Ethiopia, but in latria and the en- 
tire Horn. 

I would also like to welcome the other witnesses and thank in 
particular Dr. Meqdes Mesfin, the daughter of Professor Mesfin, 
who is currently suffering in prison. I thank you, Ms. Mesfin, for 
accepting our invitation to testify with such short notice. 

Why do I care about Ethiopia and Africa in general? As I men- 
tioned, Ethiopia has a strong history that I am proud of and re- 
spect. Let me be clear. I did not get involved in African affairs be- 
cause of constituency demands or interests, but Africa has been a 
passion to me of many decades. As I mentioned, not only there, but 
we are celebrating next year the independence of Ghana, which 
was the first country in sub-Saharan Africa to become independent 
50 years ago. 

After all, this is one place where I feel at home, when I visit 
Ethiopia, a country, as I mentioned, that has a proud history of 
never being colonized, and has been a strong ally through the years 
to the United States. And actually, the Emperor, in his address to 
the League of Nations in 1933, was one of the outstanding speeches 
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that we see on the History Channel, and should make all of us 
proud. 

The people of Ethiopia have suffered for decades, even under the 
Emperor. And today, millions live in abject poverty and difficult 
conditions. The deterioration of human rights conditions in Ethi- 
opia is not limited to the capitol, Addis. Conditions in other re- 
gions, including Somalia, the Somalia region and Oromo regions 
are also very bad. 

The attention in the United States has been focused on the ille- 
gal and violent attacks against civilians last year following the 
elections in Ethiopia, where dozens of people were killed and many 
more wounded. Thousands were detailed; though many released, 
hundreds still remain in prison. More than 100 elected members of 
the Parliament, human rights activists, journalists, and prominent 
leaders were arrested. The same people the government was nego- 
tiating with weeks earlier are now charged with treason and geno- 
cide. Some of these people I have known for years, and I have met 
a number of them last year in my visit to Ethiopia. 

Let me say a few words about two people I know well, and are 
now languishing in prison. The first person is Professor Mesfin. 

I met Professor Mesfin over a decade ago in his office in Addis. 
A well-respected human rights advocate. Professor Mesfin founded 
the Human Rights Council in the early 1990s. He stayed in Ethi- 
opia under difficult conditions for decades to help his people. Unfor- 
tunately, the reward at his old age is imprisonment. 

The second person is a businessman named Mr. Alazar. I heard 
about Mr. Alazar from a friend, an internationally respected bank- 
er. At the request of the government, he returned to Ethiopia to re- 
form the banking sector. He has been in prison for 5 years. 

On several of my visits I visited him in prison, the last time 2 
years ago, to assure him that we are with him, and to also see the 
conditions in the jail where many others are languishing. A few 
weeks ago he was once again brought before the court, only to be 
told that the judge resigned. He left a family and his newborn child 
here in the United States to try to assist the Government of Ethi- 
opia, and as a result he still languishes in prison. This is unfortu- 
nate, and it is wrong. 

Last May the elections in Ethiopia in general were better orga- 
nized, more competitive and transparent this time, certainly com- 
pared to the election, the two past elections, although there were 
definitely some problems. It is important to recognize this impor- 
tant development and advances made, and show our appreciation 
to those Ethiopians who pushed for such elections, and who dedi- 
cated their time and resources for such an outcome. 

As a matter of fact, the opposition I think went from about 15 
seats to close to 200, which indicated that there was certainly, in 
some areas, pretty fair elections, because you would not have seen 
that tremendous increase, especially in Addis. The negotiations be- 
tween the government and the opposition led to such an important 
outcome. 

I introduced a bill with my colleagues to push for electorial 
transparency. And I visited Ethiopia two times last year, both 
meeting with the opposition, all of the opposition groups, encour- 
aging them to take their seats in Parliament since people went out 
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and elected them, and felt that the responsibility of the opposition 
was to go into Parliament and to make their voices heard. 

The government mishandling of the post-election period and the 
brutal killings of demonstrators and imprisoning of their leaders 
diminished the gains made earlier. While the majority of the elect- 
ed parliamentarians have taken their seats and important meas- 
ures have been taken in recent months, the prisoners must be re- 
leased, and a transparent investigation into the killings should be 
undertaken immediately. 

We must remember that governance responsibilities and democ- 
racy do not rest solely on the government. The opposition must also 
play a constructive role and peaceful role, as with all opposition, 
and keep pressure on the government in a lawful manner. That 
will make democracy flourish. 

Ethiopia faces tremendous challenges. Peaceful implementation 
of the Algiers Agreement is vital. The war against HIV and AIDS, 
poverty, and recovering humanitarian crisis are certainly areas 
that need our continued strong engagement. Peaceful resolution of 
unresolved conflicts is key, especially in the Oromo and Somalia re- 
gions. I recognize the prime ministers and the OLF’s statement for 
dialogue, and this is a positive step. And we have to have dialogue 
in order to avoid conflict. 

In conclusion, our priorities should always be to help the suf- 
fering; to try to end poverty, to prevent war, and to promote democ- 
racy and respect for human rights. Excessive use of force, rhetoric 
about a revolution from a distance, while ignoring the plight of 
other Ethiopians, and attempting to frustrate and intimidate Mem- 
bers of Congress will not solve the problems that exist in Ethiopia. 

The little we do as individuals go a long way. Helping the fami- 
lies of those killed and wounded, visiting prisoners, and striving for 
the long-term stability of the countiy are pivotal. 

It is important to write letters in protest and pass legislation. 
But what really matters most is what happens there in Ethiopia. 
Whether the quality of life will improve for a child, whether em- 
ployment will be gained for a person, whether housing will be im- 
proved, and sanitation and clean water. These are the real meas- 
ures of the quality of life, and those are the things we need to 
strive for, for the people of Ethiopia. 

We would not be discussing this today if it was not for those who 
died and those who are currently languishing in prison. Let us not 
forget them, as many of us here in this country enjoy the luxuries 
and the benefits and the freedom that we have here. But really let 
us not forget those who are languishing in prison, and who are 
really having a very, very difficult time. 

I would like to ask for unanimous consent to enter into the 
record the questions from Congressman Honda, who is Chair of the 
Ethiopia Caucus. And I ask the Chairman if he would allow that 
to occur. 

Mr. Smith of New Jersey. Without objection. 

[The information referred to follows:] 

Dear Congressman Donald Payne, As Chair of the Congressional Ethiopia and 
Ethiopian American Caucus, I offer these questions to be asked at the Hearing of 
the Subcommittee on Africa, Global Human Rights and International Operations 
“Ethiopia’s Troubled Internal Situation” on my behalf. This is in addition to your 
prepared questions, and I hope that you find them helpful. 
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1. The Ethiopia Consolidation Act HR4423 would require the U.S. Agency for 
International Development (USAID) to re-write its development plan for 
Ethiopia. How would this requirement impact current U.S. assistance pro- 
grams? What development assistance programs may be eliminated as a re- 
sult of this legislation? 

2. To what extent have Ethiopian Americans influenced the political environ- 
ment in Ethiopia? How can the federal government better coordinate with 
Ethiopian Americans to nurture peach and economic growth in Ethiopia? 

This is a critical time for Ethiopians and the Ethiopian Diaspora. Your leadership 
is critical to resolving the current crisis, and I thank you for your commitment. I 
look forward to working more closely with you. 

Sincerely, 

Michael M. Honda 

Mr. Payne. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Smith of New Jersey. Thank you. We will go right to our 
witness, and anybody who has an opening statement we will go 
back to that because Mr. Yamamoto does have a flight to catch to 
Ethiopia and must leave around 3 o’clock I understand. 

Donald Yamamoto currently serves as Deputy Assistant Sec- 
retary of State in the Bureau of African Affairs. Previously he 
served as U.S. Ambassador in 2000 to 2003. His assignments in- 
cluded U.S. Embassy Beijing, as Ambassador Staff Aide and 
Human Rights Office during the Tienanman Square demonstra- 
tions. He has served in Eritrea Charge d’Affaires. And we are so 
glad to have him. During his foreign service career he has received 
four individual superior honor awards and two group awards. 

Mr. Secretary, please proceed. 

STATEMENT OF THE HONORABLE DONALD Y. YAMAMOTO, 

DEPUTY ASSISTANT SECRETARY, BUREAU OF AFRICAN AF- 
FAIRS, U.S. DEPARTMENT OF STATE 

Mr. Yamamoto. Thank you very much. Chairman Smith, Con- 
gressman Payne, honored Members of the Subcommittee. It is a 
great pleasure to testify before you today. And I also want to ex- 
press my deep personal appreciation to you personally, Mr. Chair- 
man and Congressman Payne and others, for your commitment, 
and for your engagement. 

I have submitted a longer official version of this testimony for 
the record. 

The May 15, 2005, elections were historic, and the pre-election 
assessment was impressive. 25.6 million people registered to vote, 
48 percent of which were women. In total, 85 percent of all eligible 
voters registered, marking a significant increase over the last elec- 
tion in 2000. 

Elections for the lower house featured 1847 candidates competing 
for 547 seats. This was an 80-percent increase over 2000. 

On election day and during the post-election period, there were 
reports of intimidation and harassment, and in some areas ballot 
boxes had not been properly secured. There was a general trans- 
portation strike in Addis Ababa June 6 to 8, and violence led to the 
deaths of three dozen and the arrests of over 3,000 people. The 
United States condemned the violence, and it cautioned that hate 
messages directed against any ethnic group could further fracture 
the delicate balance within Ethiopia. 

We supported a brokered agreement on June 10 between the op- 
position and the ruling parties to enhance political engagement. We 
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actively reached out to the opposition party leaders from all of the 
opposition groups, as well as to bridge the political divide sepa- 
rating them from the ruling party. We also engaged the Ethiopian 
diaspora here in the United States. 

The unexpected political gains inspired confidence in the opposi- 
tion to insist on more political control of the process, and they 
pressed for a review of 299 seats that they lost to the ruling party. 

I would like to add, Mr. Chairman, that the diaspora here and 
in the opposition who have demonstrated so vigorously in front of 
the State Department, on Capitol Hill, and in front of the White 
House, that we also call upon them to also engage in a constructive 
dialogue and a responsible dialogue with governments. We all need 
to build confidence to bring about a peaceful resolution of all dif- 
ferences. And that this we will continue to encourage. 

Under the National Electoral Board of Ethiopia process, the 
Complaints Review Board received 380 complaints of election irreg- 
ularities, and identified 178 cases for investigation. It was unclear 
why some were rejected. 

The NEBE clearly requires significant assistance as it works to 
build capacity and forge a constructive dialogue between the par- 
ties. On the disputed seats, the Carter Center recommended that 
the opposition refer these cases to the higher court for adjudication. 
We commend the work of the Carter Center, and note the impor- 
tant work of the European Union, carried out under very difficult 
conditions. 

On the overall assessment of the election, we agree with the 
Carter Center report that the elections had credibility, and that the 
majority of the constituency results, based on the May 15 polling 
and tabulation, are credible and reflect competitive conditions. 

The United States remains deeply concerned, however, about the 
31 seats that went to a re-vote on Au^st 21. The ruling party won 
all 31 seats, even among constituencies where the oppositions had 
a clear and significant majority on May 15. 

Of greater concern was the violence that erupted on June 8 and 
November 1, and led to the arrest of thousands of people. And after 
the election, the detention of 128 CUD and civil societal leaders. 

We objected strongly to the violence and detentions both publicly 
and in several press statements, privately and publicly to the gov- 
ernment and to the opposition. 

The electoral process of May 15 was historic and considerably en- 
hanced the democratic consciousness of the people of Ethiopia, a 
much-improved election over 2000 and 1995. The United States is 
committed to ensuring that the 2010 elections build on this 
progress, that Ethiopia moves toward transparent elections, re- 
sponsive government, and greater power-sharing. 

Since the election, we encouraged the opposition parties to con- 
tinue their political dialogue with the government on reform. On 
the detainees, the Administration has called on the government to 
ensure fair, transparent, and speedy trials for those who have been 
charged, release of those who have not been charged, and protec- 
tion of human rights, health and safety of all detainees while re- 
maining under detention. 

The opposition and ruling parties have agreed to review par- 
liamentary procedures on capacity of the NEBE, media law, and 
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rule of law. The Ethiopian Government has also agreed to review 
domestic political institutions by outside experts, from Germany, 
India, Great Britain, and Canada. The United States will review 
the media law, and we are working with the European Union to 
encourage elected opposition officials to take their seats in Par- 
liament, and many are. 

The United States has also engaged with the newly-elected Addis 
Ababa city councilors and the NEBE to enable the opposition to 
take over city halls. We pressed the Ethiopian Government to con- 
duct an independent investigation of the violence and the arrests 
of thousands of civilians in 2005. 

The completed report from this commission appointed by the Par- 
liament is expected soon. And that is thanks to you, Mr. Chairman, 
for your work on this effort. 

The Administration is also working to ensure the return of the 
International Republic Institute, the National Democratic Institute, 
and IFES, all of which were expelled prior to the May 15 election. 
These organizations are critical to building political reform. 

The United States is committed to good governance and the pri- 
macy of democracy. We believe Ethiopia is headed in the right di- 
rection. And in order to ensure positive momentum, the United 
States and the international community need to work with Ethi- 
opia to cultivate and nurture this process. 

Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

[The prepared statement of Mr. Yamamoto follows:] 

Prepared Statement of the Honorable Donald Y. Yamamoto, Deputy 

Assistant Secretary, Bureau of African Affairs, U.S. Department of State 

INTRODUCTION 

Chairman Smith, members of the subcommittee, I am honored to testify before 
you today on the internal political situation in Ethiopia. As Africa’s second most 
populous nation, Ethiopia has an important part to play in enhancing the stability 
of East Africa. 

The United States believes that democracy is the best form of government for sta- 
bility — in Africa and beyond. Free and transparent elections are the best vehicle for 
citizens to express their wishes and hold their governments accountable. Democracy 
should be an 3 dhing but a zero sum game. 

Over the last year, Ethiopians have been tempted by the twin promises of freedom 
and fairness. Expectations were high during last year’s campaign season. This 
marked the first, true multiparty election in Ethiopia’s 3,000 year history. Results 
have been mixed, and hopes for progress have been chilled, as the government has 
clamped down on individuals’ right to assemble and journalists’ ability to report 
events. Meanwhile, several elected opposition officials refused to take their seats in 
Parliament and have been arrested and charged with capital offenses. 

In calling for last May’s election. Prime Minister Meles moved his country for- 
ward. However, the intolerance that followed in the wake of the results and the op- 
position’s response show that the country has more work to do in progressing to- 
ward true, mature democracy. 


HOPE FOR DEMOCRACY 

Speaking at the Freer Gallery before the G-8 summit last June, President Bush 
remarked that, “The whole world will benefit from prosperity and stability on the 
African continent. And the peoples of Africa deserve the peace and freedom and op- 
portunity that are the natural rights of all mankind.” 

The Administration firmly believes in the primacy of democracy. So do the Amer- 
ican people and this Congress. Democratic governments will naturally reflect the 
local cultures and traditions of voters, but this form of government is the single best 
way to account not only for the needs and wishes of large groups of people, but also 
for those holding minority viewpoints. 
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Liberty improves lives, and fair elections and personal liberty protections are uni- 
versal values. Our goal is to encourage all governments to be responsive to their 
people and respectful of human dignity. The United States raises these points in 
the spirit of partnership. 

There is every reason to believe that Ethiopians want responsive leadership, and 
the U.S. Government supports the efforts of students and activists to have their 
voices heard. As President Bush said in the same speech last June, “All who live 
in Africa can be certain, as you seize this moment of opportunity, America will be 
your partner and your friend.” 


A NEW CHAPTER 

The May 15, 2005 elections were momentous and offered the people of Ethiopia 
the prospect of an important step toward democratic rule and responsive govern- 
ment. The pre-election assessment was impressive. Nearly 26 million people reg- 
istered to vote, 48% of which were women. In total, 85% of all eligible voters reg- 
istered, marking a significant increase over the last election in 2000. 

Elections for the lower house featured 1,847 candidates competing for 547 seats. 
Compared to 2000, this was an increase in participation greater than 80%. Election 
observers from the United States (U.S.) and European Union (EU) recognized the 
National Electoral Board for its excellent job registering voters and candidates, and 
preparing for the elections. Even the state-managed media coverage was considered 
fair, giving the opposition 56% of the airtime exposure, according to the EU report, 
while the ruling party received 44% of the coverage. 

The opposition parties, much to their own surprise — and the shock of the ruling 
party — earned the keys to Addis Ababa’s City Hall on election day. The ruling party 
acknowledged its loss in the capital, as well as losses in most of Ethiopia’s other 
urban centers. The opposition managed to capture 170 seats, mostly in urban areas. 
This was significantly more than the meager 12 seats it won in 2000. This success 
is tempered only by the fact that most Ethiopians reside in rural areas. 

The United States hailed the outcome of the May election as an affirmation of 
Ethiopia’s political development. For the first time in their long history, Ethiopians 
had a democratic choice. 


ELECTIONS AND POLITICAL TENSION 

The great hope inspired by this election soon gave way to political turmoil. On 
election day and during the post-election period, there were reports of intimidation 
and harassment and that in some areas, ballot boxes had been improperly secured. 
From June 2-8, the opposition raised questions about the results for 299 seats. 
There was a general transportation strike in Addis Ababa June 6-8, and violence 
led to the deaths of three-dozen and the arrest of over 3,000 people. 

The United States condemned the violence and cautioned that hate messages di- 
rected against other ethnic groups could further fracture the delicate ethnic balance 
within Ethiopia. The U.S. Ambassador in Addis Ababa, Ambassador Aurelia 
Brazeal, worked with her colleagues from the British, Austrian, EU, and other em- 
bassies to broker an agreement on June 10 between the opposition and ruling par- 
ties to enhance political engagement and resolve seats under dispute. 

Since the departure of Ambassador Brazeal, our Charge, Ambassador Vicki Hud- 
dleston, and the U.S. Embassy staff have continued actively to reach out to opposi- 
tion party leaders from the United Ethiopian Democratic Forces (UEDF), Coalition 
for Unity and Democracy (CUD), and Oromo Federalist Democratic Movement 
(OFDM). U.S. Embassy staff is working to bridge the political divide separating the 
opposition parties and the ruling Ethiopian Peoples’ Revolutionary Democratic Front 
(EPRDF). The State Department has also engaged the Ethiopian diaspora in the 
United States, and the chief opposition leaders, Hailu Shawel, who heads the CUD, 
and Petros Beyene, head of the UEDF, who have been in the United States. 

On numerous occasions, the Assistant Secretary sent me to Addis Ababa to work 
with the Ethiopian Government and opposition groups in support of U.S. Embassy 
efforts to encourage a reconciliation of differences between the opposition and the 
ruling parties, and to discuss ways to improve the political process with the Ethio- 
pian government. We encouraged the opposition parties to take their seats in the 
Ethiopian Parliament and use their positions as parliamentarians to press for con- 
tinued political reform and a greater voice for the opposition. 

The opposition’s stance evolved after May 15, 2005. Their unexpected political 
gains inspired the confidence to insist on more political control of the process, and 
they pressed for a review of the 299 seats they lost to the EPRDF. The Administra- 
tion has encouraged dialogue between the government and opposition parties to re- 
solve the dispute. U.S. government officials have repeatedly stressed that respon- 
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sible discussions would help enhance confidence and bring about a peaceful resolu- 
tion. The National Electoral Board of Ethiopia (NEBE), which did a notable job in 
pre-election efforts, was overwhelmed by post-election tasks. The NEBE clearly re- 
quires significant assistance, as it works to build capacity and forge a constructive 
dialogue between the parties. 

Under the existing NEBE process, the Complaints Review Boards (CRB) received 
380 complaints of election irregularities and identified 178 cases for the Complaints 
Investigations Panels (CIP) to investigate. It was unclear why some cases were re- 
jected. The European Union report on the elections asserted that over 90% of the 
CUD complaints were rejected as opposed to only 30% for the ruling party. It seems 
clear that the CRB/CIP process did not prove an adequate means for a fair resolu- 
tion of all electoral disputes. 

According to the Carter Center, which monitored the election process along with 
the European Union, in one-third of the investigations they observed, witnesses ap- 
peared frightened or intimidated, and there was credible evidence of intimidation 
and harassment including beatings and briberies. It is clear that the CRB/CIP is 
an ad hoc mechanism to review electoral complaints, rather than a reliable process 
for resolving the Parliamentary seat dispute. The Carter Center recommended that 
in this instance, and until the NEBE gains the maturity to resolve political dis- 
agreements, the opposition refer these cases to the High Court for adjudication. 

We commend the work of the Carter Center and note the important work that 
the European Union carried out under difficult conditions. On the overall assess- 
ment of the elections, we agree with the final report, which noted that the elections 
had credibility and that majority of the constituency results based on the May 16 
polling and tabulation are credible and reflect competitive conditions. Our own as- 
sessments support this view. 

Despite our belief that elections results overall were generally credible the United 
States was deeply concerned about the 31 seats that went to a re-vote on August 
21. The ruling party won all 31 seats, even among constituencies where the opposi- 
tion had won a significant majority during May 15 balloting. Election observers 
noted that voters were perplexed as to why there was a re-vote and noted a dearth 
of information and increased presence of security forces at polling stations. Of even 
greater concern was the violence that erupted on June 8 and November 1, 2005 that 
led to the arrests of thousands of people after the elections and the detention of 128 
CUD and civil society leaders. We objected strongly to the violence and the deten- 
tions both publicly through several press statements and privately to the govern- 
ment and the opposition. 

Of particular concern to the United States are the early-November arrests of 
much of the Coalition for Unity and Democracy (CUD) leadership, along with promi- 
nent members of civil society, journalists, editors, and publishers. After seven weeks 
in detention, the Ethiopian government charged 131 individuals with capital of- 
fenses of “outrages against the constitution and constitutional order,” and, in sev- 
eral cases, “treason” and “attempted genocide.” Charges were recently dropped 
against 18 of the defendants, including five American citizen staff members of Voice 
of America, who, with five others, were charged in absentia. 

In addition to these leaders, Ethiopian authorities detained over 14,000 dem- 
onstrators holding them for as much as nine weeks in detention camps far away 
from Addis Ababa. While public protests aimed at destabilizing the country are ob- 
jectionable, there is no excuse for mass arrests and the use of lethal force against 
civilians who wish to express their opposition to their government. 

GLIMMERS OF HOPE 

The electoral process of May 15, 2005 was historic and considerably enhanced the 
democratic consciousness of the people of Ethiopia. It was a much-improved election 
over 2000, which had been a great improvement over the 1995 election. The United 
States is committed to ensuring that the 2010 elections build on the progress of the 
2005 elections, in moving toward transparent elections, responsive government, and 
greater power sharing. 

That said, the post-2005 election problems point to the need for capacity building 
and further reform. The Ethiopian government and opposition agree on that score. 
We are working to help both sides forge a common commitment to work collabo- 
ratively toward a shared goal of developing a more democratic political process. We 
recognize the need for capacity building to strengthen the electoral commission, fos- 
ter international exchanges that broaden exposure to other political systems, en- 
hance the open and transparent political process — particularly with regard to Par- 
liamentary procedures that ensure equal participation for opposition members, offer 
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clear and detailed guidance regarding the electoral process, and encourage greater 
political debate and participation by members of the Ethiopian public. 

Over the last year, we have encouraged the opposition parties to continue their 
political dialogue with the government about the necessity of reform. The Ethiopian 
citizens who have been detained without charge are of vital concern, and the Admin- 
istration calls on the Government of Ethiopia to ensure a fair, transparent, and 
speedy trial for those charged, release of those who have not been charged, and pro- 
tection of the human rights, health, and safety of all detainees while they remain 
in detention. 

With the engagement of the EU and the Ethiopian government, the opposition 
and ruling parties have agreed to review parliamentary procedures, the capacity of 
the NEBE, media law, and the rule of law. The Ethiopian government has also 
agreed to reviews of domestic political institutions by outside experts from Ger- 
many, India, Great Britain, and Canada. The United States will review the media 
law, and we are working with the EU to encourage elected opposition officials to 
take their seats in Parliament, and many are. The United States has also engaged 
with the newly elected Addis Ababa City Counselors and NEBE to enable the oppo- 
sition to take over City Hall. 

We pressed the Ethiopian government to conduct an independent investigation of 
the violence and the arrests of thousands of civilians in 2006. The completed report 
from the commission appointed by Parliament is expected soon. We continue to urge 
the government to apply expeditiously and justly the procedures of the Ethiopian 
legal process to the cases of the remaining 111 detained CUD and civil society lead- 
ers. Resolution of the detention issue would fortify Ethiopia’s developing democratic 
process. 

The Administration is also working to ensure the return of the International Re- 
publican Institute, the National Democratic Institute, and IFES, all of which were 
expelled before the May 15 election. These organizations can help with capacity 
building and political reform. 

All of these actions have been undertaken in support of good governance and the 
primacy of democracy. We believe Ethiopia is heading in the right direction; in order 
to ensure positive momentum, the United States and the international community 
needs to work with Ethiopia to cultivate and nurture this process. 

CONCLUSION 

Ethiopia is currently at a crossroads; it can continue to move forward, or it can 
lapse into the sort of government that’s best encountered in history books. It is in- 
cumbent upon Prime Minister Meles, his government, and the various elements of 
the multifaceted opposition to demonstrate to the world, but, more importantly, to 
Ethiopians, the sincerity of their professed commitment to democracy through their 
actions as well as their words. The United States has a role, as a partner and 
friend, to help Ethiopia’s leaders to choose the right path to secure peace, stability, 
freedom, and democracy for the Ethiopian people. 

Some interested groups, both within and beyond Ethiopian borders, seek to under- 
mine what is best for the nation of Ethiopia, in favor of what they perceive to be 
the best for themselves. They cast stones at their adversaries, while engaging in the 
very acts they accuse their rivals of pursuing. 

The challenge for the United States is to share with our Ethiopian partners — the 
government, the opposition, civil society, and the broader public — the lessons of 
America’s own democratic experiment and impede the subversive effects of those 
who put their own objectives above those of the Ethiopian people. Through diplo- 
matic persuasion, the United States has succeeded in bringing together the govern- 
ment and some opposition groups for dialogue to establish a more equitable political 
environment that includes respect for the rule of law. U.S. engagement has helped 
convince the vast majority of opposition Members of Parliament-elect to take their 
seats, so that they can challenge the political system from within to improve lasting 
institutions and make tomorrow better. The United States has supported efforts 
through which opposition members elected to the Addis Ababa city council sought 
to assume control of the capital city, in accordance with their electoral mandate. 

The United States government remains hopeful that Ethiopia can achieve the 
democratic and development ideals that its people espouse. I am hopeful that Ethio- 
pia’s leaders will allow this to happen, and Ethiopia’s friends in the United States 
stand by ready to help. 

Mr. Smith of New Jersey. Mr. Secretary, thank you very much. 
And I think it is worth noting at the outset that it was almost a 
year to the day, on March 30, that NDI and IRI and the other orga- 
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nization were ousted just prior to the elections, which sent a very 
clear and ominous signal as to what was almost a harbinger of 
what was to come. 

And as you know, we are calling for them to be allowed back. It 
is contained in H.R. 4423 as part of our findings and recommenda- 
tions. And my hope is that the sooner they get back there, the bet- 
ter. All three of those organizations do exemplary work. 

Let me ask just a couple of questions, first beginning with the 
detainees. Do we have a sense as to how many detainees there are? 
Have our Embassy personnel been able to visit? I know the ICRC, 
I think I read somewhere in one case had one visit, and that is all 
they were allowed. 

And very importantly, what is the evidence on the use of torture? 
There have been allegations that torture has been used to extract 
confessions from detainees. What is our take on that? 

And I would just say to my colleagues that I plan to initiate a 
letter to Manfred Nowak, the Special Rapporteur on Torture. When 
I met with him last year in Geneva and asked him if he would be 
willing to receive requests from Members of Congress on what to 
look into, he said yes. So we are planning, as a result of this hear- 
ing and the ongoing concern about the detainees and all of those 
who are unjustly incarcerated, to initiate such a letter to have him 
take a look at the torture situation. But if you could begin on that. 

Mr. Yamamoto. Thank you very much, Mr. Chairman. It is the 
priority for this government to look into and to follow the detainees 
very carefully. 

Our Ambassador and the Embassy have been extremely aggres- 
sive in following the trials, and also in following the health and the 
safety of the detainees. Eighteen were exonerated during the recent 
court case, and the charges were dropped against them. There are 
about 111 remaining. 

We have followed the conditions of the detainees very carefully, 
even from bringing medications to the detainees. Again, the pri- 
ority for us is to follow how the detainees are being treated. And 
again, until we have resolution of this issue, it becomes an obstacle 
to moving forward. 

But also, Mr. Chairman, I want to equally emphasize the impor- 
tance of the political dialogue that must take place between the op- 
position and the government. The issue on torture and other mal- 
treatment, this is an issue that we follow very closely. And again, 
we refer you to the human rights report on the cases that we have 
investigated. 

Mr. Smith of New Jersey. Let me ask you with regards to one 
specific case, Keefa Kenye Abate, who has been held apparently 
under Penal Code 238, attempting to overthrow a Constitution. 
Like others, it is being used, we think, as the charge that will be 
lodged against him. 

And would you say parenthetically — and I say this because I 
know we will be hearing from the Ethiopian Ambassador right 
after your panel — that all-sweeping “attempting to overthrow the 
Constitution” language is reminiscent to many of us to the slander 
against the Soviet State, or some of the other catch-all phrases that 
are so often used, and used with great impunity, by countries, and 
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very often by dictatorships, in order to put people behind bars. And 
in this case, they can be put behind bars up to life imprisonment. 

But in the case of Mr. Abate, and I would note parenthetically 
that his wife. Dr. Carmella Green Abate is a very, very prominent 
and very aggressive NGO leader, helping Ethiopian children, des- 
titute Ethiopian children. So she is there on the ground, working 
day in and day out to help people who have little kids who are in 
dire straits. And now her husband is imprisoned. 

And I just would note also that two courts so far have looked at 
the evidence and dismissed the complaint. As a matter of fact, on 
December 28 the court ruled that there was no evidence to justify 
his arrest, and that his case should be dismissed and that he 
should be released. On December 29 the Court of Appeals reiter- 
ated the initial finding there was no justification for his arrest, and 
that the case should be closed. And the prosecutor just turned a 
blind eye and a deaf ear to those findings, which raises serious 
questions about the rule of law and the lack of, at least from an 
independent judiciary point of view, whether or not they have the 
ability to say something and have it carried out by the Executive 
Branch. 

He is only one of many, but I would just raise his case as another 
example of what appears to be a grossly unjustified incarceration 
by the Meles Government. What is your take on that? 

Mr. Yamamoto. Mr. Chairman, you raised a very good point on 
the capacity-building within the judicial process in Ethiopia. That 
is an area that we have focused on through our Good Governance 
and Democracy Program, and also that we are committed to ensur- 
ing that there is capacity-building and that there is improvement. 
And that we are working not only with the Ethiopian Government, 
but also with civil society and with the people. 

And your case, specifically, we will give you a response to the 
specifics on his case. But just to assure you, Mr. Chairman, that 
we have met with the family members of the detainees. I have 
done so in my several visits to Ethiopia, and I will do so again this 
time. And our Embassy has done so, as well. 

And this is of high concern to have their loved ones who are de- 
tained, and also the treatment that they are receiving. Those are 
extreme concerns and high priority for us, and we will continue to 
follow it. 

Mr. Smith of New Jersey. I appreciate that. Now, I would ask 
you, if you could, on his specific case, if you would look into that. 
Keefia Tigna Abate. And I will give you the information before your 
departure. His wife again works for this organization. She is an 
American, Dr. Carmella Green Abate. And they work for Catholic 
Relief Services, but above all she is trying to help young children. 

I wonder if you could tell us, maybe you could do this on the 
record or get back to us, on whether or not our Embassy has vis- 
ited him. 

Mr. Yamamoto. I will have to get back to you, sir, on that. 

[The information referred to follows:] 

Written Response Received from Mr. Yamamoto to Question Asked During 
THE Hearing by the Honorable Christopher H. Smith 

While officials from the U.S. Embassy in Ethiopia have not been able to visit Mr. 
Abate, a non-U.S. citizen, they do maintain regular contact with his wife. Dr. 
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Carmella Green Abate. Mr. Abate has not reported being subject to any abuse dur- 
ing his detention. U.S. Embassy personnel have raised Mr. Abate’s detention and 
trial with Ethiopian Government officials and actively follow developments in his 
case. Despite being unable to visit Mr. Abate directly, U.S. Embassy personnel meet 
regularly with others who have seen or met with Mr. Abate to monitor his condition. 

Mr. Smith of New Jersey. Sure. Finally, I do have other ques- 
tions. But let me, in the interest of your time, yield to Mr. Payne 
for his questions. 

Mr. Payne. Thank you very much. Thank you for your testimony. 

Amnesty International and other human rights groups have con- 
sistently reported about human rights and violations in Ethiopia. 
What is your assessment of human rights condition in general? 
And how many demonstrators were killed in June and November 
in demonstrations, approximately? And how many people were 
killed last year throughout Ethiopia? 

We would like to see what the government’s involvement is, and 
who are those who are perpetrating these, initiating this violence. 
And if you know approximately, I mentioned two people in prison, 
do you know how many are currently in prison? And perhaps an 
overview of the human rights conditions, particularly in the Oromo 
and the Somali regions of Ethiopia. 

Mr. Yamamoto. As far as the total number of killings, et cetera, 
and related to the elections, thanks to Chairman Smith, of course, 
and your good work. Congressman Payne, the government has set 
up a commission to investigate. And that report should be coming 
out soon. That we will be following up very closely. 

The specific numbers of deaths, again to have any specificity, is 
very, very difficult. As we said, in the June 8 timeframe there were 
three dozen deaths. And of course, a couple of dozen as well in the 
November timeframe as well. And even one death alone is unac- 
ceptable. And that is something that we have protested, and also 
need to work to ensure that there is a compassionate manner in 
which demonstrators are dealt. 

As for the total number of deaths and torture throughout the 
country, I refer you to the human rights report. Again, those are 
issues and questions that are very difficult to answer. We do, as 
stated, highlight issues that have been ongoing in Gambella last 
year and the previous year, and Oroma, and those have been high- 
lighted. But as far as specificity on numbers, I would defer to the 
experts who have been on the ground investigating. 

Just to say that we are investigating these cases and others, we 
work very closely with the NGOs, and also with the government 
and the opposition groups and other civil society groups, to inves- 
tigate and to prevent these from happening again in the future. 

On overall human rights, I think you can say that there are 
questions, as very clearly outlined in our human rights report. But 
these are areas that we are focusing on, and trying to work 
through the judicial reforms, through political reform to improve 
the condition. And in this context, to work with civil society, and 
also the people of Ethiopia, because it is their government, it is 
their country. 

Mr. Payne. Just quickly, since you have to leave and the other 
Members might want to ask questions, sort of the same area about 
the freedom of the press. The government controls the radio, al- 
though they did allow opposition people to have broadcast author- 
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ity during the election, to some degree. They control radio, they 
control television, most major media outlets, although there is a 
small private press active in Addis. 

But over the past several years, dozens of journalists and editors 
have been incarcerated by the government or left the country. The 
same sort of question. 

What is your assessment in general about the freedom of the 
press in Ethiopia? And why is the government arresting journalists 
and editors? 

Also, the government is reportedly in the process of issuing li- 
censes for private radio, for radio and perhaps television. What do 
you expect from the private radio or television? Do you believe that 
there will be an opportunity for free and independent radio and tel- 
evision under this new initiative from the government? 

Mr. Yamamoto. And then you cite a very good point. During the 
pre-election period, 56 percent of the air time on TV and radio was 
given to the opposition, 44 percent to the ruling government par- 
ties. And that was according to the European Union report. 

The arrest of journalists after the election is an issue that we 
had raised in our press releases, and also in our private discus- 
sions, that it was not acceptable. 

The issue, of course, is we continue to follow judicial reforms, and 
this is of great importance to us. In this context and our negotia- 
tions and discussions with the government, they have agreed and 
allowed us to review and work with them on the media law. And 
you can be assured. Congressman Payne, that we will be working 
very diligently and very assiduously with the government and civil 
society and journalists to ensure that we have the best possible 
media law. 

Mr. Payne. And just last, NDI, IRI and IFES were expelled. 
When I met with the prime minister, I made a request that these 
organizations be allowed back in, just a verbal request. But has 
there been a formal request by the organizations? And what is the 
position of the government? 

As we do know, the Carter Center was allowed to stay. The EU 
were allowed to stay. They seem to be selective about who they 
would allow in and out. 

What is the current situation with those three groups? 

Mr. Yamamoto. Right now, we are discussing this with the gov- 
ernment and also directly with these groups, because we do have 
funding for them. And we want them to spend that funding in 
Ethiopia on capacity-building. So it is ongoing. And we will report 
to you as developments occur. 

Mr. Payne. Thank you. I will yield. 

Mr. Smith oe New Jersey. Ms. Lee. 

Ms. Lee. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. Thank you for your leader- 
ship, for calling these hearings. And thank you, Mr. Secretary, for 
being here. 

Let me just first say a couple things. The use of excessive force, 
the killing of students and innocent civilians by the Ethiopian secu- 
rity forces is totally unacceptable. And the election that took place 
of course left a lot to be desired. 
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And in terms of our country’s efforts, and I appreciate your diplo- 
macy in indicating your negotiations and our protest, but quite 
frankly, I think we do need to do more now than protest. 

And so, Mr. Chairman, I am glad that we are working on H.R. 
4423, and hopefully we will be able to get that together so that all 
of us can have a good bill to move forward out of this Committee. 
Because certainly with the gross human rights violations now, and 
the lack of democracy, I think the United States Government needs 
to rev up its actions, and needs to do more. 

A couple things I would like to ask you with regard to the opposi- 
tion groups. Could you just kind of lay out the fundamental issues 
that you see at least as dividing the political parties? And is rec- 
onciliation possible? That is the first thing. 

Then could you just bring us up to date on the Ethiopia/Eritrea 
border conflict. And finally, let me just ask you about HIV and 
AIDS. As you know, I visited Ethiopia a couple of years ago, and 
learned that at least 10 percent of the population is infected. And 
supposedly the numbers we got was about 2.9 million Ethiopians 
are living with HIV and AIDS. 

So I want to know what more — we weren’t doing much 2 years 
ago. And I want to see what more we are doing to help, and what 
measures need to be taken on our behalf to help stop the spread 
of the infection. 

Mr. Yamamoto. Thank you very much for your questions. On the 
reconciliation, the discussions are ongoing. I have been sent over 
a half a dozen times over the past year, especially in concern with 
the good governance and democratization process. 

On the opposition, our position is that we want the opposition 
and the government to reconcile differences, to work together not 
only to reform the political system, but also to work together on the 
future elections. And specifically the local elections, which are com- 
ing up. And that is a decision that both the ruling party and the 
opposition party must take in order to ensure that these elections 
are free, fair, transparent, and open, and reflect the true will of the 
people of Ethiopia. 

The opposition parties have raised the issue of 299 seats under 
dispute. President Carter and the Carter Center, in their investiga- 
tion, said a couple things. And we discussed this with the opposi- 
tion and the government. And that is to have a responsible discus- 
sion of how many of these seats are valid. 

Just ask the government how many of the 31 seats that went for 
re-vote, those are issues that we have raised. Is that really in keep- 
ing with political reform, good governance, et cetera. 

And so the where the reconciliation process stands right now is, 
and that is one of the reasons I am heading off to Ethiopia right 
now, is to follow up just on the developments and the progress we 
have made. But we must also be mindful, as the Chairman and as 
Congressman Payne and as you have stated, on how we can resolve 
the detainee problem. 

Just very quickly on Ethiopia/Eritrea Boundary Commission. We, 
the United States, are very much committed to this process. We 
just held meetings in London. This is the first time the Ethiopians 
participated in quite a long time. That, in itself, is a major step for- 
ward. 
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What we need to do is to keep up the pressure, to keep up the 
impetus on both parties to come to conclusion and resolve this bor- 
der dispute. And that is what we are going to be doing through the 
United Nations, the witnesses, and future meetings in London. And 
again, another reason for the trip today to Ethiopia and to Eritrea 
is on the border. 

The issues on HIV/AIDS, and here I want to just express our 
deep appreciation to you. Congresswoman Lee, for your involve- 
ment and engagement on this really critical issue in Africa. And 
you are quite correct. In the last 2 years that Ethiopia has been 
partnering with the Presidential Initiative on HIV/AIDS, we are 
developing programs and projects, and working with civil society 
and with the government to pinpoint and to work effectively to re- 
duce the spread of HIV/AIDS, and to work to meet the needs of 
those who have HIV/AIDS. 

And I think in the next couple years you will see, I believe, as 
we have in other areas where the Presidential Initiative has been 
implemented, progress and development. 

Ms. Lee. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. I just hope we see more 
funding as it relates to humanitarian assistance directed toward 
this HIV and AIDS pandemic. Because it could spiral out of control 
in Ethiopia. 

Thank you. 

Mr. Smith of New Jersey. Ms. McCollum. 

Ms. McCollum. Thank you, Mr. Chair. First I would like to 
state for the record, I strongly support the people of Eritrea, along 
with many of the Ethiopian-Americans and Oromo-Americans in 
my district, and will continue to stand with them on their very 
challenging efforts to overcome extreme poverty and food insecu- 
rity. 

But I also stand with the people of Ethiopia on their effort to 
have their voices heard in a free and democratic society. 

Unfortunately, the current leadership, political repression, mas- 
sacres, and extreme human rights abuses clearly demonstrate a 
government that is not on the path to democracy, but committed 
to retaining power at any cost. 

I believe that American people reject the notion that a regime 
that massacres innocent citizens can be called a friend and a true 
partner of the United States. So I am a little troubled by the com- 
ment Ethiopia is heading on the right track. 

I know from reading your biography of the work that you did in 
China as a human rights officer during Tienanman Square. And 
now we have a similar case in Ethiopia, pro-democracy demonstra- 
tors being massacred, not once, but twice, by government security 
forces. Thousands more being beaten, arrested, tortured, and the 
government is just getting around to maybe investigating itself 
now. 

Now, with all due respect, your comments about right track and 
capacity-building and further reform bother me a little bit, because 
innocent people were murdered. Thousands of innocent people, pro- 
democracy demonstrators, were arrested and beaten. And what 
about the need for full justice and accountability for those political 
leaders that are responsible for these atrocities? 
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Is a policy of oppression going to be condemned by the Bush Ad- 
ministration, openly condemned? Will the same standard of human 
rights and accountability that I hear in this Committee all the 
time, that the United States held to China in the Tienanman 
Square massacre, we used to hold the Ethiopian Government for 
the Ababa massacres and imprisonment. 

And then my other question for you, sir, is, does the State De- 
partment consider the Oromo liberation front a legitimate public 
entity that should be allowed to participate fully and peacefully in 
Ethiopia’s political life? 

Mr. Yamamoto. Thank you very much. Congresswoman. You 
raise very cogent arguments and statements. 

Let me just, on a personal note, I have been involved now for 10 
years just on Ethiopia and Eritrea issues. And it is heartbreaking 
to see the situation that occurred after the elections, as far as the 
violence that occurred on June 8 and November 1. And I received 
hundreds and hundreds of emails, and I responded to each and 
every one of them. And some of them were very, very heart- 
breaking, of people whose family members were killed on those 
days. 

And the issue is, how do we address those? How do we assure 
that that doesn’t happen again? And that, I think, is what we must 
dedicate ourselves in working on. And that is what I know I am, 
and my team, and what we in the State Department are trying to 
do, so that doesn’t happen again. 

As far as the progress, there has been progress made. And this 
is in a political sense. In other words, from 2000 and 1995, the 
elections in 2005 were much better than those two previous elec- 
tions. 

Yes, there are many problems. Yes, there is irregularity, and 
more needs to be done. And I think we, as a government and as 
a people, when we see that there has been some progress, we need 
to make sure that that continues. And to work not only with the 
government, but the people and the civil society and journalists, 
and to make sure that they have their voices heard, as well. And 
to ensure that is why we have been working so hard with the oppo- 
sition groups, to work on political reform, because we want their 
voices to be heard. We want them to be heard in the Parliaments 
of Addis Ababa and in Ethiopia, so that they could get their voices 
and their words heard. 

We believe that negotiation is the best route for issues on the 
OLE. And that is an area that we have supported with the OLE, 
the government. And I know that, and I defer to my colleague from 
the Government of Ethiopia, on what steps they are taking on ne- 
gotiations. 

But for our part and for the part of the international community, 
is that we are supporting discussions and talks between them and 
the government. 

Thank you. 

Mr. Smith of New Jersey. Thank you very much. I know you 
will have to leave momentarily, and a number of us have additional 
questions we would like to submit for the record to you. 

I would like to ask you very briefly, in this year’s request for 
funding there is an increase called for in IMET, as well as for for- 
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eign military financing, to go from $594,000 to $640,000 for IMET 
and $1.98 million to $2 million in foreign military financing, which 
to me seems very contrary, given the state of affairs, to any con- 
cern that we would express rhetorically about human rights, when 
their military is getting support from us in a very tangible way. 

And secondly, if I could very briefly raise the issue of the wide- 
spread intimidation of defense attorneys, which is a device so often 
used in dictatorships to try to stifle defense, and to completely ob- 
literate anything that even looks like the rule of law. 

What is your sense on the number of people by name who are 
being held, who are defense attorneys, and others who are being 
intimidated? 

Mr. Yamamoto. On the reason for the increase in the IMET and 
the foreign military financing is Ethiopia is a major peacekeeping 
operation country. And to try to get well-trained groups is very dif- 
ficult. And Ethiopian troops are being used. They are used in Bu- 
rundi to stabilize that area, and Liberia, and in other areas. They 
are the third-largest group right now. 

And so what this is for, training specifically for peacekeeping op- 
erations. 

The other issue of course is civil affairs, which is to use the mili- 
tary as a force for supporting natural disasters. And we give 
courses on good governance and democracy and other issues. And 
so it is helpful. 

And the foreign military financing is in support of those peace- 
keeping operations and others. We can give you a breakdown in 
greater detail later. 

Mr. Smith of New Jersey. Before you go to defense, does that 
training also include anti-human trafficking initiatives? They are 
the fifth-largest contributor of troops, UN peacekeeping. 

Mr. Yamamoto. Yes. 

Mr. Smith of New Jersey. It does? 

Mr. Yamamoto. Yes. 

Mr. Smith of New Jersey. Okay. And on defense attorneys? 

Mr. Yamamoto. It is not only defense attorneys, we are talking 
the family members. Family members, lawyers, religious groups, et 
cetera. 

And any type of restrictions on one group is an affront to all 
groups. And so therefore, we have to keep focused on this issue. So 
I agree with you 100 percent, sir. 

Mr. Payne. I would like to amplify what the Chairman said in 
regard to IMET. I know that IMET is training and attempting to 
have discipline, human rights, supposed to try to make the military 
understand the role of military, et cetera. And we definitely need 
to have more peacekeepers. Sudan should have three times as 
many, but there is the difficulty in getting them. So you are kind 
of betwixt and between that you don’t want to reward a country 
that has used its military against its people. Where by the same 
token, the work that is being done in peacekeeping and other 
places is commendable. 

So I would hope that the money is, if it is going, it is not used 
for special forces, for intelligence-gathering, which means it is 
condoning torture and that kind of thing. Sharpshooters who are 
used many times to quell crowds. 
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The other quick point is that I am glad that there is additional 
talks that may be going on in regard to the border dispute. I do 
feel that Ethiopia made the agreement in Algiers to accept the bor- 
der agreement. And you know, in a border there can’t be two win- 
ners, so someone was not going to win, according to them. And so 
I think that it was totally irresponsible for the government not to 
accept the border decision. 

I do think that the U.S. should have been more engaged in trying 
to force the acceptance of agreement that was made. I mean, that 
is why you have an impartial mediator that comes up with an an- 
swer. 

So I would hope that the new spirit that there has been some 
leeway given. As a matter of fact, I think the prime minister men- 
tioned about a year ago that he accepted the agreement in prin- 
ciple. This was the first time he ever mentioned any kind of accept- 
ance, and said he would also participate in the cost of sharing bor- 
der costs. 

I think that we should work with that acceptance, at least in 
principle, and get it from in principle to reality. But I do hope that 
there is a breakthrough so that the border issue, and I think that 
President Isaias, I met with both of them twice last year just in 
regard to the borders. Because with guns facing each other, they 
need to be turned into plowshares, as a matter of fact. They don’t 
need guns at all, they need butter and food. 

But I think that if skillful negotiations can go on and perhaps 
get both of them off the hard line, in particular Ethiopia did say 
in principle. And I know that many of the new people elected are 
hard-liners that say don’t negotiate, we ought to go back to the 
board. So it is a tough situation there. But I hope that you can 
press forward so that that issue can be resolved. 

Mr. Yamamoto. Thank you very much. 

Mr. Smith of New Jersey. Mr. Secretary, if you could provide 
for the record, because I remember we had a very bitter experience 
with Kapuas in Indonesia and training by United States military 
of people who we had very strong reason to believe actually fired 
on people during the Suharto regime, and some of the training they 
got was urban guerilla warfare from the United States, we never 
got the answer as to whether or not we trained those Kapuas 
agents or military special forces. 

If you could get back to us with who we trained, when and 
where, that would be very helpful to this Subcommittee. And I 
know you are late for your flight, so thank you so much. 

Mr. Yamamoto. Thank you very much. 

[The information referred to follows:] 

Written Response Received from Mr. Yamamoto to Question Asked During 
THE Hearing by the Honorable Christopher H. Smith 

MILITARY assistance TO ETHIOPIA 

The United States has provided Ethiopia with non-lethal training and assistance 
to improve the professionalism and capacity of Ethiopia’s military to more ably con- 
tribute to international peacekeeping efforts and resist extremist Islamic terrorism. 

In Ethiopia, FY05 International Military Education and Training (IMET) funded 
the development of a language lab, logistics executive development, combined logis- 
tics captain career courses, a course on intelligence for combating terrorism, a 
squadron officer school, a senior non-commissioned officer (NCO) academy course. 
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and creation of a civil-military strategy for international development in Sub-Saha- 
ran Africa. 

Plans for FY06 IMET funding include attendance at U.S. schools, including the 
National War College, r Command and General Staff College, intelligence officer 
basic and advanced training, airborne instructor training, pathfinder, airborne aer- 
ial delivery, international special forces training, military justice training, a joint 
transition course, peacekeeping for decision makers, and an international military 
law development program. The programs funded by IMET include human rights 
training. Of note, personnel attending IMET courses are routinely vetted for human 
rights abuses. 

Mr. Smith of New Jersey. In keeping with the order, I will turn 
to my colleagues. Ms. Lee, do you have an opening statement? 

Ms. Lee. No. I will just ask for unanimous consent for it to he 
put into the record. 

Mr. Smith of New Jersey. Without objection. 

Ms. Lee. Thank you. 

[The information referred to was not submitted prior to printing.] 

Mr. Smith of New Jersey. Dr. Boozman, do you have an open- 
ing statement? 

[No response.] 

Mr. Smith of New Jersey. Okay. I would like to now ask our 
second witness to join us at the witness table. And that is Ambas- 
sador Fesseha Tessema, who is the Charge d’Affaires for the Em- 
bassy of the Federal Democratic Republic, and the newly-appointed 
Ethiopian Ambassador to Israel. 

Ambassador Tessema served as head of the Ethiopian Embassy’s 
political and economic session since 2002. Prior to that posting, he 
was the Deputy Permanent Representative of Ethiopia to the 
United Nations, which I would note parenthetically Mr. Payne and 
I just spent the day at yesterday. 

Mr. Ambassador, please proceed. 

STATEMENT OF HIS EXCELLENCY FESSEHA A. TESSEMA, 

CHARGE D’AFFAIRES, EMBASSY OF THE FEDERAL DEMO- 
CRATIC REPUBLIC OF ETHIOPIA 

Ambassador Tessema. Thank you, Mr. Chairman and Members 
of the Subcommittee. I have submitted my remarks, my full re- 
marks, to the Subcommittee. 

Mr. Smith of New Jersey. Without objection, your statement 
will be made a part of the record. 

Ambassador Tessema. Thank you very much. Mr. Chairman and 
distinguished Members of the Subcommittee. I appreciate this op- 
portunity to present the views of the Government of Ethiopia re- 
garding the topic of the hearing. 

Our perspective is far more optimistic than the title given to this 
hearing may suggest. Yet this optimism is grounded in the experi- 
ential reality of life and politics in Ethiopia today. 

Indeed, I reject the notion that Ethiopia faces a troubled internal 
situation. While I do not wish to play the role of Pollyanna and 
suggest that all is well and can never be better, I do wish to em- 
phasize that the growing pains of an emerging democracy should 
not be mistaken for tyranny, which is the exaggerated picture that 
opponents of Ethiopia’s constitutional government want this Com- 
mittee to believe. 

Let me divide my comments into three main sections. First, I will 
give some historical perspective. Second, I will look at the current 
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situation. And third, I will present reasons for optimism for the fu- 
ture of Ethiopia. 

Ethiopia and the United States have a friendship that has lasted 
more than a century. The Ethiopian/American friendship and part- 
nership in pursuit of common interests was interrupted only by the 
brutal dictatorship of Mengistu Haile Mariam, who came to power 
in a bloody military coup in 1974. He was deposed 17 years later 
through the collective sacrifice and determination of the Ethiopian 
people, who persistently fought his reign of terror. 

Mr. Chairman, almost exactly 20 years ago, on the other side of 
Capitol Hill, the Committee on Foreign Relations of the United 
States Senate held a hearing on this topic: “Ethiopia Update: 
Forced Population Removal and Human Rights.” In introducing the 
hearing. Senator Nancy Kassebaum, who was presiding in the ab- 
sence of the Chairman, said, and I quote: 

“Our concern for saving Ethiopian lives last year led to a mas- 
sive United States Government and private-sector effort to pro- 
vide food and relief supplies to Ethiopia. Today, however, we 
find that the threat to Ethiopian lives comes not from famine, 
but from the Ethiopian Government.” 

A few minutes later Senator Rudy Boschwitz made a fitting his- 
torical analogy. “Very frankly,” he said, “it sounds to me that what 
is happening in Ethiopia is more like the 1920s and 1930s in the 
Soviet Union, when they collectivized farms and upward of 30 mil- 
lion people were killed, including about a third of the Ukrainians. 
Now it appears that something similar to that is happening in 
Ethiopia.” 

Mr. Chairman, I offer this short history lesson to describe the sit- 
uation from which present day Ethiopia emerged. 

When our country was liberated from the Mengiste dictatorship 
15 years ago, our people had little idea of what self-government 
meant. We had even less experience exercising it. The transition 
from dictatorship to democracy was complex. The 1995 Constitu- 
tion marked a transition toward multi-party democracy. It provided 
for a Federal state structure with nine member states making up 
the federation. It enshrined fundamental principles aimed at en- 
suring a democratic order and a political community founded on 
the rule of law. 

Democratization has taken a center stage in the development dis- 
course of today’s Ethiopian politics. We recognize that there can be 
neither development nor stability without democracy. It is on the 
basis of such conviction that the Ethiopian Government has put in 
place a conducive legal, political, and administrative framework 
that have completely helped to implant and nurture democracy in 
the last decade. 

Since 1991 Ethiopia adopted a multi-party system, and has so far 
held three periodic elections which over the course of time have 
demonstrated significant improvements. 

This brings us to the events of the past year, events which 
brought us into this hearing room to discuss Ethiopia’s internal sit- 
uation. We are here because of what happened after last May’s 
highly successful parliamentary and local government elections, 
which increased the number of opposition party members of Par- 
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liament from 12 to 172, and gave opposition parties all but one seat 
on the Addis Ababa city council. 

The third national and regional elections held on May 15, 2005, 
represent a milestone in the advancement of democracy in Ethi- 
opia. More than 27 million people were registered for the election, 
out of which 90 percent cast their votes. Seventy-seven political 
parties and 575 independent candidates contested for seats in the 
Federal Parliament and the State Councils. Over 300 international 
observers and tens of thousands of local observers monitored the 
election process. 

International and domestic observers of the election agreed that 
the elections were conducted in a fair, free, and transparent man- 
ner. For example, the Carter Center sent a delegation of observers 
that concluded, and I quote: 

“In contrast to previous national elections, the 2005 elections 
were sharply contested and offered Ethiopian citizens a demo- 
cratic choice for the first time in their long history. The ruling 
party took the initiative to negotiate with the opposition and 
level the playing field, and agreed to a number of important 
electoral reforms that created conditions for a more open and 
genuinely competitive process. The early negotiations between 
parties were, in and of themselves, a step forward for the de- 
mocratization process in Ethiopia. 

“The National Election Board of Ethiopia implemented these 
reforms and adopted other important measures to increase 
transparency and responsiveness to political parties. Civil soci- 
ety organizations contributed greatly to the electoral process by 
organizing public forums, conducting voter education training, 
and deploying domestic observers. 

“As a result of these efforts and others by diverse Ethiopian 
actors and institutions, the overwhelming majority of Ethio- 
pians had the opportunity to make a meaningful choice in the 
May 15 elections. This significant accomplishment has the po- 
tential to lead to further democratization, and to consolidate 
multi-party competition.” 

The Carter Center report continues to say that, while some com- 
plaints about individual constituency results were credible, the ma- 
jority of the constituency results based on the May 15 polling and 
tabulation are credible, and reflect multiparty competition. 

The U.S. State Department statement of 16 September 2005 rec- 
ognized the election “to stand out as a milestone in creating a new, 
more competitive multi-party political system.” 

Mr. Chairman and Members of the Subcommittee, as experienced 
candidates and political leaders, you know that no election is flaw- 
less, even in a mature democracy. I need not remind you of the con- 
troversy surrounding the 2000 Presidential elections in the United 
States. 

Ethiopia is learning through experience how to become a better 
democracy. We are pleased the international observers, such as 
those from the Carter Center, agree that Ethiopia is on the right 
path. The fact that opposition parties increased their seats in Par- 
liament from 12 to 172 is evidence of progress, since a robust de- 
mocracy depends in large part on the participation of an active and 
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loyal opposition engaging the majority party in debate, respectfully 
challenging the positions of the prime minister and his cabinet, and 
helping to hone proposed legislation into good, strong, and effective 
law for the benefit of all the people. 

Let me add that despite protestation and calls for boycott by the 
Coalition for Unity and Democracy, a coalition of four political par- 
ties, more than 89 of its elected representatives have taken their 
seats in Parliament, seats that they won in fair, competitive elec- 
tions. That number appears to be growing as constituents tell their 
elected representatives that a boycott is nothing but being on the 
outside looking in, rather than on the inside making a difference. 

A few days after the elections took place, a group of opposition 
leaders asserted that fraud or vote rigging had taken place in a 
number of constituencies, and they insisted that the results be nul- 
lified. The independent National Election Board set up a trans- 
parent complaint review mechanism, which was also endorsed by 
the major opposition parties. 

The board investigated all the cases, something that severely 
taxed the board’s resources. It concluded that in 31 cases there was 
sufficient evidence of fraud or other illegalities, and new elections 
were ordered. The Carter Center, in its final report, noted, I quote: 
“Within the universe of seats impacted by the complaint process, 
many of these cases lacked sufficient evidence to warrant chal- 
lenging the results.” 

If only such an anecdote represented the worst of what happened 
in the weeks following the election. Unfortunately, in June and 
again in November people were killed and injured during at- 
tempted insurrections in Addis Ababa and other places. This much 
is true. 

What is not often reported in the news media is that demonstra- 
tors came armed with clubs and grenades and guns. Policemen 
were killed and injured, too, while trying to keep the peace. In ad- 
dition, a significant amount of public, as well as private, property 
was destroyed and looted by the so-called demonstrators. 

These public insurrections were unfortunately called by hard- 
core elements of the CUD, who rejected the outcome of the elec- 
tions, and vowed to disrupt the constitutional order. They persist- 
ently engaged themselves in fomenting riots and inciting violence. 

Incidents such as those we experienced last June and last No- 
vember, as much as they are regrettable, are not unique to contem- 
porary times. Other democracies have experienced similar incidents 
like those as they developed, grew, and matured. 

In the aftermath of last year’s violence in Ethiopia, a number of 
individuals were arrested. Of these, the majority were released 
after an investigation. There are fewer than 170 people in custody 
today who are charged and are awaiting trial. 

In every case, they are ensured access to legal counsel, and are 
able to communicate with their families. My government respects 
the due process of law, and wants to see justice satisfied in every 
one of the cases that resulted from the violent actions of the past 
few months. We firmly believe that the true measure of democracy 
is its dispensation of justice. Hence, we urge everyone to let the ju- 
dicial process take its course. 
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Moreover, in an effort to prevent such violence from occurring in 
the future, Parliament has established an independent inquiry 
commission consisting of religious leaders, jurists, and civic activ- 
ists. This commission is not only looking into the root cause of the 
violence, but examining the behavior of both the police and security 
forces. 

Drawing lessons from the last election, the government is now 
taking measures to reform the procedure and code of conduct of the 
House to enhance the implementation capacity of the National 
Election Board and review and enhance the media laws. Accord- 
ingly, the government has hired foreign consultants to undertake 
studies and present a comparative analysis in light of the experi- 
ence of four countries with rich democratic traditions. That is Ger- 
many, United Kingdom, Canada, and India. We believe that this 
approach would not only pave the way to adapt the experience of 
other countries to our objective reality, but would also ensure that 
views of all stakeholders are taken on board. 

It is my humble view that this process would help narrow the 
difference among political parties, and promote a healthy competi- 
tive and cooperative spirit. 

At this point I would like to address what should be expected of 
the political opposition in Ethiopia, individuals and groups whom 
we hope understand what it means to be loyal opposition, as that 
term is used in mature parliamentary democracies such as the 
United Kingdom, Germany, and India. 

Some of you may have seen an article that appeared in the well- 
respected London-based newsletter, Africa Confidential, last 
month. The article said, in part, and I quote: 

“The coalition that is the CUD refused to take its parliamen- 
tary or council seats as a protest against election abuses. Splits 
have since weakened its members’ resolve, but there is still no 
city government in Addis. Most members of the CUD Central 
Committee opposed a boycott, but with strong support from ex- 
iles in the United States, Chairman Hailu Shawal, who firmly 
opposed participation, outmaneuvered them. 

“Most CUD MPs — that is, 92 out of 109 — are busy organizing 
party caucuses to allow full legislative participation. The gov- 
ernment has met some opposition demands. Consultants from 
Canada, Germany, India, and Britain are reviewing parliamen- 
tary procedures; others are reviewing the press law and the 
National Electoral Board.” 

You have no doubt heard the expression — I think it was ex- 
pressed in the first Spiderman movie, but that does not diminish 
its truth — that “with great power comes great responsibility.” Polit- 
ical influence and political activism also entail great responsibility. 

Our concern that some opposition groups in Ethiopia, whether 
because they are fighting among themselves or because they are 
working purposefully to undermine the constitutional order of our 
country, is shared by United States officials, as well. 

It is worth noting that at a news briefing last December 5, As- 
sistant Secretary of State for African Affairs, Jendayi Frazer, stat- 
ed, and I quote: 
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“I must say also that it is the responsibility of the opposition 
as well, because when the opposition takes stones and pelts the 
police forces, they have to respect the rule of law when they 
are demonstrating freely. 

“And so I think that the responsibility — this is true of Ethi- 
opia, but it is true across Africa — there is responsibility that 
has to be there for both the opposition and for the government. 
Whereas we hold the government even more accountable be- 
cause they are supposed to be the upholders of the rule of law, 
we still must say when the opposition goes out of bounds as 
such. 

“And this is a very diverse opposition in Ethiopia. There are 
some who are demonstrating to sit in Parliament to create 
greater democratic space. There are others who are dem- 
onstrating to overthrow the government. That is true that 
there are differences of opinion, there are some who want to 
reclaim Eritrea. So this opposition, there are democrats within 
the opposition, and there are non-democrats within the opposi- 
tion.” 

Mr. Chairman, the overarching ramifications of Dr. Frazer’s re- 
marks about the importance of the rule of law are taken very seri- 
ously in Ethiopia. I can assure you, Mr. Chairman and Members 
of the Committee, that the Ethiopian Government and the Ethio- 
pian people are both equally committed to respect for the rule of 
law and to seeing that all those accused of crimes are accorded full 
due process of law, no matter what they are charged for. 

Mr. Chairman, here are the reasons for optimism. While the po- 
litical situation in Ethiopia gives us much to ponder, I remain con- 
vinced that there are reasons to be optimistic about the future. Let 
me briefly mention just a few of these reasons. 

First, democratization has taken a center stage in the develop- 
ment discourse of today’s Ethiopian politics. Despite the challenges, 
Ethiopia is moving in the right direction toward democratization. 

A second reason for optimism is that Ethiopia is experiencing 
strong economic growth. Our gross domestic product grew by 11.5 
percent in 2004, and by 9 percent in 2005. Despite drought, in 
some parts of the country the agricultural sector has grown by 15 
percent, and exports have grown by 24.5 percent in the past year. 

Primary school education enrollment rate, which was 61 percent 
in 2001, grew to 79 percent in 2004/2005. Coverage of health serv- 
ices at about the same time grew from 52 to 70 percent. Infant 
mortality rate for under age 5, which was 167 per thousand in 
2002/2003, declined to 97 per thousand this last year. 

There is a construction boom in our capital and other cities, with 
residences, offices, retail shops, and manufacturing facilities being 
built at an unprecedented rate. 

Third, despite increasing tensions between religious groups else- 
where in Africa and in many other countries of the world, the 
major religions live in harmony in Ethiopia, so much so that we 
humbly offer our experience as a model for other religiously plural- 
istic countries. 

A fourth reason for optimism is the recent United States diplo- 
matic initiative to bring about a permanent settlement for the 
Ethiopia-Eritrea border conflict. The situation is still delicate, but 
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with commitment and cooperation from the other side, we envision 
the demarcation of the border in an orderly fashion that assures 
lasting peace between our two countries. Success, however, depends 
on the support of the international community, and assurances of 
confidence from friends like the United States. 

In conclusion, Mr. Chairman, I would like to return to my open- 
ing remarks about the close friendship between Ethiopia and the 
United States. This is not simply a diplomatic friendship between 
distant states. No. It is in many ways a relationship of kith and 
kin. 

There are, according to the best estimates, about half a million 
people of Ethiopian descent living in the United States. This in- 
cludes not just recent immigrants, but the children and grand- 
children of immigrants, as well. Some 100,000 Ethiopian-Ameri- 
cans live in the Washington metropolitan area alone. I am sure 
that each Member of the Subcommittee can number Ethiopian- 
Americans among your constituents. In fact, I am certain you have 
heard from some of them in the days leading up to this hearing. 

We are not claiming to have a perfect multi-party democracy in 
Ethiopia today, but we believe that we are on the right track. And 
we are making progress. We are hopeful that the U.S. Government 
will continue to provide us support and assist us in our democra- 
tization endeavors. 

I can say with confidence that neither the Government of Ethi- 
opia nor the people of Ethiopia desire any action or event that will 
jeopardize our friendship with the Government and people of the 
United States. We highly regard our reciprocal relationship, the 
way in which we share cultural, social, and spiritual values; our al- 
liance in the global war on terrorism, which threatens civilization 
at its roots; our trade and investment ties. 

I trust that the Members of this Committee and all Members of 
the United States Congress hold our friendship in the same high 
regard. 

Thank you for the opportunity to allow me to participate in this 
hearing. I hope I have shed some highlights about the current situ- 
ation in Ethiopia and will be happy to answer any questions that 
you may pose to me. 

[The prepared statement of Ambassador Tessema follows:] 

Prepared Statement of His Excellency Fesseha A. Tessema, Charge 
d’affaires, Embassy of the Federal Democratic Republic of Ethiopia 

Mr. Chairman and distinguished Members of the Subcommittee: 

I appreciate this opportunity to present the views of the Government of Ethiopia 
regarding the topic of this hearing. Our perspective is far more optimistic than the 
title given to this hearing may suggest, yet this optimism is grounded in the experi- 
ential reality of life and politics in Ethiopia today. 

Indeed, we reject the notion that Ethiopia faces a “troubled internal situation.” 
While I do not wish to play the role of Pollyanna and suggest that all is well and 
can never be better, I do wish to emphasize that the growing pains of an emerging 
democracy should not be mistaken for tyranny, which is the exaggerated picture 
that opponents of Ethiopia’s constitutional government want you to see. 

Let me divide my comments into three major sections: First, some historical per- 
spective; second, a look at the current situation; and third, reasons for optimism in 
the future. 
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HISTORICAL PERSPECTIVE 

Ethiopia and the United States have a friendship that has lasted more than a 
century. The two countries first established diplomatic relations in 1903. At the 
time, Ethiopia was one of only two independent countries in Africa (the other being 
Liberia). Ethiopia had been able to maintain its independence despite the relentless 
efforts of European colonizers to carve up the African continent like pieces of a post- 
prandial pie. 

The Ethiopian-American friendship — and partnership in the pursuit of common 
interests — was interrupted only by the brutal dictatorship of Mengistu Haile 
Mariam, who came to power in a bloody military coup in 1974 and who was deposed 
17 years later through the concerted sacrifice and determination of the Ethiopian 
people who persistently fought his reign of terror. One writer characterized 
Mengistu as someone “who held the singular distinction of being the most brutal 
tyrant on a continent known for brutal tyrants,” ^ explaining that Mengistu distin- 
guished himself not only by his ruthless imposition of Marxist dogma on an unwill- 
ing populace, but also for the opulence of his ruling party’s lifestyle in the midst 
of the decade’s worst famine.”^ His military regime reoriented the government and 
the national economy from capitalism to Marxism. It maintained a monolithic gov- 
ernment and party structure, which kept a tight rein on the economy and society. 
The Workers’ Party of Ethiopia, organized according to the Leninist principle of 
“democratic centralism”, was the sole legitimate party in the country. It was a sys- 
tem that outlawed and suppressed political dissent and pursued policies, which are 
of authoritarian in nature and hostile to democratic governances. 

Mr. Chairman, almost exactly 20 years ago, on the other side of Capitol Hill, the 
Committee on Foreign Relations of the United States Senate held a hearing on the 
topic: “Ethiopia Update: Forced Population Removal and Human Rights.” In intro- 
ducing the hearing. Senator Nancy Landon Kassebaum, who was presiding in the 
absence of the chairman, said: 

In late 1984, the Ethiopian Government initiated a policy of resettling Ethio- 
pians from the northern drought-stricken areas where liberation movements 
have been waging war against the central government for some 20 years, to the 
fertile, less densely populated southern and Western regions of the country. 

The Government’s goal is to relocate approximately 1.8 million people. To 
date, an estimated 600,000 have been moved. . . . 

According to sources both in Government and out, there is reason to believe 
that 100,000 human beings have died as a direct result of the resettlement pro- 
gram. The American people have responded generously and without concern for 
the ideology of the Marxist government of Ethiopia, when hundreds of thou- 
sands of Ethiopians were suffering from drought and famine last year [1985]. 

Our concern for saving Ethiopian lives last year led to a massive United 
States Government and private sector effort to provide food and relief supplies 
to Ethiopia. Today, however, we find that the threat to Ethiopian lives comes 
not from famine but from the Ethiopian government.® 

A few minutes later. Senator Rudy Boschwitz made a fitting historical analogy: 

Very frankly, it sounds to me that what is happening in Ethiopia is more like 
the twenties and thirties in Russia when they collectivized and upward of 30 
million people were killed, including about a third of those being Ukrainians. 
Now it appears that something similar to that is occurring in Ethiopia.’^ 

And then Senator Paul Trible spoke of his own observations from his trip to Ethi- 
opia: 

I have walked the feeding camps of Ethiopia. I met with the principals of the 
Mengistu government. And I think it is very clear what Comrade Mengistu is 
about. His is a ruthless government. He is far more interested in maintaining 
power than he is in improving the woeful condition of these people. 


1 Lawrence Person, “Exit the Dictator, Stage Left: Ethiopia After Mengistu,” Terra Nova, Vol. 
1, No. 1, p. 103. 

2 Ibid., p. 101. 

® “Ethiopia Update: Forced Population Removal and Human Rights,” Hearing before the Com- 
mittee on Foreign Relations, United States Senate, Ninety-Ninth Congress, Second Session, 
March 6, 1986 (Washington: U.S. Government Printing Office, 1986), p. 1. 

'I Ibid., p. 14. 
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At best, the Mengistu regime has evidenced a most callous disregard for life. 
At worst, Mengistu has carried out a march of death, a conscious policy of geno- 
cide.® 

Finally, one of the witnesses at that hearing, Jason W. Clay of Cultural Survival, 
Inc., “a non-profit human rights organization located in Cambridge, Massachusetts,” 
testified: 

Since 1980, our interviews with refugees from each of the major ethnic groups 
in Ethiopia indicate that the present government is attempting to systemati- 
cally destroy culturally distinct groups within the country. This systematic de- 
struction appears to be based on the goal of creating a strong central state upon 
which each local community is dependent.® 

Mr. Chairman, I offer this short history lesson to indicate the situation from 
which present-day Ethiopia was forced to emerge. The Mengistu regime oppressed 
the people and repressed civil society. When our country was liberated from the dic- 
tatorship 15 years ago, our people had little idea of what self-government meant and 
even less experience of it. 

What we faced in 1991 was succinctly explained by political scientist Richard Jo- 
seph of Emory University: 

Ethiopia’s new government, led by Meles Zenawi, was left with the task of 
satisf 3 dng a number of competing imperatives — conducting democratic 
elections . . .; reassuring international donors of his regimes commitment to 
democratic pluralism . . .; and respecting freedoms of assembly, organization, 
and expression in a country that had never previously enjoyed them (and in 
which many political groups preferred to settle disagreements by resort to 
arms). Since 1991, the new regime has achieved a high degree of presentability 
and has overcome or defused many of these challenges.'^ 

The transition from Communist dictatorship to emerging democracy was not im- 
mediate. Several steps had to be taken along the way. We first had to deal with 
what Hans Binnendijk of the International Institute for Strategic Studies in London 
called “revolutionary restructuring” in an article that, despite being written in 1987 
(four years before Mengistu was driven from power), seems to be a remarkably pre- 
scient description of what actually occurred in the early years of the new Ethiopia: 

Transition in a revolutionary situation need not always lead to a complete col- 
lapse of society. Once the autocrat is off the scene, a transition can bring a re- 
structuring of the government within the institutions of the old society. This 
type of transition generally promotes a more stable outcome in the long-term 
and can in fact lead to strengthened ties with the United States 

The revolutionary restructuring model generally includes street confronta- 
tions between supporters and opponents of the autocrat, but the transition itself 
is usually relatively bloodless. The autocrat usually flees the country or is ar- 
rested. Many of the existing economic, social, and political institutions remain 
basically intact. New political leaders emerge to run the government, and ele- 
ments of the former military leadership either share power or acquiesce in civil- 
ian leadership. The new leadership is more pragmatic than ideological, less in- 
clined to seek or hold power through violent means, and generally has some 
government experience.® 

As I have indicated, the transition from dictatorship to democracy was complex. 
Immediately after the fall of the military regime a Transitional Government, com- 
posed of the then active political parties in the country was established. Pursuant 
to the mandate entrusted to it through the Transitional Charter, the Transitional 
Government laid the necessary conditions that led towards the adoption of the 1995 
Constitution. 

The 1995 Constitution marked a transition towards multiparty democracy. It pro- 
vides for a federal state structure with nine member states making up the federa- 
tion. It enshrined fundamental principles aimed at ensuring a democratic order and 


sibid., pp. 17-18. 

®Ibid., p. 46. 

'^Richard Joseph, “Africa, 1990—1997: Yrora Abertura to Closure,” in Larry Diamond and Marc 
F. Plattner, eds.. Democratization in Africa (Baltimore: The Johns Hopkins University Press, 
1999), p. 8. 

®Hans Binnendijk, “Authoritarian Regimes in Transition,” reprinted in Brad Roberts, ed., The 
New Democracies: Global Change and IJ.S. Policy (Cambridge: The MIT Press, 1990), pp. 219— 
220 . 
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a political community founded on the rule of law. It is important to note here those 
principles such as Sovereignty of the People, Supremacy of the Constitution, the in- 
alienability and inviolability of Human and Democratic Rights and the establish- 
ment of Accountability of Government. 

Democratization has taken a center stage in the development discourse of today’s 
Ethiopian politics. We recognize that there can be neither development nor stability 
with out democracy. It is on the basis of such conviction that the Ethiopian Govern- 
ment has put in place conducive legal, policy and administrative frameworks that 
have concretely helped to implant and nurture democracy in the last decade. 

In fact, establishing a democratic order is a long process that presupposes the 
building up and strengthening of institutions of democratic governance in the coun- 
try. In this regard, Ethiopia has so far taken a series of measures to develop and 
strengthen democratic institutions that play important roles in monitoring 
misadministration, ensuring the protection of human rights and guarding against 
corruption. Accordingly, it has statutorily established the Ombudsman Office, the 
Human Rights Commission and the Federal Ethics and Anti-Corruption Commis- 
sion. Ethiopia is also a party to major international and regional human rights trea- 
ties and is duly discharging its treaty obligations. The ongoing justice sector reform 
is also worth noting in this regard. 

Democracy also implies the existence of a multi-party system and the holding of 
periodic elections. Ethiopia has come a long way in this regard. Since 1991, it adopt- 
ed a multi-party system and has so far held three periodic elections, which over the 
course of time have demonstrated significant improvements. The U.S. Department 
of State summarizes this period nicely in its latest “Background Note” on Ethiopia, 
published just two months ago: 

In Ethiopia, President Meles Zenawi and members of the [Transitional Gov- 
ernment of Ethiopia] pledged to oversee the formation of a multi-party democ- 
racy. The election for a 547-member constituent assembly was held in June 
1994, and this assembly adopted the constitution of the Federal Democratic Re- 
public of Ethiopia in December 1994. The elections for Ethiopia’s first popularly 
chosen national parliament and regional legislatures were held in May and 
June 1995. Most opposition parties chose to boycott these elections, ensuring a 
landslide victory for the EPRDF. International and non-governmental observers 
concluded that opposition parties would have been able to participate had they 
chosen to do so. The Government of the Federal Democratic Republic of Ethi- 
opia was installed in August 1995 . . . 

Political parties include the Ethiopian People’s Revolutionary Democratic 
Front (EPRDF), the Coalition for Unity and Democracy (CUD), the United Ethi- 
opian Democratic Forces (UEDF), and other small parties. Suffrage is universal 
at age 18. 

In 2003, Ethiopia continued its transition from a unitary to a federal system 
of government. The EPRDF-led government of Prime Minister Meles Zenawi 
has promoted a policy of ethnic federalism, devolving significant powers to re- 
gional, ethnically based authorities. Ethiopia today has 9 semi-autonomous ad- 
ministrative regions and two special city administrations (Addis Ababa and Dire 
Dawa), which have the power to raise their own revenues.® 

THE CURRENT SITUATION 

This brings us to the events of the past year, events which brought us into this 
room to discuss Ethiopia’s internal situation. We are here because of what happened 
after last May’s highly successful parliamentary and local government elections, 
which increased the number of opposition party Members of Parliament from 12 to 
172 and gave opposition parties all but one seat on the Addis Ababa city council. 

The Third National and Regional elections held on Mayl5, 2005 represents a 
landmark in the advancement of democracy in Ethiopia. More than 27 million peo- 
ple were registered for the election, out of which 90% casted their votes. 77 political 
parties and 575 independent candidates have contested for seats in the Federal Par- 
liament and State Councils. Over three hundred international observers and tens 
of thousands of local observers monitored the election process. 

International and domestic observers of the elections agreed that they were con- 
ducted in a free, fair, and transparent manner. For example, the Carter Center sent 
a delegation of observers who concluded: 


®U.S. Department of State, “Background Note: Ethiopia,” January 2006; found at http:// 
WWW. state. gov/r/pa/ei/bgn/2859.htm. 
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The May 15 parliamentary elections were Ethiopia’s third national elections 
following elections in 1995 and 2000. The 2005 elections took place in a highly 
contested environment and in a diverse country where regional considerations 
are influential and with the majority of voters in rural areas. 

In contrast with previous national elections, the 2005 elections were sharply 
contested and offered Ethiopian citizens a democratic choice for the first time 
in their long history. The ruling party took the initiative to negotiate with the 
opposition and level the pla3dng field, and agreed to a number of important elec- 
toral reforms that created conditions for a more open and genuinely competitive 
process. The early negotiations between parties were, in and of themselves, a 
step forward for the democratization process in Ethiopia. 

The National Election Board of Ethiopia (NEBE) implemented these reforms 
and adopted other important measures to increase transparency and responsive- 
ness to political parties. Civil society organizations contributed greatly to the 
electoral process by organizing public forums, conducting voter education train- 
ing, and deploying domestic observers. Most importantly, the Ethiopian public 
demonstrated their commitment to democracy through their active and enthusi- 
astic participation in the May 15 poll. As a result of these efforts and others 
by diverse Ethiopian actors and institutions, the overwhelming majority of Ethi- 
opians had the opportunity to make a meaningful choice in the May 15 elec- 
tions. This significant accomplishment has the potential to lead to further de- 
mocratization and to consolidate multiparty competition. 

The Carter Center report continues to say that, while some complaints about indi- 
vidual constituency results were credible, “the majority of the constituency results 
based on the May 15 polling and tabulation are credible and reflect competitive con- 
ditions.” 

The U.S. State Department in its statement of 16 September2005 recognized the 
election “to stand out as a milestone in creating a new, more competitive multi- 
party political system”. 

Mr. Chairman and members of the subcommittee, as experienced candidates and 
political leaders, you know that no election is flawless, even in a mature democracy. 
(Eor instance, in 2004 the Washington state gubernatorial race was forced into a 
recount and many weeks of court hearings and rulings by judges about the validity 
of ballots and complaints about the process. This past December, the state of Vir- 
ginia carried out a recount for its state’s Attorney General contest. And I need not 
remind you of the controversy surrounding the 2000 presidential election in Flor- 
ida.) 

Ethiopia is learning, through experience, how to become a better democracy. We 
are pleased that international observers, such as those from the Carter Center, 
agree that Ethiopia is on the right path. The fact that opposition parties increased 
their seats in Parliament from 12 to 172 is evidence of progress, since a robust de- 
mocracy depends in large part on the participation of an active and loyal opposition, 
engaging the majority party in debate, respectfully challenging the positions of the 
Prime Minister and his cabinet, and helping to hone proposed legislation into good, 
strong and effective law for the benefit of all the people. 

Let me add that, despite protestation and calls for boycott by the Coalition for 
Unity and Democracy (CUD), a coalition of four political parties, more than 89 of 
its elected representatives have taken the seats in Parliament, seats that they won 
in fair, competitive elections. That number appears to be growing as constituents 
tell their elected representatives that a boycott is nothing but being on the outside 
looking in, rather than on the inside making a difference. 

The new MPs have been embraced by their fellows. The Speaker of the House of 
Peoples Representatives made special effort to provide the necessary support for the 
newly elected legislators. He has made sure that members of opposition parties are 
included in delegations to international parliamentary conferences. All Members are 
invited to participate in debates over the issues of the day and proposed legislation 
that will affect the lives of their constituents. 

Our country’s parliamentary elections were followed by violence and demonstra- 
tions instigated by some groups and individuals who became disgruntled when their 
preferred outcome was not the same as the result on Election Day. 

A few days after the elections took place, a group of opposition leaders asserted 
that fraud or vote rigging had taken place in a number of constituencies and in- 
sisted that the results be nullified. Following the submission of complaints by the 


i*’ Final Statement on The Carter Center Observation of the Ethiopia 2005 National Elections, 
September 2005; found at http://www.cartercenter.org/documents/2199.pdf. 

11 Ibid. 
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contending political parties, the independent National Election Board of Ethiopia 
(NEBE) set up a transparent complaint review mechanism, which was also endorsed 
by the major opposition parties. The NEBE investigated all of the cases — something 
that severely taxed the board’s resources — and concluded that in 31 cases, there was 
sufficient evidence of fraud or other irregularities that new elections were ordered. 
What was odd about the list of 299 constituencies against which complaints were 
filed, however, was that it included some districts in which the opposition parties 
had fielded no candidates and others in which the opposition candidates had won 
the election! It was clear that the list had been drawn up prior to election day with 
the intention that it would be used to cast doubt on the legitimacy of the electoral 
process, regardless of the actual outcome of the vote. The Carter Center in its Final 
report noted, “Within the universe of seats impacted by the complaint process, many 
of these cases lacked sufficient evidence to warrant challenging the result.” 

If only such an anecdote represented the worst of what happened in the weeks 
following the election. Unfortunately, in June and again in November 2005, people 
were killed and injured in public insurrections in Addis Ababa and other places — 
this much is true. What is not often reported in the news media is that demonstra- 
tors came armed with clubs and grenades and guns. Policemen were killed and in- 
jured, too, while trying to keep the peace. In addition, a significant amount of public 
as well as private property was destroyed and looted by the “demonstrators.” These 
public insurrections were unfortunately called by hardcore elements of the CUD, 
who rejected the outcome of the election and vowed to disrupt the constitutional 
order and persistently engaged themselves in fomenting riots and inciting violence. 

I would like to make another historical point, this time drawn from the histories 
of other countries besides Ethiopia. Incidents such as those we experienced last 
June and last November are not unique to contemporary times. Other democracies 
have experienced incidents like those as they developed, grew and matured. 

For example, 

• in 1918 in Canada, there were protest demonstrations against a new military 
conscription law. On April 1 of that year, four men were killed when the army 
opened fire on a crowd in Quebec City. The coroner’s inquest would later 
show that these men were pedestrians who had not been involved in the pro- 
tests. 

• in May 1886 at Haymarket Square in Chicago, there was a demonstration by 
laborers and their supporters who were demanding an eight-hour work day. 
When policemen attempted to disperse the meeting, a bomb exploded and ri- 
oting ensued. Seven policemen and four other persons were killed, and more 
than 100 persons were wounded. 

• in May 1894, federal troops were sent to break up a strike by Pullman car 
workers in Illinois. President Grover Cleveland sent 2,000 soldiers and by the 
end of the strike, 13 strikers were killed and 57 were wounded. An estimated 
$80,000 worth of property was damaged.^^ 

These were all regrettable incidents. They are inexcusable but they are lessons 
from history that show how it is possible to learn from mistakes. 

In the aftermath of last year’s violence in Ethiopia, a number of individuals in- 
volved in the violence were arrested. Of these, a huge majority was released without 
being charged. There are fewer than 170 people in custody today. They are charged 
and awaiting trial. 

In every case, those arrested and charged have access to legal counsel and are 
able to communicate with their families. My government respects the due process 
of law, and wants to see justice satisfied in every one of the cases that resulted from 
the violent actions of the past few months. Those who are acquitted will be free to 
return to their homes and businesses, while those who are found guilty will be sen- 
tenced according to the law. 

We firmly believe that the true measure of democracy is its dispensation to jus- 
tice. Hence we urge everyone to let the judicial process take its course. 

Moreover, in an effort to prevent such violence from occurring in the future. Par- 
liament has established an independent inquiry commission, consisting of religious 
leaders, jurists, and civic activists, which is not only looking into the root causes 
of the violence, but examining the behavior of the police and security forces. We un- 


“Conscription Crisis of 1917,” Wikipedia, at http://en.wikipedia.org/wiki/Conscrip- 
tion Crisis of 1917. 

“Haymarket Square riot,” Columbia Encyclopedia, Sixth Edition, 2001—05, at http:// 
www.bartleby.com/65/ha/Haymarke.html. 

“Pullman Strike,” Wikipedia, at http://en.wikipedia.org/wiki/Pullman Strike. 
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derstand that, as Ethiopia develops into a more mature democracy, public dem- 
onstrations of sentiment in favor of an issue or against another will become more 
frequent. We want such demonstrations to be peaceful in their goals and in their 
practice. 

Drawing lesson from the last elections, the Government is now taking measures 
to reform the procedure and code of conduct of the House, to enhance the implemen- 
tation capacity of the National Electoral Board and review and enhance the media 
laws. Accordingly, the Government hired foreign consultants, to undertake studies 
and present a comparative analysis in light of the experiences of four countries with 
rich democratic traditions, i.e. Germany, United Kingdom, Canada and India. We 
believe that this approach would not only pave the way to adapt the experience of 
other countries to our objective reality, but would also ensure that views of all 
stakeholders are taken on board. It is my humble view that this process would help 
narrow the differences among political parties and promote a healthy competition 
and cooperative spirit. 

Concerning the Rules of Procedure and the code of conduct of the House of Peo- 
ples Representatives, the consultants have now completed their study. And it is ex- 
pected that the political parties in the House would soon start negotiation on the 
basis of the study with a view to reforming the rules of procedure and codes of con- 
duct of the House. 

The foreign consultants have also finalized and submitted their report on the re- 
form and enhancement of the capacity of the National Election Board of Ethiopia. 
Once the Plan of Action is finalized, the matter will be presented for discussion for 
the political parties in the parliament. After the necessary revision of the election 
law, it is expected that the House in accordance with the Constitution will appoint 
a new electoral board. 

The review of the media law is indeed in progress. We hope it will be finalized 
in the coming few months. I would like to take this opportunity to thank the United 
States Government for its support in this process. 

At this point I would like to address what should be expected of the political oppo- 
sition in Ethiopia, individuals and groups whom we hope understand what it means 
to be the “loyal opposition” as that term is used in mature parliamentary democ- 
racies such as the United Kingdom, Germany, and India. 

As you know, whether owing to internal disarray or a purposeful attempt to un- 
dermine the legitimacy of the Ethiopian government, some political figures chose to 
boycott Parliament even after they were elected to serve their constituents. 

In addressing a similar situation some years ago. Professor Christopher Lingle of 
the University of Natal pointed out the irresponsibility of such a stance: 

It would seem apparent that those who endorse . . . election boycotts have 
not examined the issues fully. In all events, the call for [a] boycott has occurred 
without offering a fully articulated, coherent set of alternatives. It is certainly 
the case, for a variety of reasons, that the issues related to the boycott have 
not been aired openly ... As a consequence, a strong argument is made that 
the most likely result of continued rejection of the use of existing political struc- 
tures will be violent upheaval, 

It must be understood, not least by supporters of the mass democratic move- 
ment, that participation in democratic structures necessarily involves bar- 
gaining and compromise — not to be confused with co-optation. In the worst of 
all possible worlds, continued non-participation simply insures that the least 
principled and most unscrupulous individuals will be able to take what power 
there is and benefit materially from political office. By allowing the more read- 
ily corruptible to occupy political space, non-participation is counterproductive: 
instead of progressive leaders developing inroads to advance the objectives of 
the mass democratic movement, less scrupulous elements set about to line their 
own pockets. 

As a practical matter. Professor Lingle points out, participation in public office 
brings with it increased access to the media, legal protections associated with hold- 
ing public office, “and a means to develop and expand a political power base.” Re- 
fusal to participate fully in electoral politics, he argues, results in “real costs which 
hinder the desired outcomes. The costs of refusal to participate are well defined. 
New strategies must be developed to avoid or minimize these costs.” 


Christopher Lingle, “Strategies of Participation,” Southern African Freedom Review, Au- 
tumn 1989, p. 1. 
i®Ibid., pp. 4-5. 

I'^Ibid., p. 5. 
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One of these costs has been international ridicule. Some of you may have seen 
an article that appeared in the well-respected, London-based newsletter, Africa Con- 
fidential, last month. The article said, in part: 

Nine months after May’s controversial elections, Addis Ababa’s councillors 
have still not taken their seats. The four-party opposition Coalition for Unity 
and Democracy (CUD) won the capital by a landslide, taking 137 of 138 council 
seats and all 23 of the region’s parliamentary seats. The coalition (All Ethiopia 
Unity Party, AEUP; Kestedamena (Rainbow Ethiopia); Ethiopian Democratic 
League, EDL; and United Ethiopia Democratic Party, UEDP-Medhin) then re- 
fused to take its parliamentary or council seats, as a protest against election 
abuses (AC Vol 47 No 1 & Vol 46 No 23). Splits have since weakened its mem- 
bers’ resolve but there’s still no city government. 

Most members of the CUD Central Committee opposed a boycott but, with 
strong support from exiles in the United States, CUD Chairman Hailu Shawal, 
who firmly opposed participation, outmanoeuvred them. Hailu was aiming to 
turn the coalition into a single party, in which his own AEUP’s majority would 
give it control. The CUD’s other main component, UEDP-Medhin, walked out. 
It now has a new chairman, Lidetu Ayelew, and almost all its members of par- 
liament have taken their seats. 

Most CUD MPs — 92 of 109 — have decided to do the same and are busy 
organising party caucuses and new leaderships for AEUP and Rainbow, to allow 
full legislative participation. The government has met some opposition de- 
mands. Consultants from Canada, Germany, India and Britain are reviewing 
parliamentary procedures; others are reviewing the press law and the National 
Electoral Board (NEB).i® 

You have no doubt heard the expression — I think it was expressed in the first Spi- 
der-Man movie, but that does not diminish its truth — that “With great power comes 
great responsibility.” Political influence and political activism also entail great re- 
sponsibility. Our concern that some opposition groups in Ethiopia, whether because 
they are squabbling amongst themselves or because they are working purposefully 
to undermine the constitutional order of our country, is shared by U.S. officials, as 
well. It is worth noting that, at a news briefing last December 5, Assistant Secretary 
of State for African Affairs Jendayi Frazer stated: 

I must say also that it’s the responsibility of the opposition as well because 
when the opposition takes stones and pelts the police forces, they have to re- 
spect the rule of law when they’re demonstrating freely. And so I think that 
the responsibility — this is true of Ethiopia but it’s true across Africa — there’s re- 
sponsibility that has to be there for both the opposition and for the government. 
I^ereas we hold the governments even more accountable because they are sup- 
posed to be the upholders of the rule of law, we still must say when the opposi- 
tion goes out of bounds as such. 

And this is a very diverse opposition in Ethiopia. There are some who are 
demonstrating to sit in parliament, to create greater democratic space. There 
[are] others who are demonstrating to overthrow the government. And that’s 
true that there are different — there are some who want to reclaim Eritrea. 

So this opposition — there [are] democrats within the opposition and there are 
non-democrats within the opposition, 

The overarching ramifications of Dr. Frazer’s remarks about the importance of the 
rule of law are taken very seriously in Ethiopia. Ethiopians share a reverence for 
the rule of law, and of due process of law. We share the view of law professor Daniel 
D. Ntanda Nsereko of the University of Botswana, who wrote in Human Rights 
Quarterly: 

Law is the antidote to anarchy. It recognizes personal rights and imposes duties 
on citizens. It also regulates the relations between citizens among themselves and 
between the citizens and the community as a corporate body. In general, the law 
prescribes what is acceptable conduct for the society it governs. 

Observance of the law, particularly law that is consonant with the principles 
of human rights, is essential to the continued existence of civil society and to 
societal harmony. The blessings of life under a civil society would doubtless be 
jeopardize, if not lost, were the law not observed. Fortunately, the majority of 
citizens will normally observe the law voluntarily, since they appreciate the im- 


i®“Ethiopia: Waiting but not Sitting,” Africa Confidential, Vol 47, No. 4, 17 February 2006. 
“Africa Update: Democracy and Human Rights,” Briefing at Foreign Press Center, Decem- 
ber 5, 2005, at http://www.state.gOv/p/af/rls/rm/2006/59842.htm. 
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portance and the advantages of so doing. However, there will always be a mi- 
nority of citizens who, out of carelessness, selfishness, or social maladaptation, 
will flout the law, disrupting relations within and causing suffering to the com- 
munity. As a preventative, civil society establishes mechanisms for dealing with 
these disruptive elements. The mechanisms are used to remind or coerce these 
elements to conform with the accepted standards of conduct or simply to deter 
them from their unacceptable conduct, and generally to secure safety and secu- 
rity for all citizens.^® 

I can assure you, Mr. Chairman and members of the subcommittee, that Ethio- 
pia’s government and people are both equally committed to respect for the rule of 
law and to seeing that all those accused of crimes are accorded full due process of 
law, no matter what they are charged with. 

My government believes that peaceful resolution of political differences is the best 
for Ethiopia. We believe that the ruling and loyal opposition parties should not be 
viewed as adversaries. Rather they should be viewed as political forces that work 
in harmony for the betterment of the lives of all Ethiopians. It is in this same sprit 
that the government has also been engaging itself with the civil society in the demo- 
cratic process of the country. 


REASONS FOR OPTIMISM 

While the political situation in Ethiopia gives us much to ponder, I remain con- 
vinced that there are reasons to be optimistic about the future. Let me briefly men- 
tion just a few of these reasons. 

First, democratization has taken a center stage in the development discourse of 
today’s Ethiopian politics. Despite the challenges, Ethiopia is moving on the right 
direction towards democratization. 

A second reason for optimism is that Ethiopia is experiencing strong economic 
growth. Our gross domestic product grew by 11.5 percent in 2004 and 9 percent in 
2005. Despite drought, the agricultural sector has grown by 15 percent and exports 
have grown by 24.5 percent in the past year. Primary school enrollment rate, which 
was 61 percent in 2000/2001 grew to 79 percent in 2004/2005. Coverage of health 
services at about the same time grew from 52 to 70 percent. Infant mortality rate 
(under age five), which was 167/1000 in 2002/2003, declined to 97/1000. There is a 
construction boom in Addis Ababa and other cities, with residences, offices, retail 
shops, and manufacturing facilities being built at an unprecedented rate. 

Third, despite increasing tensions between religious groups in many countries of 
the world, the major religions live in harmony in Ethiopia — so much so that we 
humbly offer our experience as a model for other religiously pluralistic countries. 

A fourth reason for optimism is the recent U.S. diplomatic initiative to bring 
about a permanent settlement for the Ethiopia-Eritrea border conflict. The situation 
is still delicate, but with commitment and cooperation from the other side, we can 
envision demarcation of the border in an orderly fashion that assures lasting peace 
between our countries. Success, however, depends on the support of the inter- 
national community and assurances of confidence from friends like the United 
States. 

In conclusion, I would like to return to my opening remarks about the close 
friendship between Ethiopia and the United States. This is not simply a diplomatic 
friendship between distant states. No, it is in many ways a relationship of kith and 
kin. There are, according to the best estimates, about half a million people of Ethio- 
pian descent living in the United States. This includes not just recent immigrants, 
but the children and grandchildren of immigrants as well. Some 100,000 Ethiopian- 
Americans live in the Washington metropolitan area alone. I am sure that each 
Member of this subcommittee can number Ethiopian-Americans among your con- 
stituents — in fact, I am certain you have heard from some of them in the days lead- 
ing up to this hearing. 

We are not claiming to have a perfect multi-party democracy in Ethiopia. But we 
believe that we are on the right track. And we are making progress. We are hopeful 
that the US Government will continue to provide its support and assistance in our 
democratization endeavors. 

I can say, with confidence, that neither the government of Ethiopia nor the people 
of Ethiopia desire any action or event that will jeopardize our friendship with the 
government and people of the United States. We highly regard our reciprocal rela- 
tionship — the ways in which we share cultural, social, and spiritual values; our alli- 
ance in the global war on terrorism, which threatens civilization at its roots; our 
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trade and investment ties. I trust that the Members of this subcommittee, and all 
Members of the United States Congress, hold our friendship in the same high re- 
gard. 

Thank you for this opportunity to participate in this hearing. I hope that I have 
sufficiently addressed your concerns and will be happy to answer any questions you 
may wish to pose. 

Mr. Smith of New Jersey. Mr. Ambassador, thank you so much 
for your testimony. 

Let me just begin by reading a statement that Amnesty Inter- 
national, which the Amnesty Director for Africa, Lynn 
Fredricksson, will make in the third panel. And she makes the 
point that Amnesty International is increasingly concerned that the 
Government of Ethiopia is systematically violating its citizens’ 
most basic human freedoms. 

She goes on to say that the security forces have committed seri- 
ous human rights violations with impunity against demonstrators 
and political detainees. 

How do you respond to that? Is that true? Is that not true? 

Ambassador Tessema. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. I haven’t seen 
the particular report that you are referring to. 

Mr. Smith of New Jersey. Well, just that statement. 

Ambassador Tessema. First, regarding the detainees who have 
been in jail since the June and November crises, Mr. Chairman, I 
can assure you, and there are other international organizations, in- 
cluding representatives from these civil societies, that are visiting 
these detainees and prisoners. There is not any way there is fore- 
sight, abuse or lack of access to their lawyers, to their family. 

We have extensively brought to the attention of the Members of 
Congress that this is not the case. If there is any specific allegation 
then I can look into, but there are no grounds for such. They are 
treated in the best way we are able to do given that overall our 
prison system is not up to the levels of international standards. 
But there are no grounds for lack of access to health care or any- 
thing like that. 

Mr. Smith of New Jersey. Let me ask you then, if we will be 
asking Manfred Nowak, I will initiate a letter today to the Special 
Rapporteur on Torture. We will ask him to visit Ethiopia and to 
visit specific individuals and sites in Ethiopia. Are you prepared to 
say that your government would accept and allow him unfettered 
access under his terms and conditions? 

Ambassador Tessema. No, sir, I am not in a position to say ei- 
ther my government will or will not accept him there. I am here 
to present to you what has transpired in the last 1 year. Mr. Chair- 
man, as you know, when this request comes either through your of- 
fice or through any other government office, my government will 
respond to it at that time. 

You are putting me on the spot as if I have 

Mr. Smith of New Jersey. Well, I am following up on your 
statement a moment ago. 

Ambassador Tessema. I am not even aware of under what cir- 
cumstances a Special Rapporteur on Torture will go to Ethiopia. As 
you know, I was at the United Nations for 10 years. And under the 
United Nations Procedures, a special rapporteur to particular coun- 
tries are assigned under different circumstances. So if there is a re- 
quest, I will he more than happy 
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Mr. Smith of New Jersey. The special rapporteur has an ability 
to initiate an investigation that he deems necessary. Obviously the 
host government needs to allow him to have access under his terms 
and conditions. And part of those terms and conditions always is 
that people do not have, or are not retaliated against who speak 
out, and that he has the ability to go where he wants to go, and 
visit who he wants to visit with. 

And I ask that because in your response to my first question, you 
talked about the access issue, and that people do have access to the 
prisoners. We seem to have a very different set of information on 
that, because my understanding is that there is a difficulty that 
people have access to people in the prisons. Some perhaps, but fam- 
ily members, human rights organizations, do not have unfettered 
access. 

And so that request will be made to him. Whether or not he fol- 
lows up on it will remain to be seen. But I would hope that you 
would say today but of course. 

Ambassador Tessema. Mr. Chairman, as I said, I can assure you 
my government has nothing to hide. There are no grounds for alle- 
gations of torture. Our government has assured your office and oth- 
ers that these allegations are untrue. What I said was that I am 
not sure under what circumstances, under what terms of reference, 
you are asking me that I can accept or reject 

Mr. Smith oe New Jersey. Let me ask you. Amnesty Inter- 
national again in their statement, and I will just read one declara- 
tive statement that they make in their opening testimony: “The se- 
curity forces have committed serious human rights violations with 
impunity against demonstrators and political detainees.” 

Is that true or false? 

Ambassador Tessema. It is false. Amnesty International cannot 
back that up, and we are very willing to clarify to your office with 
all the details once we know which specific allegations they are 
talking about. 

I have seen Amnesty International reports, and with all due re- 
spect to the organization, sometimes they cannot substantiate their 
allegations, sometimes they do. But I can assure you, such allega- 
tions are not true. 

Mr. Smith oe New Jersey. Well, I hope you will stay for the 
third panel and listen to their statement. Because if you would 
like, we could call you back at that time to ask you to respond to 
their testimony. 

Let me ask you as well, the statement is made again by Amnesty 
that they hold that the charges of treason, outrages against the 
Constitution, organizing and inciting armed rebellion, and acts of 
genocide levied against 131 CUD leaders, human rights defenders, 
and journalists, most of whom were in physical custody, have no 
merit. How do you respond to that? 

Ambassador Tessema. Can you repeat that question? What alle- 
gations? 

Mr. Smith of New Jersey. Amnesty International holds, and I 
quote, that “Charges of treason, outrages against the Constitution, 
organizing and inciting armed rebellion, and acts of genocide levied 
against some 131 CUD leaders,” they footnote that and say it is 
now 115 since charges were dropped against 18, “human rights de- 
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fenders and journalists, most of whom were in physical custody, 
have no merit.” How do you respond to that? 

Ambassador Tessema. Sir, these cases are back in the courts. I 
think, as you know, Mr. Chairman, rule of law is a fundamental 
principle of a democratic society. These cases are in the courts. The 
defendants have their lawyers representing them in the courts. 
Why would anybody want to prejudge? Unless there is a general 
bias against the court system. Some detainees have been released, 
some remain in detention. 

We have to wait and see. The government has pressed charges, 
and the courts are doing their duty. I think it is better to leave it 
at that and see what happens. 

Mr. Smith of New Jersey. When Secretary Yamamoto was here 
I raised the case of Mr. Keflee, who two courts found him, or the 
charges lobbed against him, as being without merit. And yet the 
prosecutor and the government continued to hold him without jus- 
tification. How do you respond to that? 

So here the courts stepped in, did what they were supposed to 
do: Adjudicate a matter of law and a charge, and they found him 
to be without blemish and without having committed an infraction. 
And yet, he is still in prison. We find that very baffling. 

Ambassador Tessema. I have no specific knowledge of the case 
you are mentioning. I am really baffled by the situation you raised, 
Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Smith of New Jersey. The distortion? 

Ambassador Tessema. No. Unless the special prosecutor has the 
legal basis to appeal, there is no way that this person would stay 
in jail just because the government prosector has said he should re- 
main in detention. 

Mr. Smith of New Jersey. Can you guarantee us today he will 
be released immediately? 

Ambassador Tessema. I can’t guarantee a release. 

Mr. Smith of New Jersey. Will you personally, now that you 
know that there is a concern here about his case and others 

Ambassador Tessema. I can only look into this matter and get 
back to you. 

Mr. Smith of New Jersey. I would appreciate that very much. 

Ambassador Tessema. How could I, in my capacity as a civil 
servant, go over the jurisdiction of the courts and ask the courts 
to release him? I don’t think that is realistically expected of me. 

Mr. Smith of New Jersey. Let me ask you with regards to tor- 
ture, inhumane, cruel, and degrading treatment, all of the items 
that are mentioned and proscribed in the convention against tor- 
ture. Have any of the detainees been subjected to any cruel, inhu- 
mane, degrading, or torture treatment? 

Ambassador Tessema. None whatsoever, Mr. Chairman. On the 
record, none whatsoever. 

Mr. Smith of New Jersey. Let me ask you with regards to the 
89 members you point out have taken their seats in Parliament. It 
does strike me that that means that if you don’t take your seat in 
Parliament, you take your seat in the jail: You get incarcerated. 

Let me just point out, and maybe you could explain this, there 
are parliamentarians around the world who get elected and don’t 
take their seats because they have an objection. In the case of 
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Northern Ireland, for example, members of the Sinn Fein party get 
elected, but because the oath of office requires them to swear oath 
and allegiance to the Queen, which they don’t recognize, they do 
not take their seats in Parliament. Now, that is their prerogative, 
but they are not arrested, they are not incarcerated, and they are 
not cruelly mistreated as a result of that. 

Those who decided not to take their positions, you know, not the 
89, but the others, why is it that they were rounded up and put 
into prison? 

Ambassador Tessema. Mr. Chairman, there is no single person 
that I know of in Ethiopia who is incarcerated because they refuse 
to sit in Parliament. There are elected parliamentarians who have 
chosen not to join the Parliament. They are living peacefully. There 
are those who joined the Parliament, doing their share. And there 
are those who, as far as the government is concerned, have con- 
spired and participated in trying to overthrow the government, to 
bring genocide to the country by pitting one group against the 
other. That issue is in the courts. None of these people have been 
put in jail just because they refuse to join the Parliament. 

Not only that. The government is now trying to convince the op- 
position to take over the Addis Ababa city administration. The op- 
position won 137 seats, and none of the opposition candidates are 
in jail, sir. This is not true that we put people in jail because they 
refuse to go to Parliament. That is completely not true. Many of 
the opposition have not joined the Parliament, and it is their 
choice. It is not illegal not to join Parliament. 

Mr. Smith of New Jersey. You said with great power comes 
^eat responsibility. You point out our concern over some opposi- 
tion groups in Ethiopia, whether because they are squabbling 
among themselves or because they are working purposefully to un- 
dermine the Constitution of our country, shared by United States 
officials as well. 

My question is, based on all of the available information that my 
staff and I have been able to glean from multiple sources, espe- 
cially reputable human rights organizations and our own U.S. De- 
partment of State, which just released their most recent country re- 
ports on human rights practices — it just came out, as you know — 
all of it paints a very, very bleak, and I think very poor, picture 
of human rights in Ethiopia. 

In my opening statement, I was very critical of President Meles 
as well as the mistreatment of the detainees. What I have said 
here today, would that land me in prison if I were in Ethiopia 
today? As violating the constitutional order? 

Ambassador Tessema. No, sir. We are talking about Ethiopian 
opposition groups that want to have it the most. They want to go 
through the legal way of changing a society, pursuing a democratic 
order in the country. But whenever they don’t find it necessary, 
they want to go through illegal trials and what-have-you, which 
was the history of our country unfortunately for some time. 

If, in fact, anyone who wants to help us go through this democra- 
tization process, one way or the other put us on the right track, we 
do understand the relationship between power and responsibility. 
But if, in fact, our friends, supporters, Mr. Chairman, like yourself, 
and the Committee that has the intention of helping Ethiopia go 
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through these hard times, we seek and ask for your understanding, 
for your balance. That just because the government — and we take 
our responsibility very seriously. 

Just because at one time in history, at one time in an election 
process one party in power does not necessarily mean all responsi- 
bility lie on it. Loyal opposition, all others have also. 

Mr. Smith of New Jersey. Mr. Ambassador, this is what strikes 
us as so damning of the Government of Ethiopia. 

Besides all of the detainees that we have spoken about, some of 
the individuals — and Amnesty International lists more than half a 
dozen in their testimony — one of whom was the UN Special Envoy 
and former prosecutor at the International Criminal Tribunal for 
Rwanda, Dr. Hilawarin is the recently-elected Mayor of Addis. I 
mentioned Mr. Keflee. 

It just strikes us, the former Chair of the Ethiopia Human 
Rights Council is in prison, and a prisoner of conscience. And you 
testify to us that there is nothing wrong here with these people 
being held against their will in jail. 

And we are not talking about how sordid the actual physical 
presence of that jail is. Any detention, even the most pristine jail, 
would be wrong for prisoners of conscience. It is that they are being 
held against their will. That is why we are so concerned about 
human rights in Ethiopia. 

I mean, you have seen the list, at least I hope you have seen the 
list that Amnesty has compiled. And they are not the only ones. 
Our own government has compiled one, as well. These are eminent 
citizens. And yet, because they disagree, they are in prison. 

I have to say with all due respect, Mr. Ambassador, this is doing 
grave injury to our relationship as a country. We are delighted that 
so many people showed up at the ballot box to cast their vote in 
favor of the candidates of their choice. What followed thereafter, as 
well as what happened on the day of the election, according to the 
EU monitors at least — you keep quoting the Carter Center, you 
don’t quote the EU monitors — was very significant and very dis- 
concerting to all of us, but if you could, why these prisoners of con- 
science? You know, I find it appalling that these people are being 
held. 

Ambassador Tessema. Mr. Chairman, not only do I know the list, 
I also know the individuals. It does not give me pleasure that pro- 
fessors and human rights activists are in jail. That is not the issue. 
I am also, as an Ethiopian, I am also a member of that family. 

But we generally believe justice has to be served equally. If we 
are going to list people based on their past history, I don’t think 
we are asked to push democracy in Ethiopia. As painful as it is, 
because you know this individual, because they have served us, 
how about the seven police officers that were also killed in one sin- 
gle day trying to keep the peace? How about the family property 
that were destroyed? 

Yes, I can understand. But we are talking about rule of law. 
That is what they are. I think you have to give the due process the 
benefit of the doubt. Some who are found guilty have to serve their 
sentence, despite their old age, despite their reputation as academi- 
cians. Otherwise we would only be going after anybody who has 
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committed a crime, if we are going to satisfy people by their experi- 
ence. 

This I understand very clearly, because I live in Washington and 
I know about who you are referring to. But we can assure you, 
these people are not there because they are human rights activists. 
They are not there because they are journalists. The government 
has a case against them. The court system is working. They have 
reports. Their lawyers are presenting their cases. I don’t think I 
can say more than this. 

Mr. Smith of New Jersey. Let me just finally say that the use 
of violence to jail and to intimidate the opposition in my view does 
not represent progress, but regression. And you keep saying the 
rule of law; it is the rule of just law. 

When there are catch-all phrases, as I mentioned earlier, that we 
have seen in places like Vietnam, the Soviet Union, the Peoples Re- 
public of China, that are used to dragnet, to get people into prison 
where there has been no infraction. They simply were trying to ex- 
ercise their democratic rights, freedom of speech or assembly, and 
for that they are accused of treason. 

I was frankly, and I believe Greg was, as well, taken aback by 
the sense of malicious intent that I came away with when I met 
with President Meles. He was just waiting with baited breath, just 
waiting to arrest and incarcerate. 

When we met with some of the opposition leaders in Addis, those 
opposition leaders were followed by the secret police, who made 
really very little secret about their effort to intimidate. They were 
meeting with me. And there they are, following them around, and 
I, no doubt, was followed, as well. So there is a real concern about 
the rule of just law not existing. 

Finally, when I read about this hearing tomorrow, and I will 
read the print and the broadcast transcripts, will the news story 
be fair and objective? Or will I read just your side of the story, as 
told? Because I will read it. And I will do a speech on the floor. 
And I give you my word, I will talk about whether or not it was 
a free and a balanced approach taken by the media. Will I read all 
about your testimony to the exclusion of those who criticize? 

Ambassador Tessema. Mr. Chairman, are you asking me? 

Mr. Smith of New Jersey. Yes, I am asking you. 

Ambassador Tessema. Are you asking me if it will be fair? 

Mr. Smith of New Jersey. Yes. 

Ambassador Tessema. Could you repeat your question? 

Mr. Smith oe New Jersey. Tomorrow when I read the news ac- 
counts of today’s hearing 

Ambassador Tessema. Where? 

Mr. Smith of New Jersey. In your country, in Addis. 

Ambassador Tessema. All right. 

Mr. Smith of New Jersey. Will I read an honest portrayal of 
what occurred here, or will I just get the government’s side of the 
story? 

Ambassador Tessema. Mr. Chairman, I want you to know there 
are over 80 private publications in Ethiopia today. 

Mr. Smith oe New Jersey. And they are never harassed? Hon- 
estly, I am asking you. 
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Ambassador Tessema. No. The newspapers are still being pub- 
lished and produced, they are still working. 

Mr. Smith of New Jersey. No, not working. Are they harassed? 

Ambassador Tessema. No. 

Mr. Smith of New Jersey. Is the content of what they write in 
any way dictated by the state, through harassment or intimidation? 

Ambassador Tessema. Well, Mr. Chairman, can I answer that? 

Mr. Smith of New Jersey. I want you to. 

Ambassador Tessema. There is no harassment because of what 
they write. There is no censorship because of what they write. They 
can write whatever they please. 

Some of the newspapers are read here in town. You can ask your 
staff, and maybe they can be translated. And if you look at them, 
when they cover issues on Ethiopia, it all depends which paper is 
printing. Some will be fair to me, and some won’t be fair to me, 
and the same to the Chairman and others. 

I couldn’t tell you what newspapers in Ethiopia will say tomor- 
row, because I don’t have any control over them. They are a private 
press. And I don’t even know what the government’s own media 
will say. I have to wait and see. I will be more than happy to com- 
pare notes sometime on how it is covered in Ethiopia. 

Mr. Smith of New Jersey. Ranking Member Payne. 

Mr. Payne. Thank you very much. I, too, have a question regard- 
ing, as I mentioned in my testimony, Mr. Alazar, who I visited in 
prison, a person who was invited to come to Ethiopia, an Ethiopian 
who left Ethiopia and resided in the United States, and is still in 
prison. He has been in prison for 5 years. He has not yet been able 
to have a trial. A week ago he was brought to the court, but he 
was told that the judge that was going to hear his case resigned. 
And therefore, a new judge would have to be assigned. 

I wonder if you could have your authorities look into the specific 
case again to find out when Mr. Alazar will be able to have a trial. 
It has been 5 years without a trial. And as I have indicated, I have 
visited him in prison. And this is unjust. 

And could your Embassy respond to my office to find out, or the 
Committee, what will, and when, a trial will be held for Mr. 
Alazar? 

Ambassador Tessema. Thank you. Congressman Payne. I will. 
From what I understand, Mr. Alazar was charged with corruption 
in the banking system in Ethiopia. It has nothing to do with, as 
you know, anything related to the election in November. As you 
know, it was a long time ago. 

I have not followed the details of the case, but I will get back to 
you. I have to find out where his case stands. 

Mr. Payne. All right, thank you. As we indicated earlier, NDI, 
IRI, and IFES were expelled from the elections in Ethiopia. And I 
am wondering, we heard some justification which seemed not to 
make any sense. I don’t know, did you follow that closely? And 
what was the rationale for these organizations? They said they 
weren’t registered properly. One of the problems they weren’t reg- 
istered properly was that they had been there for months and 
months, and each day went to try to be registered, but they were 
always told you have to come back the next day. 
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So I wonder if you know whether these organizations will be in- 
vited back again to be registered so that they can do work that 
they would like to do in Ethiopia. 

Ambassador Tessema. Thanks again, Congressman. I think 
when things like this happen they continue to be problematic to us 
and to organizations. As a matter of fact, the National Democratic 
Institute has participated in two elections. They were working in 
Ethiopia. They come for observation. There is a process that they 
have to go through. They are not there all the time. 

For some reason that can only be explained by the organization 
itself, this time around NDI didn’t go through this election process, 
this registration process, which is what every sovereign country 
does, either for permanent status, or for 3-month status. We have 
to know, they have to be certified. 

As I said, we have heard from them that they were told verbally 
from some authorities that they may not need to register, or they 
need to register, or they were in the process of registering, even 
though they were there for months. Therefore, they were asked to 
register. This was the right process, and we were ready to receive 
them once they come through that registration process. 

I have received communication from the Chairmen of both orga- 
nizations that they will, in the next election, look forward to com- 
ing. They will contact us whenever they want to formalize going to 
Ethiopia, and we are ready to accommodate them. It is a simple 
procedure, and there are no other issues. 

They did not go through the legal registration process, and we 
asked them to do that. They functioned for over 4 months illegally. 
They were asked to leave the country. There wasn’t anything that 
has to do with the election, with their views. It was simply what 
was done. Except these were organizations we came to know are 
very influential organizations. So the point was taken more than 
what it should be. 

They are asked to do that. They were expelled, they come back, 
they apply for registration, they continue their work. There is no 
need for other procedure. All we ask of them is to do what they do 
in other countries either through the Embassy or through the jus- 
tice system, and we look forward for their interest and application 
to come. 

Mr. Payne. Thank you. Their comments were a little bit dif- 
ferent. They were attempting to be registered, but each time they 
went they were thwarted. And of course, at a particular time they 
were told you are not registered, and you can’t operate in the coun- 
try not being registered. Which is true. If you go to a country, you 
need to register. 

However, if you close down each time you try to come to register 
then, you know, it seems like the responsibility is on the govern- 
ment. But I would hope that, you see, one of the things that be- 
comes confusing is that the registration of the people of Ethiopia 
was outstanding; 90 percent of the people were registered, 85 per- 
cent of those registered came out to vote. You saw 15-percent in- 
crease in the number of seats in Parliament, going from 12 to 170. 

So you look at some things as being very positive. All the seats 
in Addis won by the opposition, except one. Of course, maybe the 
mayor wishes he didn’t win because he is in prison right now. 
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But on one hand, and I met with the commission, the electoral 
commission, which seemed to be honorable people, well-qualified 
and so forth. So on one hand there was evidently some fair election 
going on, if you went from 12 seats to 170 seats. Of course, you are 
still only a third of the seats. However, something had to go right, 
or somebody really messed up for that many people to get elected. 

But then, on the other hand, you turn around and eject organiza- 
tions that are there to monitor the election. So you start on one 
hand with the massive voter registration effort, and then, though, 
with the rerun of the 33 seats or 31 seats, whichever it was, 31 or 
33, in areas where the opposition was strong, all of a sudden those 
reruns though all turn out that no one from the opposition won the 
rerun. So once again, it seems like there is an intent to do the right 
thing, and then there seems to be a drastic shift that isn’t logical. 
You lose every single contested seat? Something sounds that it just 
doesn’t seem to add up. 

Is there any explanation for what the shift was so drastically in 
the contested elections, that the opposition did zero in those elec- 
tions? 

Ambassador Tessema. I think it will be very difficult, given the 
time constraints, to extensively elaborate on what happened. The 
constituency with the ruling party was strong. The opposition was 
strong. But you know, in most cases — and again, I allude to the 
Carter Center report — you have to go to the oppositionist com- 
plaint. There were 299 incidences that the opposition felt should be 
looked into. 

In many of the complaints, the opposition did not even have a 
candidate. It was simply prepared, even before the outcome of the 
polling. In some of the contested elections, the opposition had al- 
ready won, and they still have submitted the 299 incidences to be 
looked at by the National Election Board. And this was verified in 
the presence of international observers during the investigative 
process, where, as I said in my remark, only 31 of them were found 
to be qualified for reruns. 

Therefore, you have the urban centers, the rural areas, where 
the ruling party has stayed longer, it has much more presence, 
completely won by landslides. In urban areas the competition was 
first, and the conjecture was that if the opposition won 100 percent 
in Addis, so it should go for the rest of the country. That was not 
the case. That is not true. That is one of the conclusions that led 
us to this crisis. 

As I indicated earlier, the opposition won 137 of 138 seats in the 
city council, and 23 seats for the national Parliament. The govern- 
ment is still today waiting for the opposition to take over the Addis 
Ababa city council. It has in fact postponed the decision for another 
4 or 5 weeks until they come. Therefore, the dynamics of the coun- 
try, it is a very complex country. You have different nationalities, 
independent areas. And there are organizations that are running 
at the regional level, at the national level. 

As far as I can understand it, the voting was great by any stand- 
ard, was by the ruling party, by the government, by the opposition 
standard, by international observers. What happened post-election 
is what I tried to explain. Some extreme elements of the opposition 
were already committed, long before the voting, that they decided 
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if this government is defeated by ballot box, they are going to take 
over. If not, they have to get rid of one or the other. This is a re- 
ality, and this is what is considered the core of this. Not all of 
them. 

To this date we have members who have joined the Parliament, 
that most of the opposition have joined the Parliament. Of 172, 150 
are in Parliament. And yet, including their constituents in Wash- 
ington, is day in and day out condemning them for being stake- 
holders and participating in the Parliament. 

Therefore, it is not something that is not unexplainable. It is in 
the nature of our infant democracy that political organization may 
win, strong in one region or one area, and completely in the other. 
Given the political nature of the opposition, that was committed, as 
I say, the emotional kind, we were dragged down to this, where we 
should be celebrating the outcome of the election. 

Mr. Payne. Well, let me just conclude once again by indicating 
my disappointment of some of the information that has been 
brought to my attention: The behavior of the government to some 
of the media, the harassment of the press, the lack of timely trials, 
the expulsion of the independent political NDI and IRI and the oth- 
ers, IFES. 

I would hope that you would take back to your government what 
has been said here. The information that we have raised is a mat- 
ter of record, and we would want to hear a response from the gov- 
ernment. 

We believe that Ethiopia is an important country, as I indicated 
before about my personal relationship with Ethiopia. However, we 
do believe it is on the wrong track. We do believe that much better 
can happen. If you have a 13- and a 9-percent increase in the GDP 
over a course of 2 years, there is a move going on in the right direc- 
tion. 

However, the government needs to, and I might say that your 
prime minister is a person who can’t say he doesn’t understand, be- 
cause he has read every book about American democracy when in 
his office, and he had more books than I have. And the difference 
was that he read them. So he knows what is expected. You can’t 
say that he came from the bush and didn’t understand the govern- 
ment. 

I think that much reform has to be done in order for Ethiopia 
and its people to take its rightful place. I think that it would be 
important to have them as allies for the war on terror and for 
peacekeeping in the world. 

However, the country is going in the wrong direction, and we are 
going to keep the pressure on. Like I said, I don’t necessarily listen 
to groups that make phone calls or email. I listen to them, but that 
doesn’t necessarily sway me one way or another. The facts are 
what sway me. Sometimes newcomers get swayed when they come 
in with large numbers. 

We want to see the people of Ethiopia have a quality of life 
which they deserve. And we are going to keep pressure on. I would 
hope also that your government would certainly reconsider its 
agreement made in the Algiers Accord to accept the decision of the 
Borders Commission. And for it not to accept it after it found it had 
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a decision it didn’t like was not in the best interest of peace and 
prosperity. 

And so I did appreciate the prime minister finally saying that in 
principle, he may consider that perhaps we can move from the in- 
principle, and have some discussions, because President Isaias is, 
I think, willing to once — and I met with both of them four times 
on this issue, each at the same period of time. I think there can 
be negotiations once it is agreed to, not in principle, but there is 
an agreement made. And that is what President Isaias said, that 
once the agreement is recognized, then there can be negotiations. 

But for a President to not support a decision that was made to 
him would make him an irresponsible leader for his country. And 
so President Isaias is right. And I have heard him criticized for 
being inflexible. He is inflexible sometimes, I must say. 

However, on that point, when he was awarded the decision, it 
would almost be irresponsible for him to say well, let us do it all 
over again. And that is what some people were alluding to. Even 
the UN sent a special rapporteur to say, “Well, let us have some 
more discussion.” The decision was made. Eritrea lost the decision 
with the Yeman on the islands. They thought they were right. They 
went to arbitration. Arbitrators said Ethiopia-Eritrea, these islands 
do not belong to you, and therefore you must leave. They belong 
to Yemen. 

And Eritrea got up and left. They thought they were right. The 
decision was that you were wrong, and they left. That is the same 
kind of experience on Badume that the Borders Commission said. 
And so I would hope that would be reconsidered so that that ele- 
ment of potential conflict between the two countries can be put to 
rest, and we can go on to try to see improvement of the people’s 
quality of life in Ethiopia, which is sorely lacking at this time. 

Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Smith of New Jersey. Ms. Lee. 

Ms. Lee. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. And let me welcome you 
again, Mr. Ambassador, and just say in advance to the next panel 
I apologize because I have to race over to the floor right now. 

But I wanted to ask the Ambassador. And as I was looking 
through some testimony of the next panel, especially Amnesty 
International, I just wanted to mention a couple of things. 

First of all, you said over and over during your speech, which I 
agree with, that the transition to democracy is difficult. It con- 
tinues, of course, to be difficult here in our own country, in the 
United States. But that doesn’t mean that you kill demonstrators. 
And we in the United States continue to try to form this more per- 
fect union. 

And so let me just say I am as tough on our own country as I 
am on any country, as it relates to human rights violations and the 
clamp-down of opposition groups. And really, putting obstacles in 
front of any country, any groups of people as they move toward this 
democracy that we all are trying to seek. 

Now, I want to ask you with regard to these charges of treason. 
And your Constitution says, and I am quoting directly from what 
Amnesty is saying in their testimony, that the charges of treason 
which constitute outrages against the Constitution organized and 
inciting armed rebellion and acts of genocide, these charges have 
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been levied against I guess about 131 of the Coalition for Unity and 
Democracy leaders, human rights defendants, and journalists. And 
of course, these charges carry possible death sentences. 

Now, I, for one, again going back to the United States, have con- 
sistently been against the death penalty. And minimally, we should 
call on a moratorium as it relates to the death penalty. 

What in the world, in terms of Ethiopia, how are you going to 
address this? And would you consider refraining, or could you com- 
municate to your government that the death penalty in these in- 
stances just seems to be a bit much in terms of these trials. And 
of course, I personally think, just as I believe here in our own coun- 
try, there should be a moratorium on death penalties. But now I 
see what the charges are, and that these leaders could possibly get 
a death sentence, don’t you think that is a bit extreme, in terms 
of political prisoners for the most part? 

Ambassador Tessema. Thank you. First of all, if you are asking 
me my personal opinion on what death penalty charge should be 
or should not, it is not relevant to this Committee hearing. Those 
are my personal views. 

In as far as the Ethiopian Constitution is concerned, these people 
that are charged with unconditionally overthrowing the govern- 
ment with intent of committing a genocide, trying to foment ethnic 
hatred among Ethiopians, one group against the other, these are 
serious, serious crimes. 

If they speak or not, it is not ultimately to see, as I said earlier. 
But as far as the terms are concerned, we cannot continue to de- 
mocratize Ethiopia if we are going to allow what happened in 
Rwanda. They are Africans like us. Therefore, we want to establish 
a rule of law. 

If the government’s allegations are just allegations for political 
purposes, we will see what happens in the court system. The court 
system, the judicial system, has proven its independence time and 
again for the last 10 years. It is building its capacity. 

Therefore, even if you have to say it is too much of a charge or 
too big a charge, it is the law. It is Ethiopian Constitution. We 
have to wait until the Parliament abolishes or amends the Con- 
stitution. But if they are found guilty, they have to face the justice. 
If they are not just because the government is bringing charges 
against them, that does not mean they are going to be subject to 
such kinds of punishment. 

Ms. Lee. Well, Mr. Chairman, I think that this discussion with 
regard to the death penalty is very appropriate here because of the 
charges that have been brought with these individuals. And the 
fact that you used the word genocide, we have witnessed what hap- 
pened in Rwanda. We know what is happening in the Sudan, we 
know what has happened around the world as it relates to geno- 
cide. 

And so I am wondering if you think that what is taking place in 
Ethiopia constitutes genocide, and what, in fact, is your definition 
of genocide. 

Ambassador Tessema. From some of the charges that I read, and 
I was talking in general terms, from some of the charges that I 
read on public information level, on the media, on the Internet, 
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some of these people are going to be charged with attempted geno- 
cide. 

What it is, I am not a lawyer. How it is going to be seen by the 
courts, we have to wait and see. But I think it says from high 
crime to misdemeanor, almost all those that were charged with 
minor charges were released. But of those that are in jail, the spe- 
cial prosecutor is making his case, and he says high crimes, includ- 
ing conspiracy to change a government, attempted genocide, what- 
have-you. 

I was talking generally. If these are found to be doing this, the 
law does allow it. But I am not talking about any specific charges 
on particular people. 

Ms. Lee. Yes, Mr. Ambassador. But we are talking genocide is 
a very powerful, strong term. And we are talking about genocide. 
And we know the history of genocide in terms of killing an entire 
group of people, systematic killings. 

Do you think that that is what is taking place now in Ethiopia 
as it relates to those individuals who have been charged with 
these 

Ambassador Tessema. No, there was no systematic, organized 
killing that can be called genocide. We have charged the previous 
government leaders now in jail for that crime. 

Ms. Lee. Then why are you calling it genocide? 

Ambassador Tessema. I am saying some of the charges that I 
have read state attempted genocide. What it entails, how it is in- 
terpreted, as I said, I am not a lawyer. We have to wait and see, 
we can get back to you. But you asked me that if somebody has 
committed a genocide, is the death penalty appropriate. Yes. 

Ms. Lee. Well, Mr. Ambassador, with all due respect, genocide 
requires international attention immediately. And I believe that, 
from what I know and from what we are hearing, that these 
human rights violations that we are witnessing that are taking 
place in Ethiopia, and the demonstrators and the people who have 
been charged with treason and genocide, for the most part, really 
gives me reason to pause, and Mr. Chairman, gives me reason to 
say we need to get this bill fixed very quickly and move it forward. 
Because I think the world has got to begin to know, and our coun- 
try has to get on the right side of history on this. And Mr. Chair- 
man, I think we need to hurry up and finish these negotiations and 
move it forward. 

Thank you. 

Mr. Smith of New Jersey. Thank you very much. And I do wel- 
come your support for the bill, too, I really do. 

Let me just say to my friend, if he will continue yielding, that 
I can’t for the life of me think that Amnesty International would 
be here today, or issuing reports defending people who have com- 
mitted genocide, whether by threat or by actual implementation, of 
trying to destroy a people, in whole or in part, which is the defini- 
tion of the genocide convention. It is appalling to even suggest that 
individuals in Amnesty today, by name, as a group and with indi- 
viduals culled from the larger group, would be here defending peo- 
ple who have committed the heinous act of genocide. It is just in- 
conceivable. 

Ambassador Watson. 
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Mr. Payne. Right. Would you yield also on that, when we were 
discussing when you did mention genocide, as we indicated, during 
the Rwanda genocide, it was even difficult, when 800,000 people 
were killed, for the Administration to even use the word genocide. 
It is a word that is rarely uttered. 

We are in debate with the African Union on whether it is high 
crimes or genocide. We believe it is genocide, and therefore you 
alter the pattern of a people when you have genocide. You try to 
eliminate an entire body of people. 

And so I think that one death is wrong. But when you almost 
trivialize a term that is so emotional, a term that in 1916 to 1921 
in Armenia, no one looked when the Young Turks, as a matter of 
fact, they were called, under the Ottoman Empire, tried to elimi- 
nate an entire group of people. Hundreds of thousands were killed. 

And in Nazi Germany we saw genocide. That was genocide. It 
was a holocaust. It was genocide that went on there. And in Cam- 
bodia, and in Rwanda. And what is happening in Darfur. 

But to say that people even out of power, usually it is those who 
are in authority. It is very difficult to create genocide when you are 
not in authority. It is almost an act of the state. And so I, too, 
think that there should be a reexamination of that term that many 
of us are very emotional about, the use of it, because of what it is. 

Thank you. 

Mr. Smith of New Jersey. Ambassador Watson. 

Ms. Watson. First I want to thank you, Mr. Chairman, for hold- 
ing this hearing. It is very, very important, because for many 
months I have been concerned with the domestic situation in Ethi- 
opia. And just this last Saturday I had a group of the Ethiopian 
community in, where we talked about the current situation, or par- 
ticularly the situations that took place after the elections. 

And I was speaking to one gentleman who was in a high level 
of government, who came over to visit your government because of 
the incarcerations of his friends, his families, and et cetera. And we 
saw the numerous problems that happened as a result of the par- 
liamentary elections last May. 

And I want you to know I feel very close to this country, and I 
thank you, Mr. Ambassador, for being here. Because on my birth 
certificate, born in Los Angeles at Los Angeles County Hospital in 
the year of blah-blah-blah, it said Ethio. And so I checked with my 
mother, because I found my deceased sister’s birth certificate — she 
was older than I — said Ethio as well. 

And I said if we were all sent back to Africa, would I go to Ethi- 
opia? And she talked about Haile Sellasie. 

So I want you to know, my kinship to your country is a lifetime 
one. And that is why I am so concerned. And I have to join my col- 
leagues as they ask to have an understanding about what your gov- 
ernment is doing to address the issues that Amnesty International 
has raised, that the Carter Center has raised. Prestigious organiza- 
tions worldwide are now looking to see how democracy is devel- 
oping. And I think, as you said, there is still hope for democracy 
in Ethiopia. 

And so I have several recommendations that I am just going to 
read, and see if you can respond to them. And is Ethiopia looking 
at immediately releasing the political prisoners that are still in the 
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jails? And I heard your explanation about the charges, and I want 
to know, does the rule of law exist, and is it transparent, as it re- 
lates to the political prisoners? 

And I would like to see you reform the media laws to permit free 
dialogue from your opposition, as well as from your support. And 
are you ready to reform the parliamentary rules to make sure that 
opposition has a voice in the new Parliament? 

And will you sit down with the opposition to discuss how Ethio- 
pia’s political parties can stop the hateful propaganda, and have a 
peaceful dialogue about the future of your country, this great na- 
tion on the continent, and where it intends to go? 

And so I am very troubled with what I see at this point. And be- 
lieve me, I know a perfect model of democracy is not there yet. We 
don’t have a perfect democracy in America, but we strive for it. 
That is the reason why I am in the field of politics, so I can con- 
tinue to be a decision-maker on the values and principles that sup- 
port representative government, where all sides in that government 
have a voice. And I am worried that progress is rather slow toward 
these goals or that goal. 

And democracy evolves. It is very hard to just pick it up and im- 
plant it in other countries that have not lived it for decades. The 
rule of law rises, though, as one of the principles that will make 
this democracy grow. 

So can you respond to the recommendations that I would have? 
And again, I want to thank our Chair for putting the bill out, 4423. 
We will hope to be able to negotiate over what should be included, 
amendments that should be included; make it a better bill that will 
address the formation of democracy. And we certainly appreciate 
working with you, and we will continue to work with you on that. 

Mr. Ambassador, if you will respond, we would appreciate it. 

Ambassador Tessema. Thank you. I will be very pleased to re- 
spond to your recommendations, and in fact some of them are al- 
ready being done by my government. 

In terms of your first query about those that are in jail, political 
prisoners. As you know, following the November crisis, the riots in 
Addis, the government did imprison many people. Some of them di- 
rectly participated in the riots, others, in terms of preventing fur- 
ther bloodshed and loss of property. Almost all of them are released 
as of today. 

As I said in my remarks, of the 10,000-plus people that were at 
that time under the security forces, there are only 170 people. And 
these are not considered political prisoners. These are, they are 
charged, they have cases that are in the courts. And as I said ear- 
lier, we have to wait and see what the court system will speak. 
This is in relation to what we were discussing earlier. Some of 
them are alleged to have committed heinous crimes, and others 
may not so heinous crimes. 

So these are not political prisoners. Those that by many inter- 
national observers and friends were considered to have something 
to do with the riots. They are political prisoners. There are many 
of them. They are already released. Some of them were released 
within 24 hours, others 3 days. But as of today, we don’t have that 
many people in jail. These are only charged people, about 170 of 
them. 
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The media law, which was one of the issues that was raised be- 
fore the election. The new Parliament, including the opposition, has 
now retained consultants, foreign consultants, that will look into 
the draft law. And it is expected to be presented to the Parliament 
by June. There will be interaction between the different parties in 
the Parliament, and we are in fact working with the U.S. Govern- 
ment trying to help us get experts who will have an input in re- 
forming the media law. 

The parliamentary procedures, this was also discussed by all po- 
litical parties. This is one of the reasons that we have tried to bring 
to the attention of this Committee. All those issues in this draft bill 
H.R. 4423 are being implemented, being looked into. The par- 
liamentary procedures and the code of conduct, as soon as the Par- 
liament opened last November it was agreed that it should be re- 
vised. That experts from Canada, India, United Kingdom, and Ger- 
many were retained. 

These experts have finalized their report. They have presented 
the draft report to the Parliament. And now it is being discussed 
among the different political parties. And then, some time down 
the road, it will be enacted as a law. This is one of the reasons it 
was delayed was it has to take into account the new members of 
the Parliament that are members of the opposition. 

As far as we are concerned, this is a done deal. We have to really 
see how the legislation will come out. But as far as the process is 
concerned, this was what was also recommended by some Members 
of Congress, that we need to have consultants. The opposition and 
the ruling party need to discuss it. Both inside the Parliament and 
outside the Parliament we are doing that. 

In terms of the government sitting with other members for what 
you said in the other issues, we are doing that. It is not something 
that has put for the future. The different political parties in the 
Parliament are discussing how to change the atmosphere of what 
we went through last November, how to work and bring reconcili- 
ation among the current political groups. 

Some may disagree that to bring those that are responsible in for 
this kind of disappointment by the people of Ethiopia have also to 
be brought to justice. It is part of the reconciliation process. 

As far as those that are in Parliament, the opposition is con- 
cerned, the government is working 24 hours to rectify what has 
happened. It has IRS responsibility, and they are shareholders. 
They are in the Parliament, they are legislation, they are debating. 

Of course, it will take some time to get over some of the problems 
that had manifested during the election, after the election, espe- 
cially given the crisis that we went through. But the dialogue is 
going on. 

And I appeal to Members of the Committee, I really appeal to 
this Committee, not only to hear from the government’s representa- 
tives and members of their constituency, but really to send experts, 
and even visit the country. And most of the things that are in here, 
i.e. Hungary suggests that they do not reflect the reality. I don’t 
mean to say all of this, but there are so many progress that is 
going on in the country. Unfortunately what is bringing it to our 
attention is only the negative aspects of it. 
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We are working day in and day out to bring real democratic rec- 
onciliation to the country, through the Parliament and through 
civil society. 

Ms. Watson. This particular hearing, there will be a transcript. 
And we are going to monitor very closely the responses that you 
just made, and see. And maybe we should take a codal over in light 
of what the Ambassador has just laid out to see if they are actually 
following through, because I didn’t hear you make reference to the 
killings of innocent civilians by the Ethiopian authorities in June 
and in November, and who is being held accountable in those 
cases. And we want to know who gave the orders to use live ammu- 
nition to control what was considered a peaceful protest. 

So we are going to look very closely to your responses that you 
have made to Members here in the Committee today. And then we 
would hope that we could see evidence that the government has fol- 
lowed up. 

We are not just going to go away through wishful thinking. I 
think it is our responsibility as an oversight committee, and since 
we have had good relations over the years, to follow up on the 
things that you say are being done, and to support the progress 
that is being made, and to offer constructive criticism of those 
areas that we think need attention. 

Thank you so much, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Smith of New Jersey. And Ambassador, thank you so 
much. 

Ambassador Tessema. If I may clarify, Mr. Chairman. I welcome 
your monitoring. I welcome checking what we are doing inside the 
country. 

As I said, on the four issues that you raised, on the media, on 
the Parliament, on the dialogue, we agree with that. 

Mr. Smith of New Jersey. Great. 

Ambassador Tessema. You mentioned that I did not refer to the 
June and November crisis. 

Ms. Watson. I heard you say something about crisis. 

Ambassador Tessema. I did say that in my original remarks, yes. 
I would also refer that yes, innocent people were also caught in this 
crossfire. I did say the recent investigation commission that is not 
only looking on how to go forward, also it will come out with if the 
government had used excessive force. That is what the Parliament 
mandated it. Who is behind this insurrection. 

Therefore, it is really sad that we have to have people to die after 
the election. It is also true there is responsibility on both parties. 
The government has to take some responsibility, but those also 
who organized and who are responsible for this. 

Therefore, what I did not say was who is going to be responsible 
for any of this. It is up to the commission that has been mandated 
by the Parliament. And that is what I said. Let us wait and see 
what the commission’s recommendation is, and the course of action 
are going to be. 

And I thank you. I will also provide any detailing information as 
far as you 

Ms. Watson. We will look forward to receiving that. Thank you. 
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Mr. Smith of New Jersey. Mr. Tessema, I would just note that 
there was crossfire, and I assume that that was crossfire with the 
police and themselves, because the protesters were not shooting. 

And let me also point out that the investigative commission you 
mentioned — and mayhe correct me if I am wrong — but to the best 
of my knowledge it does not include noted international investiga- 
tors, as well. Even the United Kingdom, in some of the more dam- 
aging killings that went on in Northern Ireland, particularly in the 
case of Patrick Finucane, we have asked there that there be inter- 
national investigators. 

And very often people are brought in from other countries to be 
part of an investigative team. So that it not only enhances the 
credibility of the findings, but it also significantly enhances what 
actually happens. It is not just a matter of public relations, it is 
a matter of the actual work of investigating. 

And so I would hope that that would be considered, if that has 
not yet been. 

And let me just say in terms of political prisoners, and you have 
indicated there are no political prisoners. It has been my experi- 
ence, and I have been in Congress now for 26 years. It doesn’t 
make me an expert, but it gives me hopefully at least some insight 
in working on human rights issues in virtually most countries, if 
not every country of the world, where they have been violated. 

And during the years of the Warsaw Pact, I will never forget, 
and including Romania, I remember when Nicolae Ceausescu, who 
was then the dictator in Romania and had the much-feared 
securitate. He made a grandiose statement that there will no 
longer be political prisoners. And then everybody else who was ar- 
rested for political reasons were arrested for other things. 

So it became a distinction without a difference, but he could say 
there are no political prisoners. And I say that with respect, but 
also with deep concern. 

Noted international organizations do believe, and this Committee 
and this Chairman believe, that there are political prisoners. There 
are people held simply because they have a difference of opinion, 
sought to express it, did so in a very, very effective way in many 
cases — a lot of them got elected — and now they find themselves in 
the jailhouse. 

You mentioned, in answer to Ambassador Watson, that outside 
groups had found that there were no political prisoners. Which 
groups? Which human rights groups made such a finding? 

Ambassador Tessema. The State Department does not consider 
anyone in Ethiopia to a political prisoner, as far as we understand 
it. I can refer you to the 

Mr. Smith of New Jersey. The U.S. State Department. 

Ambassador Tessema. The U.S. Government, yes. These are peo- 
ple that are charged, that have stayed in courts. None of them are 
in prison because of their political thinking. Therefore, they are 
considered prisoners 

Mr. Smith of New Jersey. Well, I think you are twisting the 
U.S. State Department’s findings, because it is replete with names 
of individuals who are being held. 

Ambassador Tessema. I am talking about those that were de- 
tained during the November crisis. None of them are considered po- 
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litical prisoners. I will bring you the report, I will refer you to 
the 

Mr. Smith of New Jersey. I will ask the State Department to 
clarify their view. But meanwhile, note that groups like Amnesty 
and others have found otherwise. 

Thank you for being here, and 

Ambassador Tessema. Wait. 

Mr. Smith of New Jersey. We do need to move on to the next 
panel, but if you have something to add. 

Ambassador Tessema. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. Simply to clar- 
ify one thing. 

First of all, I, as you said earlier, I am here only to, as I said, 
only to communicate what my government positions are. We appre- 
ciate you giving us this opportunity. 

I want to assure you that Ethiopia is not in any way similar to 
some of the countries that were mentioned during this hearing. 
Yes, we have shortcomings. Yes, we are a new country for democ- 
racy, an old country in all aspects. 

And also true that the November violence in Addis was not police 
officers shooting at police officers. It was also violence by those that 
were armed with grenades, that burned city buses, police vehicles, 
killed seven police officers in 1 day. And yes, there was a crossfire 
when they have guns. 

Therefore, when the security forces were trying to defend the 
population, there were others that were armed that were attacking 
the police officers. And that is what I said, innocent civilians were 
also caught in this crossfire. I just want to clarify that. 

We look forward to providing you additional information. If in 
fact this Committee finds it necessary that such will be considered 
at this time, it is its prerogative. But we hope it will continue to 
give Ethiopia the support that it needs. At the end of the day, it 
is for the benefit of all Ethiopians. In this particular time, it hap- 
pens to be there is a particular party in government. 

I again reiterate my appreciation, especially that we were able 
to present the government’s view, even though it was at the last 
minute. 

Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Smith of New Jersey. Thank you. And Mr. Ambassador, 
just for the record to be very clear, on page eight of the country 
reports on human rights practices for 2005, under the title Political 
Prisoners, the statement is made by the U.S. Department of State, 
“The total number of political detainees during the year was esti- 
mated to be in the several thousands.” 

[Applause.] 

Ambassador Tessema. Mr. Chairman, I just said after the out- 
break of the November crisis, there were over 10,000 people that 
the State Department considered they were political prisoners be- 
cause of the political crisis in the country. 

I am talking about today, when I testified to the Congress. We 
have only 170 people of these 10,000 currently detained. And for 
the record, the best of my recollection, the State Department does 
not consider any of these 170 people political prisoners. They have 
been charged, they will have their say in court. This is the context 
that I was trying to put. 
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Mr. Smith of New Jersey. We will ask Mr. Yamamoto to com- 
ment on that in particular. Let me just finally say, and then go to 
our next panel, that Ethiopia and Ethiopians are a great and noble 
people. But it is government actions that we are concerned about. 
And that is what, in a bipartisan way, we tried to express to you 
today. 

And frankly, despite the fact that charges have been leveled 
against those 170 people you mentioned, it would be a tremendous 
gesture of friendship to democracy and to all those who believe in 
democracy to release them. And I would press you respectfully to 
do that. 

[Applause.] 

Ambassador Tessema. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Smith of New Jersey. I invite to the witness table our third 
panel. And thank you, Mr. Ambassador, for being here. And begin- 
ning with Mr. Tsege, who is currently a member of the Central 
Council for the Coalition for Unity and Democracy Party in Ethi- 
opia. 

After being born and reared in Ethiopia, he left in 1979, after a 
failed attempt to start or join rebel movements against the then 
military regime. After the EPRDF came to power in 1991, he re- 
turned as a member of that party, and was elected the General 
Secretary of the Council of the region that included the city of 
Addis Ababa. 

Having failed to convince the Ethiopian people’s revolutionary 
democratic front of its severe shortcomings with regards to respect 
for human rights, he resigned in 1993, and returned to England for 
the next decade, where he was able to complete his book titled The 
Liberator Who Has No Notion of Liberty. In 2005 he returned to 
Ethiopia to join the Coalition for Unity and Democracy, or CUD, 
one of the two main opposition party coalitions. 

We will then hear from Mr. Obang Metho, who is the Director 
of International Advocacy for the Anuak Justice Council. Mr. 
Metho has testified in front of the United Nations High Commis- 
sion for Human Rights, and has worked closely with many United 
States Senators and Representatives, as well as officials from the 
U.S. Department of State, regarding the human rights abuses in 
the Gambela region of Ethiopia. 

We will then hear from Ms. Lynn Fredricksson, who is Advocacy 
Director for Africa for Amnesty International USA. Her research 
has focused on human rights and nationalist self-determination 
claims in Africa, focusing on the Great Lakes Region and the Horn. 
Prior to Amnesty, she worked with human rights organizations in 
Africa and Southeast Asia, and diaspora organizations in the 
United States. 

Then finally we will hear from Dr. Meqdes Mesfin, who is the 
daughter of Ethiopian human rights activist Professor Mesfin 
Wolde Mariam, who is one of the prisoners of conscience being held 
in prison by the Government of Ethiopia. He stands accused of in- 
citing students to demonstrate against the government. 

Dr. Meqdes is a medical doctor and program developer for Cam- 
bridge Medical Association in Massachusetts. 

Mr. Tsege, if you could begin. 
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STATEMENT OF MR. ANDARGACHEW TSEGE, MEMBER, CEN- 
TRAL COUNCIL, COALITION FOR UNITY AND DEMOCRACY 

PARTY 

Mr. Tsege. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. And thank you, distin- 
guished Congressmen and Congressman. 

In addition to the statement, I have supporting documents, all of 
which I would like to have inserted into the record. 

Mr. Smith of New Jersey. Without objection, the documents 
will be made a part of the record. 

Mr. Tsege. Thank you. Thank you for the invitation to testify at 
this important hearing. I hope my testimony will be useful in add- 
ing value to the proposed bill, H.R. 4423. 

My association with the current government in Ethiopia began 
long before EPRDF took power. In 1991 I came back from exile in 
London to help the Government of Meles Zenawi. In 1992 I was 
asked by EPRDF to stand for election for the city council. It was 
not an election. Anyway, I was elected to General Secretary of the 
City Council at Addis Ababa. 

At this time I began to sense that all was not right. I realized 
that all they cared of talk about democracy was a sham. The lead- 
ers were just pretending democrats. I resigned. 

I left the country in 1993. In March 2005, to fulfill a promise I 
made to help the election effort, I returned to Ethiopia. I worked 
hard as an organizer, campaigner, and election observer. The cam- 
paign itself went well. Of course, people were beaten, imprisoned, 
and killed. But our hope for democracy made us think that these 
problems were small. We didn’t realize it would get much worse. 

Meles’ party lost the election. But the day after election they de- 
clared itself the winner, and started banning civil and democratic 
rights. People came out into the streets. On June 8, the govern- 
ment murdered innocent people in cold blood. Thousands were im- 
prisoned. I became one of the thousands. 

Soldiers came to my father’s house. I was beaten badly. My left 
eye was smashed with a rifle butt. I ended up in the Zewai con- 
centration camp. 

In prison, soldiers used common razor blades to shave the heads 
of detainees. Many prisoners were HIV-positive. Imagine that dis- 
regard for life. 

Like many of my fellow prisoners, I contracted malaria. But the 
worse aspect of my experience was witnessing the nasty ethnic di- 
mension of the whole operation. Something new and strange was 
happening in Ethiopia. 

After the stolen elections, the voters of Ethiopia asked city lead- 
ers not to join a corrupted Parliament. In fact, I am one of those 
who wrote a lengthy article demanding the same thing what the 
people were demanding at the time. But let us not change par- 
liamentary rules so as to make any minority party completely inef- 
fective. The CUD presented an eight-point precondition to join Par- 
liament, but EPRDF refused to negotiate. Because I know it was 
a precondition, if they were implemented, a democratic party like 
EPRDF wouldn’t have a chance to get back to power again. 

But EPRDF refused to negotiate, and instead they charged CUD 
leadership with treason, an offense which carries the death pen- 
alty. Mass arrests and killings, house-to-house searches and rob- 
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bing people of their life savings begun. Especially the last part, rob- 
bing people of their life savings is not reported a lot in the Am- 
nesty International’s report on the Human Rights Watch. But for 
Ethiopia, where most of the people are losing their life setting is 
a bereavement itself It is serious business. 

The scale of repression has exceeded Ethiopia’s darkest hours 
during the military dictatorship. The entire leadership of the CUD, 
independent journalists, and civic society leaders have been impris- 
oned with trumped up charges of treason and genocide. I am 
charged in absentia with the same crimes as are others in this very 
room. 

Hidden from the eyes of the international media and community, 
Ethiopia’s rural farmers have suffered the brunt of the repression. 
Silent evenings in rural Ethiopia have been replaced by the heart 
wrenching cries of peasants tortured by EPRDF cadres. Their only 
crime was really to believe in democracy. 

Earlier we talked about human rights abuse in the region of 
Oromo and Somalia. But what we did not mention is there is a lot 
of human rights abuse going on now in the rural areas in a place 
like the Uganda region and other parts of Ethiopia as well and in 
the southern national areas as well, in Gurage and Walayta. 

I know these men in power, because it is not only that I served 
them but I started knowing them from my early university days as 
a freshman. In fact, I wanted to join them in the rebel movement, 
so my knowledge of them is more or less perfect, I could say. As 
the world rejoiced the end of the Cold War the EPRDF was lament- 
ing the loss of the Soviet Union as a power. I recall the first con- 
gress held in 1992. The EPRDF presented a paper explaining that 
they managed to stick to the plan of delaying economic reform by 
deceiving the Americans. I sat there and I heard it. 

Today in Ethiopia, political and economic power is held by a 
small clique of people within the ruling party. That is one of the 
reasons for no democratization in that country. This is why I be- 
lieve the legislation as that proposed by Chairman Smith is essen- 
tial. Legislation must have the necessary proposals to fight the con- 
tinued illegal accumulation of wealth and power by a few tyrants. 
It deals with the need to change attitude and practice to bring 
about genuine democratization and economic liberalization. The 
question that remains is how to break EPRDF’s ideological resist- 
ance to make the hopes of the bill a reality. I believe this is the 
most central point. 

Before I conclude I would like to mention one important issue. 
These days the attitude of America toward Meles Zenawi has be- 
come a subject of discussion among Ethiopians. Why is America not 
supporting us? Why not condemn the Meles regime as the United 
States has condemned the tyrants of Zimbabwe, Uganda and 
Belarus? Most Ethiopians believe that Meles is not interested in 
defending the values that the terrorists want to attack. He does not 
believe at all in liberal values. 

Ethiopians believe that their imprisoned leaders would do a bet- 
ter job than the Meles regime. The CUD leadership is made up of 
individuals who have lived, studied and worked in the West. They 
do not pretend to be antiterrorism, they are. And they are the vic- 
tims of terrorism. These leaders rightfully won the May 2005 elec- 
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tion because voters believed in political and economic reform and 
these reforms were liberal. They have the mandate and support to 
defend those liberal values. 

These leaders and people are the true allies of the American peo- 
ple. Meanwhile, the current regime prepares to receive China’s em- 
brace. In fact, to get those after China, to balance the American in- 
fluence as our foreign policy was designed in 1991 when I was 
working with the government, I believe it is both moral and strate- 
gically imperative that America’s leaders demand immediate re- 
lease of all political prisoners without condition. The continued sup- 
port for this tyrant will prolong the misery of Ethiopia. I thank you 
and look forward to answering the Committee’s questions. Thank 
you. 

[The prepared statement of Mr. Tsege follows:] 

Prepared Statement of Mr. Andargachew Tsege, Member, Central Council, 
Coalition for Unity and Democracy Party 

Thank you Mr. Chairman. 

Thank you distinguished Congresswomen and Congressmen. 

Thank you for the invitation to testify at this important hearing. 

I hope my testimony will be useful in adding value to the proposed bill: HR4423. 

1 — My association with the current government in Ethiopia began long before 
EPRDF took power. In 1991, I came back from exile in London to help the govern- 
ment of Meles Zenawi. 

In 1992 I was asked by EPRDF to stand for election for the city council. It was 
not a real election. I was elected the general secretary of the city council. 

At this time I began to sense that all was not right. I realized that all the EPRDF 
talk about democracy was a sham, the leaders were pretend democrats. 

I resigned. 

I left the country in 1993. 

In March of 2005 to fulfill a promise I made to help the election effort I returned 
to Ethiopia. I worked hard as an organizer, campaigner, and election observer. 

The campaign itself went well. Of course, people were beaten, imprisoned, and 
killed. But our hope for democracy made us think those problems were small. We 
did not realize it would get much worse. 

Meles’s party lost the election. But a day after election day, it declared itself the 
winner and started banning civil and democratic rights. 

People came out into the street. On June 8th, the government murdered innocent 
people in cold blood. Thousands were imprisoned. 

I became one of the thousands. Soldiers came to my father’s house. I was beaten 
badly, my left eye smashed with a rifle butt. I ended up in the Zewai concentration 
camp. 

In prison, soldiers used a common razor to shave the heads of detainees. Many 
prisoners were HIV positive. Imagine the disregard for life. 

Like many of my fellow prisoners, I contracted malaria. But the worst aspect of 
my experience was witnessing the nasty ethnic dimension of the whole operation. 
Something new and strange in Ethiopia. 

2 — ^After the stolen elections, the voters of Ethiopia asked CUD leaders not to join 
a corrupted Parliament. Meles had changed Parliamentary rules so as to make any 
minority party completely ineffective. The CUD presented an eight point pre-condi- 
tion to join parliament. But EPRDF refused to negotiate. Instead, they charged 
CUD leadership with treason, an offense which carries the death penalty. 

Mass arrests and killings, house to house searches, and robbing people of their 
life savings began. The scale of repression has exceeded Ethiopia’s darkest hours 
during the military dictatorship. The entire leadership of the CUD, independent 
journalists, and civic society leaders have been imprisoned with trumped up charges 
of treason and genocide. I am charged in absentia with the same crimes. As are oth- 
ers in this very room. 

Hidden from the eyes of the international media and community, Ethiopia’s rural 
farmers have suffered the brunt of the repression. Silent evenings in rural Ethiopia 
have been replaced by the heart wrenching cries of peasants tortured by EPRDF 
cadres. 

3 — I know these men in power. 
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As the world rejoiced the end of the cold war, the EPRDF was lamenting the loss 
of the Soviet Union as a power. 

I recall the first congress held in 1992. The EPRDF presented a paper explaining 
that they had managed to stick to the plan of delaying economic reform, by “deceiv- 
ing the Americans.” 

Today in Ethiopia, political and economic power is held by a small clique of people 
within the ruling party. 

4 — This is why I believe that legislation such as that proposed by Chairman 
Smith is essential. 

Legislation must have the necessary proposals to fight the continued illegal accu- 
mulation of wealth and power by tyrants. 

It deals with the need to change attitude and practice to bring about genuine de- 
mocratization and economic liberalization. 

The question that remains is how to break EPRDF ideological resistance to make 
the hopes of the bill a reality. 

5 — Before I conclude, I would like to mention one important issue. 

These days, the attitude of America towards Meles Zenawi has become a subject 
of discussion among Ethiopians. 

Why is America not supporting us? 

Why not condemn the Meles regime as the United States has condemned the ty- 
rants of Zimbabwe, Uganda, and Belarus? 

Most Ethiopians believe that Meles is not interested in defending the values that 
the terrorists want to attack. He does not believe at all in liberal values. 

Ethiopians believe that their imprisoned leaders would do a better job than the 
Meles regime. 

The CUD leadership is made up of individuals who have lived, studied, and 
worked in the West. They do not pretend to be anti terrorism. They are. And they 
are the victims of terrorism. 

These leaders rightfully won the May 2005 election because voters believed in po- 
litical and economic reform. They have the mandate and the support to defend those 
Liberal values. 

These leaders and people are the true allies of the American people. Meanwhile, 
the current regime prepares to receive China’s embrace. 

It is both a moral and strategic imperative that America’s leaders demand the im- 
mediate release of all political prisoners, without preconditions. 

The continued support of this tyrant will prolong the misery of Ethiopia. 

I thank you and look forward to answering the committee’s questions. 

Mr. Smith of New Jersey. Mr. Tsege, thank you so very, very 
much and I would like to now ask Dr. Meqdes if you would mind 
going and then we will proceed from there? 

STATEMENT OF MEQDES MESFIN, M.D., DAUGHTER OF PRO- 
FESSOR MESFIN WOLDE MARIAM, ETHIOPIAN PRISONER OF 

CONSCIENCE 

Dr. Meqdes. Thank you. I also have material that I will be sub- 
mitting. 

Mr. Smith of New Jersey. Without objection, all of the other 
material will be made a part of the record. 

Dr. Meqdes. Thank you. Chairman Smith, Congressman Payne 
and Members of the Committee, I thank you for your close and se- 
rious attention to the matter before you today and all you have 
done prior 

Mr. Payne. Excuse me, have you pushed the button on the 
microphone? Okay, maybe start again if it is on and if it is not 
working, maybe you can share one of the others. It did not sound 
like it was on. 

Dr. Meqdes. Thank you. More than 30 years ago when I was 
only 11 my father, Mesfin Wolde Mariam, failed to show up home 
at the end of the day. It turned out that he had been arrested for 
a talk he had delivered regarding his assessment of the land tenure 
system that was failing the Ethiopian peasant and subjecting them 
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to extreme vulnerability. Our lives were never normal since. Fol- 
lowing a couple of years of uncertainty and upheaval for my family, 
the military revolution took place. Eventually the military com- 
munist dictatorship of Mengistu summarily executed scores of the 
Emperor’s officials and my father was appalled. He worked at the 
Institute of Development and Research at the Addis Ababa Univer- 
sity until his retirement in 1987. During this time his publications 
and research output, none of which was pleasing to the govern- 
ment, was met with continued threats and intimidation to all of us. 

At the same time, the recruitment of young people by the Ethio- 
pian People’s Revolutionary Party, an opposition to the regime, was 
so heavy that most of the students beyond middle school were 
somehow involved or associated. The regime executed what it 
called Red Terror against these children on the streets. 

The most significant memory of my high school days is my effort- 
less stellar academic performance declining when my only real 
competition was snuffed away. Nardos Fisseha was an ardent 
EPRP supporter and we were both 15. I will spare you the details 
of what happened to her as we heard about it the Monday following 
the Friday massacre. It was normal for the streets to be littered 
with bodies of children and all sorts of egregious statements on 
posters attached to them just about every day. 

During all of this the civil war, of course, endured and even 
spread to many parts of the country. No young man was safe from 
conscription. The streets in major cities were eventually filled with 
disabled young men and the hallways of hospitals with gangrene 
and extensive and gruesome infected war injuries in cots and fold 
up beds. 

After the fall of the Mengistu regime, recognizing the need for an 
independent, nongovernmental human rights monitoring organiza- 
tion, my father founded the Ethiopian Human Rights Council, 
EHRCO, in 1991. The EPRDF then seized power and announced its 
being open to membership to all human beings except those who 
are members of any organization with a military wing. 

EHRCO was founded on three fundamental and inseparable ob- 
jectives. To struggle for the establishment of the democratic proc- 
ess, to promote the rule of law and due process, to encourage the 
respect for and monitor violations of human rights in Ethiopia. 

In the introduction of its publication. Human Rights, Rule of Law 
and Democracy: Rhetoric and Practice, EHRCO stated that it 
stands against systems of dictatorial rule and oppression, injustice 
and inequity, not against individuals or groups. EHRCO’s founding 
was also meant to help shape the present transition and ensure a 
better future. Referring to the initiation of the prosecution of the 
previous regimes officials who undoubtedly were responsible for the 
loss of thousands of lives, the same text reads, and I quote: 

“The most important consideration is that this exercise in le- 
gality must not seem to be vengeance in legal garb. Justice and 
the rule of law must serve equally the defeated, those who 
were once powerful and ruthless. Moreover, those presently in 
power and eager to judge those that have fallen must find time 
to reflect on their own actions. In order to make good on their 
moral indignation against the excesses of the Dergue, the 
present rules must also have the courage to see their own ex- 
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cesses. Sincerity demands that present conditions of human 
rights and the rule of law be beyond reproach. It is only then 
that there will be a moral ground for judging the excessive ac- 
tion of the Dergue regime. If the exercise is only an act of 
vengeance, then the atrocities will be repeated tomorrow under 
different circumstances . . . The only way that confidence in 
the rule of law can be established is when the victors who are 
violating the law are brought to justice. When the same law is 
blind to the violations of the victors but exaggerates the viola- 
tions of the vanquished justice loses its essence.” 

Over 15 years EHRCO has investigated, documented and re- 
ported on human rights violations. In addition, it has successfully 
educated the public with regard to the universality of these funda- 
mental principles. Its accomplishments are all registered under cir- 
cumstances of extreme duress. The harassment and intimidation 
suffered by its staff and members for carrying out this work is im- 
mense. My father, as its founder and chairman for many years, has 
been arrested, charged and released on bail several times. His last 
arrest and detention with Berhanu Nega in 2001 took place on the 
anniversary of the killing in broad daylight of Executive Committee 
member Assefa Maru. The case is still pending, yet EHRCO enjoys 
membership of the International Federation of Human Rights Or- 
ganizations and an observer status with the African Commission of 
Human and People’s Rights. EHRCO’s staff has been under ex- 
treme duress since June 2005. 

Along with many others my father has now been incarcerated 
since November 2006. I would also refer you to a cartoon in a state 
run paper in 1997 where my father, as EHRCO, was depicted 
standing in front of an audience where international media such as 
the BBC are holding up their microphones. One of the hands that 
is extended, however, is holding a gun at him. The caption reads, 
“EHRCO, committing suicide??” And this from a government that 
purports to need to hold a leash on the independent media. 

After his release in 2001, my father began to work on the possi- 
bility of starting up a political organization, Rainbow-Ethiopia, 
Movement for Social Justice and Democracy. Groundwork for the 
Coalition for Unity and Democracy has also been done and non- 
sectarian and non-parochial organizations joined in forming it. This 
allowed for the coming together of all non-ethnic based Ethiopian 
organizations to come together. The ethnic basis for the formation 
of most political groups has always been a serious concern to him 
as a force that could jeopardize the nation’s integrity. 

I am quoting here: 

“The fact that the venom of tribalism meant for others twist- 
ed and turned to take an unexpected route to show its ugly 
face between Eritreans and Tigres, vicious and tragic as it is, 
shows how insidious and tortuous tribal conflict can be. Its 
consequence has gone so far as creating division even among 
Tigres. Although the concern is focused on the actions of the 
Oromo Liberation Front, tribalism blossoming in various parts 
of Ethiopia is clear to all who follow developments in the coun- 
try. Youngsters nurtured in tribalism are growing into adult- 
hood, almost constituting a generation by themselves.” 
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Another concern was the ahridgement of freedoms. 

“How can a people of any given country succeed in life unless 
they struggle and act to ensure that a country and sovereignty 
is theirs as a matter of right? For almost 2,000 years we have 
been doing nothing more than blaming everything on the dif- 
ferent regimes and supplicating God, the angels and all the 
saints for the solutions of our problems. The stifled physical, 
mental and spiritual potential will only be released when peo- 
ple are liberated and become a sovereign power with con- 
fidence in themselves and in the law. And it is only then that 
they can become the true agents of their own lives.” 

So as this party came into being with almost simultaneous estab- 
lishment of the Coalition for Unity and Democracy in the fall of 
2004, since the groundwork had already been carried out at the 
same time, clearly there had been the vision that along with these 
constituent parties, they shared the platform of national unity and 
were not engaged in armed combat. Any differences could be 
worked on through trust and a democratic process-based lively po- 
litical discourse which would consistently uphold the rule of law. 
That there are various articulations of the basis for the creations 
of this coalition and its current implementation or the decision to 
merge is simply because the founders and the democratically elect- 
ed leaders of the CUD are indisposed and therefore not available 
to set the record straight. 

Honorable Members, for more than three decades my personal 
and family life has been impacted by what my father has com- 
mitted in his faith and belief that the government belongs to the 
people and that these fundamental freedoms that we all seek are 
a necessary element in allowing democracy to flourish in an envi- 
ronment where the rule of law is supreme. I consider myself 
blessed in many ways, not the least of which is the fact that, unlike 
most of my compatriots, I have witnessed or endured only a limited 
amount of brutality considering what others have had to. Regard- 
less, we are all conditioned to, at best, tolerate egregious behavior 
or participate in it more than we are to question and challenge it. 

Mesfin and his compatriots have effectively changed that norm 
and the public has accepted that normative change. It is not up to 
humanity to stand firmly on the side of the people and do its ut- 
most in creating the conditions that would compel the uncondi- 
tional and immediate release of prisoners of conscience that are pa- 
raded through the legal system. To call for their supposedly fair 
and speedy trial is a travesty. 

During every step of the way after the election I had a fair sense 
of what the opposition might do, such as challenging the election 
results in court or refusing to participate in the current court pro- 
ceedings regarding the charges of treason and genocide. You see, 
in addition to my personal knowledge and understanding of my fa- 
ther, I also share and understand the respect for these processes 
and the means that he would employ to that end. Their current in- 
carceration is not an end to the people’s quest for their basic rights. 

I am terribly concerned about a couple of things. The first is with 
regard to the rule of law and the democratic process that would en- 
sure a peaceful and united Ethiopia. The eight point set of pre- 
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conditions presented by the elected officials of the CUD are funda- 
mental to the rule of law and the democratic process in any society. 
I submit if the CUD were to be presented with such a demand by 
an opposition that it would repress or malign, the demand should 
be granted. I know that my father would stand for the principles 
and not for the party. If the enormous respect that this movement 
has gained is any indication, this is true for the public, too. The 
focus is on principles and not the players. 

Compromising these principles would only jeopardize the 
strength of any legislation, enabling the arbitrary suspension of the 
democratic process and the rule of law as needed. In other words, 
the attempt at institutionalizing power in establishing the demo- 
cratic process would have failed. It would make no difference what 
party is in leadership if the election board, media and judiciary are 
not independent and if the violence last June and November are 
not investigated independently and all political prisoners are not 
released unconditionally. 

In spite of EHRCO’s best and consistent efforts in the most dif- 
ficult of circumstances, justice will still belong to the mighty victor 
of the time. Moreover, the integrity of the nation will be in serious 
jeopardy. 

In conclusion, I respectfully urge the continued attention to these 
points I’ve mentioned in considering the most meaningful legisla- 
tive steps to take, not just because Mesfin is my father but also be- 
cause of the strength of his commitment, his track record as a 
peaceful advocate of the people during three successive regimes, his 
exemplary academic and social contribution and his faith in the 
democratic process and the rule of law. My biggest wish is that this 
man, who will turn 76 in a few weeks, will live to see the empower- 
ment of his people. 

I will close by sharing with you, though sheltered from most of 
the realities of the atrocious oppression, a photograph of a drawing 
that my 4-year-old daughter made. That will also be submitted in 
the record and it is about a man behind bars. I thank you very 
much. 

[The prepared statement of Dr. Meqdes follows:] 

Prepared Statement of Meqdes Mesfin, M.D., Daughter of Professor Mesfin 
W oLDE Mariam, Ethiopian Prisoner of Conscience 

Chairman Smith, Co-Chairman Payne and Members of the Committee, I thank 
you for your close and serious attention to the matter before you today, and for all 
you have done prior and during this crisis in Ethiopia, on behalf of the citizens of 
this second most populous nation on the continent. 

More than thirty years ago, where I was only eleven, my father, Mesfin Wolde 
Mariam failed to show up at home at the end of the day. It turned out that he had 
been arrested for a talk he had delivered regarding his assessment of the land ten- 
ure system that was failing the Ethiopian peasant and subjecting them to extreme 
vulnerability. Our lives were never normal since. Following a couple of years of un- 
certainty and upheaval, for my family, the military revolution took place. Eventu- 
ally, the military communist dictatorship of Mengistu Haile Mariam summarily exe- 
cuted scores of the Emperor’s officials, my father was appalled. He worked at the 
Institute of Development and Research at the Addis Ababa University until his re- 
tirement in 1987. During this time, his publications and research output, none of 
which was pleasing to the government was met with the continued threat and in- 
timidation of all of us. At the same time, the recruitment of young people by the 
Ethiopian People’s Revolutionary Party, an opposition to the regime was so heavy 
that most of the students beyond middle school were somehow involved or associ- 
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ated. The regime executed what it called Red Terror against these children on the 
streets, and the opposition also retaliated similarly. 

The most significant memory of my high school days is my effortless stellar aca- 
demic performance declining when my only real competition was snuffed away. 
Nardos Fisseha was an ardent EPRP supporter and we were both 15. I will spare 
you the details of what happened to her as we heard about it the Monday following 
the Friday massacre. It was “normal” for the streets to be littered with bodies of 
children all sorts of egregious statements on posters attached to them just about 
every day. 

During all of this the civil war of course, endured and even spread to many parts 
of the country. No young man was safe from conscription. The streets in major cities 
were eventually filled with disabled young men and the hallways of hospitals with 
young men with gangrene and extensive and gruesome infected war injuries, in cots, 
and foldup beds. 

In the summer of 1990, at the International Conference of the Institute of Ethio- 
pian Studies, my father presented a call for peace, describing the degree of deterio- 
ration in the respect for the sanctity of life, and the integrity of the nations. He de- 
scribed how dire the situation was and urged all players to denounce violence and 
embark a political challenge where issues could be debated and presented to the 
public, who of course would have the ultimate say. He extended a specific rec- 
ommendation where all stakeholders would engage in a political process, and called 
on Mengistu Haile Mariam to try and uphold the nation’s interest rather than his. 
Though almost 300 prominent individuals had signed on to this, each of the major 
contenders namely Mengistu and the TPLF leadership accused my father of selling 
out to the other, failing to see the tyranny in themselves. 

Recognizing the need for an independent, non governmental human rights moni- 
toring organization, my father then founded the Ethiopian Human Rights Council 
(EHRCO) IN 1991 after the EPRDF seized power and announced its being open to 
membership to “all human beings” except those who are members of any organiza- 
tion with an military wing. 

EHRCO was founded on three fundamental and inseparable objectives. 

• To struggle for the establishment of the democratic process; 

• To promote the rule of law and due process; 

• To encourage the respect for and to monitor violations of human rights in 
Ethiopia. 

In the introduction of its publication. Human Rights, Rule of Law and Democracy: 
Rhetoric and Practice, EHRCO states that it stands against systems of dictatorial 
rule and oppression, injustice and inequity . . . not against individuals or groups. 
EHRCO’S founding was also meant to “help shape the present (transition) and en- 
sure a better future”. Referring to the initiation of the prosecution of the previous 
regimes officials who undoubtedly were responsible for the loss of thousands of lives, 
the same text reads, “The most important consideration is that this exercise in le- 
gality must not seem to be vengeance in legal garb. Justice and the rule of law must 
serve equally the defeated, those who were once powerful and ruthless. Moreover, 
those presently in power and eager to judge those that have fallen must find time 
to reflect on their own actions. In order to make good on their moral indignation 
against the excesses of the Derg, the present rulers must also have the courage to 
see their own excesses. Sincerity demands that present conditions of human rights 
and the rule of law be beyond reproach. It is only then that there will be a moral 
ground for judging the excessive action of the Derg regime. If the exercise is only 
an act of vengeance, then the atrocities will be repeated tomorrow, under different 
circumstances. . . . The only way that confidence in the rule of law can be estab- 
lished is when the victors who are violating the law are brought to justice. When 
the same law is blind to the violations of the victors but exaggerates the violations 
of the vanquished justice loses its essence, its very meaning. 

Over fifteen years, EHRCO has investigated, documented and reported on human 
rights violations. IN addition, it has successfully educated the public with regard 
to the universality of these fundamental principles. Its accomplishments are all reg- 
istered under circumstances of extreme duress. The harassment and intimidation 
suffered by its staff and members for carr3dng out this work is immense. My father 
as its founder and Chairman for many years has been arrested, charged and re- 
leased on bail several times. His last arrest and detention with Berhanu Nega in 
2001, took place on the anniversary of the killing in broad daylight of Executive 
Committee member Assefa Maru. The case is still pending. Yet, EHRCO enjoys 
membership of the International Federation of Human Rights Organizations and ob- 
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server status with the African Commission for Human and People’s Rights. 
EHRCO’s staff has been under extreme duress since June 2005. 

My father along with many others has now been incarcerated since November 
2006. I would also refer you to a cartoon in a state run paper in 1997 where my 
father, (as EHRCO), depicted as standing in front of an audience, where inter- 
national media such as BBC, are holding up their microphones. One of the hands 
that is extending is however, is holding gun at him. The caption reads, “EHRCO, 
committing suicide??” 

After his release in 2001, my father began to work on the possibility of starting 
up a political organization, and Rainbow-Ethiopia, Movement for Social Justice and 
Democracy came into being. The groundwork for the formation of the Coalition for 
Unity and Democracy (CUD) had also been done, and non sectarian and non paro- 
chial political organizations joined in forming it. This allowed for the coming to- 
gether of all non ethnic based Ethiopian organizations to come together. The ethnic 
basis for the formation of most political groups was a serious concern to my father, 
as a force that could jeopardize the nation’s integrity. 

“The fact that the venom of tribalism meant for others twisted and turned to 
take an unexpected route to show its ugly face between Eritreans and Tigres, vi- 
eious and tragic as it is shows how insidious and tortuous tribal conflict can 
be. Its consequenee has gone so far as ereating division even among Tigres. Al- 
though the coneern is focused on the actions of the Oromo Liberation Front, trib- 
alism blossoming in various parts of Ethiopia is clear to all who follow develop- 
ments in the country. Youngsters nurtured in tribalism are growing into adult- 
hood, almost constituting a generation by themselves.” 

Moreover, the systematic and gradual erosion of any hope for a democratic system 
of governance has been of great concern to him, as stated below: 

“How can a people of any given county succeed in life unless they struggle and 
act to ensure that the eountry and the sovereignty is theirs as a matter of right? 
For almost 2000 years we have been doing nothing more that blaming everything 
on the different regimes and supplieating God, the angels and all the saints for 
solutions to all our problems. ...” 

“Although the forms of the regimes are different, the suffering of the Ethiopian 
people continues to be the same. Those who are hungry and greedy replaee those 
who are satiated. In both cases, what was, and is lacking is a healthy doubt 
about themselves, good will and moral eourage. What was and is glaringly visi- 
ble in both cases is the lack of willingness to accommodate others who happen 
to exeel them in various fields.” 

“So far I have seen three regimes coming to a disgraceful end. I had foreseen 
the downfall of the two and publiely expressed my opinions and feelings before 
the fact. The present regime is on an altogether different nature. Unless it takes 
time to think and reetify its ways in due time, its downfall will be quite different 
from those of the past, because it may also ruin the country.” 

“. . . It seems to me, our problems have always been two. First, we have been 
guided by the law of the jungle throughout the course of our long history. We 
have failed to develop any other alternative to the use of force for administra- 
tions. We differentiated ourselves between those who are superiors and inferiors, 
between those who have rights, and those who have obligations as masters and 
servants in an uncomfortable relationship. We failed to devise a system based on 
equality. We are now in 1996 (2003 Gregorian) without learning to institu- 
tionalize power. Institutionalizing power is the mark of a civilized eommunity. 
We have been suceessively suffering under regimes that rule with jungle law. One 
of the secrets If growth and development lies in the eapaeity to institutionalize 
power; it is to found power on equality through the rule of law.” 

. . . “The stifled physical, mental, and spiritual potential will be released only 
when the people are liberated and beeome a sovereign power with confidence in 
themselves and in the law, it is only then that they ean beeome true agents of 
their own lives.” 

So, as Rainbow Ethiopia eventually came into being, with the almost simulta- 
neous establishment of the Coalition for Unity and Democracy, (CUD) in the fall of 
2004, since the groundwork had been carried out at the same time. Clearly, there 
has been clear vision that, as long as these constituent parties shared the platform 
of national unity, and were not engaged in armed combat, any differences could be 
worked on through trust and democratic process-based lively political discourse, 
which would consistently uphold the rule of law. That there are various articula- 
tions of the basis for the creations of this coalition, its current implementation, and 
decision to merge, is simply because the founders and the democratically elected 
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leaders of the CUD are indisposed and therefore not available to set the record 
straight. 

Honorable Members, for more than three decades, my personal and family life has 
been impacted by what my father has committed in his faith and belief that govern- 
ment belongs to the people and that these fundamental freedoms that we all seek 
are a necessary element in allowing democracy to flourish in an environment where 
the rule of law is supreme. I consider myself blessed in many ways, not the least 
of which is the fact that unlike most of my compatriots, I have witnessed or endured 
a limited amount of brutality considering what others have had to endure. Regard- 
less, we are all conditioned to, at best, tolerate egregious behavior or participate in 
it, more than we are to question an challenge it. Mesfin and his compatriots have 
effectively changed that norm and the public has embraced that normative change. 
It is now up to humanity to stand firmly on the side of the people and do its utmost 
in creating the conditions that would compel the unconditional and immediate re- 
lease of prisoners of conscience that are paraded through the legal system. To call 
for their “fair and speedy trial” is a travesty. 

During step of the way after the election in May, I had a fair sense of what the 
opposition might do, such as challenging the election results in court, or refusing 
to participate in the current court proceedings regarding the charges of “treason and 
genocide”. You see, in addition to my personal knowledge and understanding of my 
father, I also share and understand the respect for these processes, and the means 
that he would employ to that end. Their current incarceration is not an end to the 
people’s quest for their basic rights. I am terribly concerned about a couple of 
things. The first is with regard to the rule of law and the democratic process that 
would ensure a peaceful and United Ethiopia. The eight point set of preconditions 
presented by the elected officials of the CUD are fundamental to the rule of law and 
the democratic process in any society. I submit, if the CUD were to be presented 
with such a demand by an opposition that it would repress or malign, the demand 
should be granted. I know that my father would stand for the principles and not 
for the party. If the enormous respect that this movement has gained is any indica- 
tion, this is true for the public too. The focus is on principles and the players. Com- 
promising these principles would only jeopardize the strength of any legislation, en- 
abling the arbitrary suspension of the democratic process and the rule of law as 
needed. In other words, the attempt at institutionalizing power and establishing the 
democratic process would have failed. It would make no difference what party is in 
leadership if the Election Board, the media and the Judiciary are not independent; 
if the violence last June and November are not investigated independently and all 
political prisoners are released unconditionally. 

In spite of EHRCO’s best and consistent efforts in the most difficult of cir- 
cumstance, justice will still belong to the mighty victor of the time. Moreover, the 
integrity of the nation will be in serious jeopardy. 

In conclusion, I respectfully urge the continued attention to these points I have 
mentioned in considering the most meaningful legislative steps to take. Not just be- 
cause Mesfin is my father, but also because of the strength of his commitment his 
track record as a peaceful advocate of the people during three successive regimes, 
his exemplary academic and social contribution and his faith in the democratic proc- 
ess and the rule of law, my biggest wish is that this man who will turn 76 in a 
few weeks, will live to see the empowerment of his people. 

I will share with you though sheltered from most of the realities of the atrocious 
repression; we also have children that are deeply impacted by all of their grand- 
father’s continued incarceration. I leave you with a copy of an unsolicited drawing 
by my four year old daughter last January. 

Thank you very much. 

Mr. Smith of New Jersey. Dr. Meqdes, thank you very much. 
Your father must be very, very proud. Thank you. Let me now in- 
troduce our next witness. Mr. Obang Metho, if you would proceed, 
please. 


STATEMENT OF MR. OBANG METHO, DIRECTOR OF 
INTERNATIONAL ADVOCACY, ANUAK JUSTICE COUNCIL 

Mr. Metho. Thank you. I hope everyone can hear me okay. Mr. 
Chairman Smith, I really thank you personally for your work and 
I thank Mr. Donald Payne. The first time I met you was on May 
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16, 2004. I would ask for my whole statement to be submitted into 
the record entirely. 

Mr. Smith of New Jersey. Without objection, your full state- 
ment will be made a part of the record. 

Mr. Metho. So thank you. I think we are given 5 minutes and 
I will try to really make it the best I can. I think what I really will 
be talking about would not take me 5 minutes, more than 50 min- 
utes, you know, 50 days. So it is really good that Tessema was here 
and I am sitting on the chair where he was sitting. That is good 
and he did not mention about the Gambella, he did not mention 
about the Anuak. And that is one of the things that I am going to 
talk about and it is too bad that he is not here. But even if he were 
here, I do not know if he would do anything. 

So my statement, what I am going to do is that I will talk today 
about the Anuak. I am not going to read, because I am living with 
this since December 13, 2003. I am an Anuak. I grew up in 
Gambella. I will talk about it and again, please bear with me if I 
become emotional. I will try to not make it emotional. 

As I am saying, most of you may look at my face today and most 
of you would say that I am not Ethiopian. To some of the Ethio- 
pian, I could pass for German. I have been excluded, even today. 
The only person who mentioned the word Anuak was Mr. Smith. 
Together we can make a difference. So the point I am going to 
make is I am talking not as someone who is an expert, not a schol- 
ar. I am talking as a human being. As a human being I am entitled 
to live here until the day I die. I belong to this ethnic group, 
Anuak. The Anuaks belong in Ethiopia. They are Ethiopian citi- 
zens. Our ancestors’ land was divided by the British and we be- 
came part of Ethiopia. There is nothing we can do about it now. 
Ethiopians have to accept that reality. 

For many years, if I can make it very clear, we are a very tiny 
minority. There are no more than 100,000 Anuaks. That is includ- 
ing me before you. So going back to this. The voice I am going to 
say today, for most of you who are sitting behind me, Mr. Smith, 
please take this home. It is the voice of my people. Four hundred 
and twenty-four men were killed in 3 days and since then, again, 
over 1,600 people were killed. Because my name is Obang, I have 
the picture, the picture cannot lie and that’s the message that I 
wanted to get across. 

This is now almost 3 years and justice has never been done. Mr. 
Donald Payne, I raised this issue to you before and I am not going 
to blame you. When you talk, you mentioned about the Somalia re- 
gion and other regions. You did not mention Gambella. You did not 
mention the Anuak. You have the responsibility. Too bad that our 
African-American brothers and sisters are not here. We are here 
and we are dealing with people who 20 years ago had been enlisted 
as people who are endangered, like birds. Twenty years ago, if 424 
can be killed in 3 days, please be the judge. I am not a calculator 
of that. 

I wanted you to take this with you. Right now the Anuak has 
lost hope, the international community has failed. Ambassador 
Tessema did not mention it and that is very good. So the point I 
am going to make is this is the voice of those people who died. 
These are the voices of not only the Anuak. I am not, you know. 
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representing any political group. These are the voices of those who 
have heen killed on Decemher 13 who cannot speak for themselves. 
I am speaking as the voice of those CUD leaders who have heen 
locked up. I met with Mr. Hailu Hauel. By then it gave me hope 
that mayhe things will change and justice will come and when he 
was locked up, my hope was taken away. 

I am here as voice of the Tigreans who disagree with their gov- 
ernment because they are Tigreans. I am here as the voice of those 
who are oppressed. I am the voice of the Ethiopian who are want- 
ing their birth right and it has been denied. Please take that with 
you. 

So the point I am going to make, is Ethiopia really a true democ- 
racy? I cannot find that. I went to school. I took politics. There 
were Democrats who were the ones that I am interested in, be- 
cause at some point, I am thinking that I will go back to con- 
tribute. And again, when the Ambassador was here, I could not 
really think of anything. It just reminded me like of people who 
stole something and go to a mirror and look at yourself You did 
a good job, Mr. Smith. You were very blunt and he will live with 
it today. 

So should we really work with Ethiopia? The U.S. Government, 
I am not here, I do not have any political interest. I really want 
justice. Justice is what I am hoping for. But Ethiopia, the prime 
minister, what they have done on December 13, 2003, it did not 
make a big deal, people do not talk about it. But we are human 
beings. It was not until the election that this got out. But I wanted 
you to know that and it has been going on. 

In July 2002, 200 human beings were killed in Awassa. Again, 
Meles was the mastermind, he denied it, he delayed it. And just 
to delay is just to deny and again, that went unnoticed. Within 
Gambella, it divided the people. Anuak, people who are just like us, 
like me exactly, and he succeeded. Nobody has done anything. And 
then on December 13, 2003, the killing took place. Nothing has 
been done about it until today. 

What happened? Most of us who are a family, if you have a job, 
who is playing with the lighter, if you do not tell them to stop 
then? One day they will put the building on fire and the building 
will collapse. And Meles has been playing now with the lighter and 
the flame is getting hot. Soon it will burn Ethiopia. If you talk 
about unstable, Ethiopia has already been unstable under this 
man. This man has never done anything. 

Again, please do not mind me, I am not talking for political rea- 
sons. I am talking and what I am saying today, Meles may try to 
find and put another black face on the Ethiopian TV tomorrow to 
deny it. That does not matter to me now. What matters to me is 
the truth, and all of you are in this position. Truth, no matter how 
much and what the cost may be. That is what we tell our children, 
to stand with the truth, and we should do it. 

And again, I am not begging you. I am challenging you. You have 
been put in this position to do what is right, but here it is. On De- 
cember 13, 2003, a car was ambushed 20 kilometers outside 
Gambella. Most of the people died. Again, nine people were killed 
including the driver, who was an Anuak. People in Ethiopia, we 
have lowland and highlands. Lowland is a guy like me who, even 
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until today, some of my Ethiopian brothers cannot accept me. 
There was one Ethiopian driver in Washington who asked me 
where I came from and I asked him where do you think? He named 
almost all of Africa except Ethiopia. Again, we Ethiopians have to 
do this ourselves. 

When these people were killed, some of them were people close 
to Meles. They went to collect the bodies. The bodies were muti- 
lated, brought to Gambella. When it was brought inside it and the 
people who were highland, again, me, like my brothers. And what 
happened? Erom that day on a commander of Ethiopian Defense 
Eorce with the chief of police went and took the bodies to the re- 
gional government office. They put them there. They told the gov- 
ernor, who was an Anuak, I want you to bring these people back 
to life before we take them to highland. You know that, that is im- 
possible. They took the bodies in front of almost 200 people. Erom 
that day on, the commander ordered the killing. They went on kill- 
ing, they had a dead list. They were looking for Anuak men from 
home to home. They took those Anuak in front of their families, 
their children and wife, they were shot dead. Some of them were 
axed with machetes by some of the civilian highlanders. 

But again, some of the highlander people are the ones, without 
them, maybe there would have been more than 424 killed that day. 
These people were killed in such a brutal way. Imagine I was there 
5 months before that. The first list came to me, 424. I knew 317. 
Some of them I shook hands with them. They are my family mem- 
bers. They are my uncle, my brother, my classmates. The people 
I have been working with, 17 of them. Six were my classmates who 
were very close to me. That affected me, affected me in such a way 
that this is something I never told my family but I will tell you 
today because it will matter. I had two choices. To kill myself so 
I could go with my people or to speak up, because those died and 
I am the one left. I have done it and I have been doing it since. 

I wanted you to know that the world we live in is not really a 
perfect one and indeed, every one of us, Mr. Smith, a saying in Af- 
rica, that a tree called kasava. That tree does not have a seed. You 
have to cut it by piece and you put it in the ground. By the work 
that you have done, if you could be cut, right now I would cut you 
to pieces and plant you to multiply. 

Again, do your work. This world needs people like you and again, 
everyone who is hearing me today, take responsibility. Life is too 
short and once somebody’s life is taken, it is you now who can 
speak for that person. What happens after that, nothing. Justice 
has never been done for them. I went and talked to the UN. They 
have never done anything. I went and talked to Mr. Payne. I never 
heard anything since then. 

The government of Ethiopia has never arrested anybody and in- 
stead they arrested most of the Anuak men. Over 10,000 Anuak 
have gone to the Sudan. The word Sudan should say to you it is 
not a place to run. Until today, there are still there 5,000. I just 
came from there a couple of months ago and the conditions they 
live in are horrible. These people have been forgotten. Again, keep 
in mind they are groups who have been put on the endangered list. 
No one has done anything. Where is the international community? 
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To be honest with you, the international community, I realize that 
it is me for my people. 

What could the Ethiopian Government have done? They ap- 
pointed an inquiry, again by Commander Kinfe. Who is Com- 
mander Kinfe? The guy who is the right hand of Meles. Again they 
say that only 13 people were killed by the troops, six, and what 
happened? After that, those guys were the guys. I have them now 
with me. They were deserting Ethiopian soldiers. Most of them be- 
long to the Oromo tribe. Please be the judge. 

After massive genocide, the Anuak today in Gambella, and this 
is the thing that I am going to stress, there is a report that is going 
to be released soon. There is an entire generation of Anuak chil- 
dren that are going uneducated. Before December 13, 2003, there 
were 136 schools. Right now, 27 are functioning. There were 119 
water wells. Eive are functioning. There were 37 medical clinics. 
Two. In the Anuak District, people are allowed to go only twice a 
week. Over 2,000 Anuak men are in prison until today. 

These men were talking about the economic group, he was talk- 
ing about improvement in Ethiopia. Really, we realized, what can 
we do? We thought that the international community abandoned us 
that we set up an International Justice Council to protect the right 
of the Anuak wherever we are, because now we know that our very 
survival is like the birds that are being listed. Even the panda bear 
in Washington had a baby. So to be honest with you, the report 
was whitewashed and we demand the international community to 
do something about it. U.S. Government, if they are supporting 
Meles just because they are relying on terror, change your mind. 
This guy is terrorizing his own people. 

If they think that he will change, a chameleon will change his 
color, but he will always be a chameleon. Most of the people who 
are teenagers, when they are having a meeting, there are lots of 
women and men. They say that you know what, once a cheater is 
a cheater. And for beauty, no one will ever say that I am a beauty, 
because the beauty is like a flower. Everyone knows how beautiful 
the flower is and you do not have someone to describe it. Ethio- 
pians, who are they in Ethiopia are the ones who are living it and 
they know what is going on in Ethiopia. What the man who was 
sitting here was saying is not Ethiopia now. 

If I have a pen in my hat and I tell you I have a pen, would you 
listen to her or would you listen to me? Please, I wanted you to 
bear that in mind. You will never know how good the person is 
until you live with them in the same house. The Ethiopians should 
know and you should believe Ethiopians. 

To summarize my points, Anuak were killed on December 13, 
424 men, educated men. And the reason why I am here and talk- 
ing, these men were killed because they were Anuak. I am Anuak. 
These men that were killed were educated. I am educated. These 
men were killed because they asked for political rights. I do ask. 
Again, if I was not in Gambella, my name would be on this list. 
I have 27 lists of those people who were killed and I have the pic- 
tures to back them up with. I am an Anuak, I survived. But again, 
Meles is running after the ones who are educated, because there 
is a saying in Africa, when you cut off the head of the snake, part 
of the snake is not dead. 
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Most of you who are here right now, if you were in Ethiopia, you 
would he in jail. If you were in Gamhella and you were Anuak, you 
would he dead. And this is the world that we live in. This is what 
is going on. So I do not want to make it very long, hut again, jus- 
tice has heen denied for the Anuak. It has never heen too late. 

Mr. Payne, I will tell you, I hope from now on we will work to- 
gether. I met you on May 14, 2004. I never heard from you. I hope 
that you take this with you. You take those Anuak as your broth- 
ers. You take them as your neighbors. You take them, above all, 
because they are human beings. They cannot speak for themselves. 
We can speak for them. 

Again, thank you to come before you. Before I leave, my last re- 
mark, I am not an expert. I am saying this because my people were 
literally butchered in front of their families. Please read my state- 
ment entirely because you will know what is going on. We have 
been excluded and again, the example was here today. The whole 
time we were here, Mr. Smith was the only person who mentioned 
the word Anuak. Please, we are in the same world. We are in the 
same world and we should be there for each other. What I am ask- 
ing for the Anuak, I would do it for the Amharas, I would do it for 
the Tigreans, I would do it for anyone who is a human being be- 
cause my life is too short. I am here to protect others and other 
people will protect me. That is the point I want to leave with you. 

Again, the exclusion I am talking about within this bill we have 
nothing mentioned about the Anuak and I am not going to ask you 
what you would do about that. But the exclusion I am talking 
about, nothing has been mentioned there. There is a demand. 
Again, 2,000 Anuak are in prison today. Five thousand refugees are 
still in the Sudan and these people, again, we need not include 
them. For my Ethiopian brother behind me, please, again, accept 
me and I will open my hand and together we can make the place 
we are wanting to be a peaceful place. Thank you. 

[The statement by Mr. Metho follows:] 

Prepared Statement of Mr. Obang Metho, Director of International 
Advocacy, Anuak Justice Council 

“the anuak massacre of 2003: THE ETHIOPIAN GOVERNMENT ATTACKS AN ETHNIC 
GROUP LISTED BY CULTURAL SURVIVAL IN 1984 AS ENDANGERED!” 

Mr. Chairman Smith, Chairman Leach, members of the subcommittees. 

Thank you for inviting me to testify on Ethiopia today. I would also like to thank 
you for organizing this hearing and your work over the years to bring a just, lasting 
peace in Ethiopia. I request that my statement be submitted into the record in its 
entirety. 

My remarks will focus on the massacred of 424 educated Anuak men and gross 
human rights abuses and repressive measures Prime Minister Meles Zenawi, and 
his ruling EPDRF have initiated in recent years, the considerable progress made by 
Ethiopia’s opposition despite these abuses, and on the positive potential impact of 
increased United States support for a democratic future for Ethiopia. Ethiopia’s May 
2005 elections highlight how far that country is from being a free and open multi- 
party democracy. 

My name is Obang Metho. I am an Anuak. I grew up in Gambella. I am not here 
as part of a political party. I am not here as an expert. I am here as a witness and 
human rights defender to speak up for the 424 educated Anuak who were mas- 
sacred on December 13, 2003 and who can no longer speak up for themselves. I am 
here for the children who lost their fathers on that day. I am here as the voice of 
the woman who lost her husband or son and for the grandparent who lost their 
grandchild. I am here to speak for the families whose husbands, sons and fathers 
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have been in prison for years with little hope of release. I am here for the four thou- 
sand Anuak refugees in Pochalla, Southern Sudan who still cannot return home. 

I am not here to speak about something I do not know, for I am one of these peo- 
ple. I grew up with it and it made me. They are my family members, my classmates, 
my friends and my people. 

The first time I encountered injustice by the government was twenty-five years 
ago when I was in fourth grade and was at school. I witnessed an Ethiopian police 
officer beat up an Anuak student just because he looked at him in the wrong way. 
I saw his blood and wondered why a government who was supposed to protect its 
people could do this? This image stuck with me. I grew up with it and made me 
want to defend the right. I am doing this now because of my people. I am doing 
this now because if I had been there during the massacre of the Anuak on December 
13, 2003,. I would have been one of the 424 killed. My name would have been on 
that list as I meet all the requirements. I am Anuak. I am educated and I would 
have been one of those to speak out. 

But, I am not only here today for the Anuak. I am here for the Tigrayans who 
disagree with their own government. I am here for the Oromo, the Somali, the Afar 
and for any in other ethnic groups throughout Ethiopia who have been oppressed. 
I am here for the Ethiopian woman whose son or daughter was shot dead on the 
streets of Addis Ababa after the national elections. I am here for the CUD leaders 
and young student protesters who have been taken away from their families and 
put in prisons and detainment centers. I am here for those courageous prisoners of 
conscience, languishing in prisons throughout Ethiopia. 

The voice you are hearing is not just my voice, but the voice of those crying for 
help. I hear their voices and am bringing them before you this day. The Prime Min- 
ister will deny what I am about to say. Who will you believe — these voices calling 
from the dark or his? I am speaking to each person on this committee. I ask you — 
please listen to these voices as if they were coming from your own sons or daugh- 
ters, as if they were coming from your neighbors and friends who are calling for 
help from freedom and peace loving people like yourself. Take these words with you 
and nurture them, not only for the Anuak and other Ethiopians, but also for any 
human oppressed in this world. These people want you to know what they have 
gone through and for you to do something about it! 

What’s Troubling Ethiopia? 

Ethiopia — a democracy? Prime Minister Meles Zenawi — a prime example of a new 
breed of African leaders? The current ruling party of the Ethiopian Peoples Demo- 
cratic Republic Eront (EPDRF) — too strategic to America’s War on Terror to chance 
anything different??? 

How about the charges of genocide against CUD party members? Or, what should 
one think about the tens of thousands of Ethiopians imprisoned for being anti-gov- 
ernment? What should our response be to the May 15, 2005 national elections??? 
Was the current ruling party really elected? How about the violent aftermath of the 
elections, when student protesters and others were shot and killed by EPRDE 
troops — was this defensible? 

What about the Ethiopian people? Are they so hopelessly divided in ethnic conflict 
that they “need to be controlled” or chaos and killing, reminiscent of the Rwandan 
genocide, will erupt and spin out of control? Why were Ethiopians able to live in 
greater harmony under Mengistu than under Meles? What explains such wide- 
spread poverty and hardship under Meles despite the billions of international dol- 
lars being poured into the country? What explains the human rights abuses being 
reported amongst almost every ethnic group? 

Perhaps, the “golden glow” of progress and democratic governance in Ethiopia, 
along with the denial and repression of any information to the contrary, is simply 
a marketing strategy, adeptly and charmingly propelled in the public arena by the 
current chief broker. Prime Minister Meles Zenawi. However, in order to know the 
truth, you might need to go elsewhere. Oftentimes, the larger truths can more easily 
be seen and understood in the microcosms of real life situations and people. 

The Case of the Anuak 

Repression, arrests and violence are well known to the Anuak of the Gambella 
region of southwestern Ethiopia. However, when this violence occurred openly in the 
national capital, it awakened the world to the real nature of this regime. It was a 
shocking indication of what had been going on in the rural areas of Ethiopia, beyond 
the penetrating eyes of the international observers. The killing of peaceful student 
protesters in Addis Ababa following the national election as well as the imprison- 
ment of CUD opposition leaders on trumped up charges, have been methods of sup- 
pression and control used for years against the Anuak. 
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The EPDRF government of Prime Minister Meles and its regionally controlled im- 
plementers at the district level, have brutally repressed the Anuak using violence, 
imprisonment, loss of property, loss of government jobs and other such means of 
control as a way to silence Anuak who protested against the federal control over 
regional affairs or against blatant violations by the government of the basic human 
rights of the Anuak. Additionally, any Anuak who called for regional involvement 
in the decisions involving the extraction of the vast oil reserves in the area, were 
seen as “anti-government elements” needing to be punished. 

This ongoing undercurrent of oppression finally culminated in the December 2003 
massacre of 424 educated Anuak leaders. These ethnic atrocities were witnessed by 
countless others and the facts provide incontrovertible evidence of an ethnically 
based massacre by agents of the Zenawi regime. Acts of this scale, were previously 
unknown in Ethiopian culture. 

This genocide against the Anuak was incited and carried out by none other than 
the EPDRF Defense Force, Gambella Regional Police and the decision makers be- 
hind the scenes. Human Rights investigators have uncovered information indicating 
that members of the EPDRF cabinet were aware of and involved in this massacre. 
In fact, witnesses have revealed information about secret high level meetings in 
Addis Ababa, beginning in September of 2003, where the shameful plan was laid 
out for the removal of those Anuak who were standing in the way of the govern- 
ment’s plan to exploit the area of its vast natural resources, in particular, its oil. 

The oil rights to the area had already been given to Petronas of Malaysia who 
contracted with the subsidiary, the Chinese firm, Zhongyuan Petroleum Exploration 
Bureau (ZPAEB) who was ready to set up the sites for drilling. At the same time 
of the massacre, Ethiopian government troops moved into Gambella to protect the 
oil company workers from any local resistance. It has been learned that part of the 
agreement with the oil company was that the government would have to pay 
$25,000,000 (US) should any oil worker be killed; thus requiring high levels of secu- 
rity so as to ensure that the Chinese and Malaysian workers would stay. When 
these workers travel outside their compound, no wonder why 20 to 30 EPDRF 
troops accompany one Chinese or Malaysian. 

Who are the Anuak? 

The Anuak are part of a small indigenous ethnic group numbering about 100,000 
worldwide, including me who is before you today. We have lived in the Upper Nile 
region of southwestern Ethiopia and southeastern Sudan for hundreds of years. Our 
name means, “people who share.” 

The Anuak were not originally an Ethiopian tribe, but in 1902, the British “acci- 
dentally” cut Anuak country into two or three parts, now dividing them between 
Sudan and Ethiopia. The Anuak from either side of the border, have had to flee to 
the other side in order to find safety as outside threats from the west, the civil war 
in Sudan, and now from the east, the current government of Ethiopia, have threat- 
ened their survival. 

In a January 2006 report by a branch of the UN, yet unreleased, it has been indi- 
cated that the Anuak people and their culture are threatened with the possibility 
of completely disappearing and may likely disappear from the Gambella region in 
the next 10-15 years unless immediate and substantive intervention is made on 
their behalf by the international community. Even twenty years ago, in 1984, a US 
based organization called Cultural Survival, identified the Anuak as being an en- 
dangered people group. The continuing atrocities and manmade humanitarian crisis 
over the last two years, severely worsens their prospects for survival. 

The Anuak and others, who live in the area, are considered different from other 
Ethiopians. They are black Africans as opposed to most other Ethiopians, called 
“highlanders”, who were of lighter color. The Anuak are ethnically, culturally, lin- 
guistically, historically and religiously different from most other Ethiopians. Their 
indigenous land is totally different from anywhere else in the country in both cli- 
mate and geography. The Gambella region is hot and tropical with rich, fertile, well- 
watered soil coming from the rivers originating in the mountains of the highlands 
where there is a much cooler, dryer climate. The difference in geography has sepa- 
rated Ethiopians into distinctive categories of “lowlanders”, such as tbe Anuak and 
other indigenous groups in the area, as opposed to the “highlanders” who comprise 
the vast majority of the population of Ethiopia, such as Amharas, Oromos, 
Tigrayans and others. 

It is believed that the central government does not consider the Anuaks to be 
“true Ethiopians”, but does value the vast resources that exist in the area. As a re- 
sult, the Anuak and other indigenous people from this area have significantly less 
access to basic services such as clean water, health care and education. However, 
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until more recently, the Anuak have lived in harmony with highlanders who have 
resettled in this area, even intermarrying with them. 

Historically, this area has always been marginalized since the British leased this 
area to Ethiopia on October 15, 1956. During the time of Mengistu, the Anuak were 
mainly valued as fighters, resulting in hundreds of young men, as young as fourteen 
or fifteen, being forcibly taken from their school classrooms in order to fight in a 
war against Eritrea. Most never returned. Others returned without legs and with 
other severe injuries, but were never compensated. Meles repeated this during the 
war with Eritrea in 1998. The Anuak became convinced that their only value to this 
government was to be exploited as a commodity of war. Now the ruling government 
has taken it further. They are killing Anuak in order to gain access to their land, 
oil and untapped resources. 

The Anuak Massacre of December 13, 2003 

Over two years ago, on the morning of December 13, 2003, unknown assailants 
ambushed a vehicle 20 K away from Gambella town, killing nine persons, including 
an Anuak driver. Without investigation, the Anuak were immediately blamed for 
the killings. Testimony from a highlander police officer, present at the site, revealed 
that offers to pursue possible assailants into the bush were rejected. Instead, 
Tadessa Selassie, Chief of the Gambella Police and Major Tsegaye Beyene, the 
EPDRF Defense Force Commander, ordered them to mutilate the bodies. 

Okello Ochalla, the former governor of Gambella at the time, reported that Major 
Tsegaye Beyene and Tadessa Haile Selassie then brought the dead bodies of the am- 
bushed refugee workers to the regional government office, looking for Governor 
Okello. When Okello was not there, they waited about twenty-five minutes until in 
apparent frustration; Selassie shot three bullets into the wall of the regional govern- 
ment cafeteria. Witnesses reported that Selassie then told them that Governor 
Okello was going to have to bring these highlander corpses back to life. He then 
went to the police station where he left the bodies in the car while he met with 
other highlander police who would later be involved in the massacre. 

The mutilated bodies, with the exception of the Anuak driver, were then displayed 
in front of the regional hospital. Within a very short time, many converged on the 
location; federal troops in their vehicles, including the federal commander of the 
forces, as well as highlanders, prepared with machetes and other weapons in their 
hands. Nearly 250 people came. One highlander businessman brought two bags full 
of machetes to the scene. As highlander women cried for the dead, witnesses report 
that Chief Selassie and Major Beyene were openly and loudly laughing. Finally, the 
commander shot into the air and said, “That’s it! Go!” At this point, the people dis- 
persed to various areas of Gambella town and the massacre began. 

Tadessa Selassie, the defense forces, other police officers and some highlander ci- 
vilians choosing to join, went to the Omininga area of Gambella where most Anuak 
lived. These Ethiopian Defense troops, police and highlander militia groups then 
went home to home in Gambella town, pulling out Anuak men from their homes. 

One of the first on the list was a devout middle-aged pastor, Okwier Oletho, 
whose church was growing in the community and also the father of my sister-in- 
law who I have known since I was a child. His wife was returning from visiting a 
sick relative when soldiers and highlander militia came to his home during a prayer 
meeting. After they set his hut on fire, he jumped out a window. As he ran he was 
hacked and mutilated with the highlander’s machetes before being shot in the back 
by Ethiopian soldiers in uniform. His wife witnessed his death along with the death 
of other male relatives and attendees of the prayer meeting. Choir members at the 
church were also killed that day. Human Rights Watch gives further details of his 
death in their report. Please see http://hrw.org/reports/2005/ethiopia0305/ . 

When she was told this past week about the opportunity to present the case of 
the Anuak genocide at this congressional hearing, she could not speak. She finally 
explained : 

I’m crying. This is the beginning of a long journey to justice. My people and 
I who have lost our husbands and loved ones on December 13 and after, have 
been weeping in the dark with no one seeming to hear. Someone has finally 
heard our voices coming from the dark and will now know how my husband was 
axed with machetes and clubbed into pieces in front of me. Now that they have 
heard it, they will make sure it will not happen to another woman’s husband. 
My husband was a pastor who knew and loved God. This is what he would 
want — to teach people to not do this kind of cruel thing to another human 
being — to love each other — to be one of the people to stop this kind of thing! 

As the killing went on in an orgy of violence, Ethiopian soldiers stood by, cheering 
and laughing with members of the highlander militias, as these civilian militias 
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brutally hacked the Anuak victims with machetes in front of their mothers, wives 
and children. As the victims attempted to run, the troops then shot and killed them 
in their backs. 

Mary, a young mother with a baby, witnessed her husband’s death. She reports: 

On December 13, 2003, my husband, who worked for the regional government 
was killed. He was one of first men to be killed. He was a well-educated man 
and openly opposed the Ethiopian government’s policy of taking over control of 
the local government from the local people. He had brought attention to the fact 
that the government was not following the Ethiopian Constitution in this mat- 
ter. 

I remember first hearing the sounds of gunfire starting about 12:45 in the 
afternoon, when the shooting started in front of the regional hospital in 
Gambella town. My husband and I heard from others that they were killing 
Anuak men so my husband and I quickly went inside our house. Almost imme- 
diately, I heard the sounds of approaching Ethiopian defense soldiers walking 
towards our house yelling, ‘Kill them!’ ‘Whenever you find an Anuak man, kill 
him.’ ‘Today is the day for killing Anuak.’ All of us heard it. My husband want- 
ed to get out of the house and face them, but I pushed him back and blocked 
the door so he could not leave. 

The troops came inside our fence.. .and set the house on fire. They began to 
repeatedly shoot at the house. My six-month-old baby started choking on the 
smoke because it was so thick we could not breathe. I held my baby as I 
crawled down low through the door to the outside of the house. 

The troops started shooting inside the smoke filled open door and my hus- 
band was shot in the stomach, chest and right arm, but he did not die. He kept 
telling me, ‘Mary, go!’ ‘Go with the baby!’ ‘Let them kill me!’ After my husband 
was injured, I jumped on top of him to protect him while I was still holding 
the baby with my other arm. I begged them to please not kill my husband. A 
highlander then grabbed me and pulled me off of him and made my husband 
stand up. I heard my husband say, ‘Just kill me!’ I was screaming and the baby 
was crying. They started beating me with the barrel of their guns on my back 
and on my head. One of defense forces said, ‘You say this is your land? After 
today, there will not be any more Anuak or Anuak land!’ He pointed his finger 
at me and demanded, ‘Shut up! Just wait and see! Today we will do to you what 
was done to the Jews during the holocaust!’ 

Eight soldiers were around my husband — repeatedly hitting him. He kept 
sa3dng, ‘Please shoot me.’ The soldiers stopped for a minute and then high- 
lander militia started hitting him on the head with machetes and clubs. As he 
tried to defend himself with his hands, three militiamen then slashed him with 
machetes on his head, neck and face. They repeatedly hit him with a large club 
on his forehead and face until his face was smashed. He finally fell down, face 
forward towards me. Another highlander then hit him on his temple. He opened 
his eyes a bit and closed them again before his body started jumping. I stopped 
crying because I could not believe what was happening. I was numb. Then they 
all left me, alone with my husband and baby. 

I went to my husband. As I was holding him and my baby, an older Anuak 
woman came to me along with two boys, one nine and the other twelve. My hus- 
band was opening and closing his mouth. I could hardly recognize him as his 
face was so bloody and his nose was missing. My husband’s body started jump- 
ing. When the soldiers saw the Anuak boys and woman come, they came run- 
ning back shouting, ‘Kill them! Kill them!’ The old woman grabbed my baby and 
my hand and started running with us. My only comfort is my husband died be- 
fore I ran away. I never saw him again. I don’t know where his body is. The 
Ethiopian army did something I will never forget. How could a human being 
do this to another? 

Women and young girls were raped, at times in front of the men before they were 
killed, while the perpetrators taunted them with the slogan, ‘Today is the day for 
killing Anuak,’ and telling the victims of rape, ‘Now you won’t have Anuak babies.’ 
They then set their homes and crops on fire, leaving countless widows, children and 
elders with almost no means of support. 

One Anuak woman told the AJC that when she recently saw Saddam Hussein in 
Court on CNN, that it strangely gave her hope. Two years ago, she witnessed her 
husband killed in front of her on December 13, 2003 by Ethiopian defense troops 
and highlander militia. Several days later, she was raped by seven Ethiopian de- 
fense troops, carrying their uniforms on their arms. They took turns with her, rap- 
ing her for four hours. 
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She states, “They ripped me apart. I will never be the same. When I look at 
myself, I think of myself as ‘dirty.’ I feel helpless. I am not going to forget these 
people. What the Ethiopian troops have done to me is what some people call 
‘crimes against humanity’. They say these people could be brought to court, not 
today, but in some years. Now when I see Saddam on TV, someone who was 
at the top of the government, being held responsible for what his government 
did, it gives me hope. 

Meles was the one who gave these men the authority to do this. He is not 
less accountable than those men who did it. Those men may disappear, but 
their leader will never disappear. He will be tracked down and found wherever 
he goes, like the African snake that leaves its trail of dirt for you to follow. 
There may be many holes nearby, but as long as there is dirt on the ground, 
the trail of the vicious snake will identify which hole he is in. We, the Anuak, 
who have survived this unthinkable evil attack, will be like the dust that shows 
the trail of the snake through Anuakland. There will always be one of us who 
will be able to tell the tale of those who did not make it, to those who will carry 
on. 

The highlander militias, police and Ethiopian Defense troops roamed the streets, 
looking for any men, young or old, which they then viciously attacked. Between two 
and three thousand Anuak took refuge in the Mekane Yesu Church compound and 
the Catholic Church compound that was run by westerners. Many highlanders, 
Nuer and other ethnic groups did not participate. Some were real heroes, warning 
Anuak, hiding them in their homes and standing up for them as friends or fellow 
human beings. A Tigrayan highlander was recently interviewed by the AJC. He and 
his Tigrayan neighbors were some distance away where the killing took place, but 
for hours, they could hear the gunshots, the screams from the victims and see the 
smoke from the burning Anuak huts. He reports: 

About four hours after it started, we saw two Anuak men in their late 
twenties running into the Tigrayan area, being chased by highlander civilians 
with machetes and clubs. I ran to them, telling them to quickly come to my 
house. I then looked for something sharp with which to defend myself and found 
an eixe. My neighbors joined me, backing me up. When the civilians arrived, I 
said I would not allow them to kill any human being! I told them, ‘Leave, or 
you will have to kill me first.’ They stood there until the police came with guns 
and asked where the Anuak were. I said they were in my house with my wife 
and my children and that they would have to kill me first! I told them, ‘I was 
a Tigrayan during the time of Mengistu. My family members were taken away 
and never seen again. I was taken away from my land and was displaced in 
Gambella. Now this is my home. Because of this treatment done to me and to 
my family, I will never allow it to be done to anyone else. I was oppressed be- 
cause of people like you! Being a Tigrayan, we were singled out as a govern- 
ment enemy by our own government. We were stopped for no reason, interro- 
gated, beaten up or killed. I know what it is like and I will not allow it even 
if Tigrayans are in charge. I would rather choose to be killed than to be part 
of it or it will never end.’ I was ready for the police to kill me, but they did 
not. They left. 

In less than three days, at least four hundred and twenty four persons were 
slaughtered in a well-calculated plan utilizing a prepared list of the names of edu- 
cated Anuak men and leaders. As the killing subsided, men from other indigenous 
ethnic groups were forced to collect the bodies. A Nuer man gave the following testi- 
mony to the AJC. He reported: 

Some of us Nuer were forced to collect bodies of the dead Anuak. In front of 
the Gambella Secondary School, we picked up the bodies four or five Anuak 
men. One man’s whole face was smashed, his right arm was broken in about 
five places. I knew he tried to defend himself. His face, nose and upper and 
lower jaw were missing. My body started shaking. Another man had fallen on 
his back and I could see his face. He was still talking, quietly asking me, ‘Please 
help me — please help me.’ I didn’t know what to do. 

One of the defense troops asked me what was wrong. I told him that this one 
was still alive. He told me to put him in the truck. I couldn’t look in the face 
of the dying man. As I carried him, he opened his eyes and said, ‘Please help 
me or kill me.’ He then closed his eyes and died. 

That minute, my body stopped feeling. I had no more emotion. I felt like I 
was collecting rocks — not human beings. I stopped feeling like I was one myself 
My hands worked like a machine, but it was like I was not there. There were 
about twenty bodies piled on top of each other and we were told to take two 
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more bodies into the truck before unloading it outside the town. I took a breath 
and saw blood pouring down from the truck as it started to move. I looked in 
the back of the truck and the bodies were going in all directions. I realized 
these Anuak had been alive four or five hours before and now looked like fish 
in the back of a canoe. With all the human hlood on me, I smelled like one of 
those fish. I could hear gunshots and knew more Anuak were being killed. I will 
never be the same person anjmiore. I cannot go on like this. 

We, the Anuak and Nuer, have been fighting for many years, but we never 
have killed each other in this way. Now, like it or not, I have become part of 
it. I cried for some time before going to the river to wash off the blood. I then 
went back to my family. I have never told them what I did. You are the first 
person I have ever told. I do not want to remember. Sometimes I wish I were 
one of those guys in the truck. Why? Because those guys will never remember, 
but I am here and I am dying every day. I don’t know why human heings do 
these things. Thank you for wanting to know. If others want to know so they 
can help stop this from happening to others, it gives me the reason why I re- 
mained behind instead of being one of those guys in the truck who can no 
longer speak. 

Many bodies were never identified and were buried in one of three mass graves. 
The exact locations are unknown although it is known that the bodies were subse- 
quently moved from one of these mass graves and burned on February 4, 2004. Most 
of the bodies have never been returned to their families for a proper burial. Al- 
though the government alleges that only 65 persons were killed, we have the names, 
ages and pictures of most every one of the 424 victims. 

Similar actions were taken by Ethiopian troops in many of the rural towns in the 
Gambella district, causing many more victims and much more destruction of homes, 
crops, property and granaries. In addition to those killed in Gambella town, it is 
estimated that over fifteen hundred more people have been killed since that time. 

Preceding and following the incident, over a thousand other Anuak were arrested, 
imprisoned without charges and tortured. The sick have been denied medical treat- 
ment. Two years later, thousands of Anuak men and some women still remain in 
crowded and unhealthy conditions in prison, many still subject to torture. Their 
court cases are continually delayed for “another six months” despite most never 
being charged a crime and essentially being innocent prisoners of conscience. The 
Ethiopian government reports 111 Anuak as being incarcerated; however, the AJC 
has obtained only a partial list of names and that list includes well over 800 per- 
sons. 

Nearly ten thousand Anuak fled to Sudan for refuge. Approximately four thou- 
sand remain today, afraid to go back home, as it is still unsafe. Many who have 
returned, have been arrested or killed. Therefore, they remain in the refugee camp 
where they are living in horrible conditions, without clean water, adequate food, 
education for their children and any health services. Others have been internally 
displaced and as they have slowly returned home, they face hardship and conditions 
they had not seen for fifty years. 

Anuak men and some women continue to be subject to harassment, arbitrary ar- 
rests, beatings, detentions and extra judicial killings. Rape of Anuak women re- 
mains widespread, and while it is greatly unquantifiable, human rights investiga- 
tors have concluded that Anuak women throughout the region have almost univer- 
sally suffered from this crime against their person by Ethiopian Defense Troops. 

During the last two years, human rights violations were committed against the 
Anuak by the same government who was supposed to defend them. It is the worst 
kind of betrayal — like a child who is killed by his own father. As typical in a culture 
where citizens are terrorized, some Anuak colluded with the central government, 
gaining access to power, protection and privilege. Others became increasingly pas- 
sive, losing hope of a better future. Some escaped, leaving for Sudan and Kenya, 
until stability returns to the area. Understandably, as political expression led to in- 
timidation, imprisonment and death, some Anuak decided to join resistance move- 
ments, attempting to defend themselves, their families and their endangered fellow 
Anuak. 

The extent of the genocide probably could have been reduced had the Anuak not 
been disarmed by the government, leaving them unahle to defend themselves. The 
goal of most of these resisters is in reaction to this and has been an attempt to bring 
a halt to the continuing extra judicial killings, beatings and rape. 

However, unfortunately, but not unexpectedly, some scattered rogue groups of 
Anuak have gone beyond defending themselves, retaliating in pent up anger against 
some innocent highlander citizens and fellow Anuak who have collaborated with the 
government. In response, Ethiopian Defense Troops have arrested, heaten or killed 
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Anuak farmers or other easily found, but innocent Anuak targets. In fact, even be- 
fore the massacre, it had been common practice for the government controlled police 
or military to go into villages where suspected assailants were thought to be hiding, 
and for them to randomly kill uninvolved Anuak men, women and children. 

Other Anuak are trusting that God will ultimately provide justice for their loved 
ones. An elder woman reported to the AJC: 

“It is God who is giving me hope and strength to remain here and watch over 
the graves of my two sons, my grandson, my son-in-law and my nephew. We 
have nothing left. I am an elder and I am not going to run from death anymore, 
but will be a witness to those who want to ask about them. I have no hope in 
finding justice for them except that I have a very strong hope in God. It is He 
who is giving me the assurance that justice will be done. This is what allows 
me to carry on despite this unthinkable thing that the Ethiopian government 
has done to me and to my people. Like a person who plants a crop in their yard, 
they will not forget to water it. Like a mother who gives birth to a child, she 
will not fail to nurture, protect and raise their child to be a respectful human 
being. But there is someone who is far more loving and powerful than any of 
these and who will never forget to nurture the Anuak and that is God.” 

The Ethiopian Government’s Plan: “Operation Sunny Mountain” 

Almost simultaneously with the beginning of the human rights abuses, an oil com- 
pany from China, Zhongyuan Petroleum Exploration Bureau (ZPAEB) began work- 
ing in the Gambella area to set up extraction of oil reserves that are purported to 
be of major size, perhaps even exceeding those in southern Sudan. The Ethiopian 
government gave the Gambella oil rights to Petronas of Malaysia. Petronas then 
sub-contracted with ZPAEB. It is in this backdrop that these human rights atroc- 
ities began and continue today. 

Information uncovered by human rights investigators indicate that these crimes 
were part of a government-instigated plan with an actual name. Operation Sunny 
Mountain, with the objective of eliminating any resistance to federal government 
control over the vast natural resources found on the indigenous tribal land of the 
Anuak, particularly the oil. 

Since the initial genocide, the Ethiopian military has continued to perpetrate 
these crimes against the Anuak with impunity. Human Rights Watch released a re- 
port on March 24, 2005 that documents systematic and widespread atrocities com- 
mitted against the Anuak by Ethiopian Defense Forces, Gambella Regional Police 
and some highlander militia groups. In their report, HRW indicates that these acts 
meet the stringent definition of crimes against humanity. (Please see http:// 
www.anuakjustice.org ). 

Oil Development in the Gambella Area 

The Chinese Petroleum Company, Zhongyuan Petroleum Exploration Bureau 
(ZPAEB), contracted by Petronas, the Malaysian company, will start drilling the 
first exploratory well in the Gambella concession in February 2006 now that the 
major operation has been set up. The Ethiopian government signed an agreement 
to explore and develop the oil reserves in Gambella. Reports indicate that they are 
on or ahead of schedule and should complete the first well within the dry season 
ending in May. As donor countries threaten to withdraw their funding to Ethiopia, 
profits from the oil could supplement what is lost, weakening the effect of this finan- 
cial pressure. 

Ethiopian defense troops are returning to the Gambella area in order to “ensure 
stability” during this process. With the return of the troops, Anuak fear the return 
of the daily killings, rape, harassment, torture and disappearances of Anuak who 
simply are involved in the basic chores of their lives, but are found by troops in the 
wrong place and at the wrong time. 

The government and the oil company have essentially pushed the Anuak aside 
and moved onto land previously considered to be the indigenous tribal land of the 
Anuak. Ethiopian troops have turned local Anuak farmers into “slave-laborers” as 
they are forced to build and to set up their military camps to protect the Chinese 
and Malaysian workers. The Anuak farmers receive no remuneration despite the 
fact that this is the time of year when the farmers would have been preparing their 
land for the planting their crops. These camps have amenities such as electricity 
and clean water, while a parallel economy exists in nearby Anuak villages, where 
there are no such advantages. 

As Anuak see the central government in Addis working directly with the oil com- 
pany, making all the decisions regarding the oil without any consultation with re- 
gional authorities, in violation of international and Ethiopian law, they are realizing 
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that they will never have a share in any of the benefits of this resource unless sub- 
stantive action is taken. 

Aftermath of the Genocide: 

The Ethiopian Defense Troops left a trail of destruction that has wreaked havoc 
on the already limited infrastructure of the Anuak community. Many Anuak say it 
is as if the progress made over the past years by community members, development 
organizations, churches and other contributors, has essentially disappeared. They 
are forced to live under conditions reminiscent of life under Emperor Haile Selassie. 
In addition, in most Anuak districts, freedom of movement is restricted by the Ethi- 
opian government to two days per week, on Mondays and Fridays. 

A primary loss was access to clean water. Before December 2003, there were 119 
water wells in Anuak areas. Currently only five wells are in working condition. 

Previously, there were 136 schools in operation in Anuak areas, now there are 27. 
The Anuak rates of school attendance in the Gambella region show that fewer than 
8% of Anuak boys and 4% of Anuak girls are attending school in two Anuak dis- 
tricts. The attendance rate of children from other ethnic groups in the area is much 
greater, being 50% for boys and 30% for girls. The same report previously men- 
tioned that was completed but not released by a UN entity, warns that an entire 
generation of Anuak children are going without an education. 

A recent visitor to the area viewed some of the vacated Anuak schools. In plain 
view inside these schools were piles of charred hardware from the desks, tables and 
chairs that had been used as firewood by Ethiopian troops who had occupied the 
schools, using them for barracks. Nothing of any value was left in these schools, in- 
cluding books and supplies. 

Due to ongoing human rights abuses in the rural areas, many of the schools in 
operation have few or poorly trained teachers, as many of the teachers were targets 
of the massacre. Of those who lived, a majority either escaped to Sudan following 
the genocide or since that time, have moved to Gambella town where they are safer 
and not subject to arbitrary killings and arrests. Gambella, as the largest town in 
the region, is in the public eye and therefore is safer. The government has decep- 
tively used the relatively better conditions and stability in Gambella as their proof 
to outsiders of the stability in the area. 

Ethiopian troops also took over health clinics, again using them as barracks. Pre- 
viously, 22 health clinics were functioning, now there are only 7 left. Most of the 
clinics have no supplies, medication or equipment left. 

Malnutrition is a continuing major crisis. Anuak in one of the three refugee camps 
in the region have suffered disproportionately in comparison with other refugee pop- 
ulations. Within the internally displaced Anuak population in the refugee camp, the 
rate of acute malnutrition earlier in the year has been estimated to be 36.5% and 
continuing to rise. (Acute malnutrition in children under five years of age is 11% 
in Ethiopia.) This is astonishing considering that the Anuak have most always been 
able to support themselves due to their fertile land. 

The rates of malnutrition outside the camps, in the rural communities, may be 
even higher due to Ethiopian Defense force interference with farmers. Rates of dis- 
ease, malnutrition and susceptibility to disease, including HIV/AIDS, tuberculosis 
and malaria are extremely serious. According to one medical official, the prevalence 
of TB amongst the Anuak is eight times what is considered to be an epidemic. 

The prevalence of HIV/AIDS amongst the Anuak of the Gambella region is over 
19%, whereas the rate in Ethiopia is much lower. Due to the widespread incidence 
of rape of Anuak women, the prevalence of HIV/AIDS will certainly increase. In ad- 
dition, many of the women have untreated sexually transmitted diseases due to the 
lack of health services in the area. 

Anuak Justice Council 

The Anuak realized that they had to take action to protect their small and endan- 
gered ethnic group. As a result, the Anuak Justice Council (AJC) was formed for 
this purpose. It is an umbrella organization for Anuak that formed following the 
genocide and crimes against humanity. The AJC’s goal is to find a non-violent solu- 
tion to the widespread human rights crimes being perpetrated against the Anuak 
in the Gambella region of Ethiopia by Ethiopian Defense Forces. The AJC’s ap- 
proach to restoring peace, justice and the rule of law to this area is by means of 
international advocacy. The AJC is a non-profit, non-political organization rep- 
resenting Anuaks in Ethiopia, Sudan, Kenya and in the Diaspora. 

The AJC cannot protect the Anuak and save them from extinction without help 
from the international community and policy makers such as you. Please join with 
the AJC to work towards procuring justice and peace for the Anuak so they can live 
in harmony with the rest of Ethiopia and the global community. 
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Reasons why justice for the Anuak of Ethiopia cannot be found 

Those who were involved in the planning of the massacre of the Anuak and the 
continued repression of the Anuaks in Gambella are currently in high-level positions 
within the federal government of the EPDRF. In the Gambella region, these federal 
leaders continue to exert nearly total control over regional matters through the use 
of handpicked pro-government sympathizers from the various ethnic groups, includ- 
ing the Anuak. Omot Obang Olom was one of these who collaborated with the Min- 
ister of Federal Affairs, Abay Tsehaye, the Minister of Federal Security, Barnabas 
Gebre-ab and the Head of Security for the Gambella Regional State, Almaw 
Alemeraw in planning the massacre. It is well known that it was he who provided 
the list of educated Anuak leaders who disagreed with the ruling party’s plans for 
the region prior to the incident. He was just recently (September 2005), in a report- 
edly rigged election, given the position of governor of the Gambella region. 

Human rights investigations and local witnesses indicate that Barnabas Gebre- 
ab and Almaw Alemeraw were so heavily involved in the massacre and cover up 
that they are referred to by some as the “Ministers of Genocide.” Alemeraw con- 
tinues to be the power behind the current regional government in the Gambella re- 
gion. He actually ran the region from the time of tbe massacre until September of 
2005. 

Gebre-ab was transferred to another position within the government, possibly due 
to being repeatedly mentioned by witnesses in the human rights investigations. 
These men were also allegedly repeatedly involved as the two masterminds in fo- 
menting ethnic conflict between the Anuak, the Nuer, the Majenger and the high- 
landers. They reportedly justified the assumption of increasing levels of power in 
the region as they instigated the instability. 

On January 28, 2004, the US Ambassador to Ethiopia, Aurelia Brazeal, held a 
special private meeting in Gambella with some Anuak, Nuer and highlanders where 
they felt empowered to speak the truth. Ambassador Brazeal later issued a public 
statement urging the Ethiopian government to “bring the perpetrators of these 
crimes to justice, wherever they are found, even from the highest offices.” She called 
the Gambella region, with its vast natural resources, “the conscience of Ethiopia” 
after she learned that the Ethiopian government had realized that the fastest route 
to economic prosperity was from the untapped natural resources in the area. 

Following the Ambassador’s public statement, Tadessa Selassie, the Chief of Po- 
lice in Gambella, and an active organizer of the massacre was arrested since wit- 
nesses repeatedly mentioned him in the meetings. However, shortly thereafter, he 
was released and has now resumed his job as the current chief of police of the entire 
Gambella region.. 

It was also then that six innocent men from within the ranks of the Ethiopian 
Defense Force, were arrested. However, information has been received that they 
were not even stationed in Gambella until months after the massacre. 

Over two years later, not even one of the perpetrators of these “Crimes Against 
Humanity” has been held accountable. A Gambella police officer, from another eth- 
nic group, was asked how many people had been arrested from the many who had 
been involved in the killing of the Anuak. He said, “None, one hundred percent were 
never arrested. The only people arrested are the people who had nothing to do with 
the killings!” 

Anuak have been threatened and intimidated to not reveal the identity of the real 
perpetrators even though some are living nearby or even next door to the perpetra- 
tors of these crimes. Some highlanders are taunting the Anuak saying, ‘We killed 
you like dogs! It’s been two years now. What have you done?’ In other words, you 
thought you would find justice, but the government is still here and so are we! 

The Ethiopian government’s investigation — a whitewashed report! 

When an Ethiopian parliamentarian presented a bill to Parliament asking for a 
government inquiry into the massacre of December 13, the Speaker of the House 
rejected it before it was heard, indicating it was senseless to vote on it because the 
Ethiopian defense forces were not involved and instead, it was another incident of 
ethnic conflict between the Anuak and Nuer over the land. 

However, when the Ethiopian government continued to receive significant pres- 
sure from the international community and when foreign aid was linked to com- 
pleting an independent investigation, the executive branch of the government of 
Prime Minister Meles Zenawi, finally appointed their own commission, without ever 
bringing it before the Parliament. The head of this commission was the head of the 
Supreme Court, Kemal Bedri. It is not surprising that he was also appointed to be 
the Chairman of the Electoral Board during the May 2005 national election. 

The report is full of flaws, inconsistencies and lacks detail. In addition, reports 
from participants and witnesses to the interviews indicate that the commission 
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closely controlled and suppressed information from eyewitnesses of the massacre. A 
full international investigation is necessary, as this report is so biased that it is use- 
less in establishing the facts and in holding anyone accountable for the crimes. 

The Commission’s report bases the cause of the massacre as ethnic violence be- 
tween the Anuak and the Nuer, accusing them of vying for political power and re- 
sources in the region. It then refers back to ethnic incidents in 1995 and 1996. It 
does not address on what basis they purport that the massacre was ethnic violence 
when all of the victims were Anuak, not Nuer. 

Ethnic conflicts have occurred between the Anuak and the Nuer. These conflicts 
usually occurred as the pastoral Nuer moved into the traditional land of the Anuak, 
looking for more land for their cattle from the Anuak who are mainly farmers. How- 
ever, these conflicts were usually settled according to their cultural traditional ways 
until the EPDRF government became adept at fomenting conflict between them. 
They perfected this approach through utilizing preferential treatment in services 
and opportunities, through resettlement practices that encroached on established 
Anuak land, by ignoring or punishing legitimate complainants and by disarming the 
Anuak and conversely, supplying guns to the Nuer or others that were ultimately 
used against the Anuak with impunity. 

As the Anuak stood up for their constitutional rights, they were intimidated, ar- 
rested or oppressed. The government usually found indirect means and trumped up 
reasons to justify this repression of legitimate self-determination. In fact, we pur- 
port that the Ethiopian government was the main contributor to the ongoing strife 
in the region prior to December 13, 2003, which then gave them an excuse for tak- 
ing increasing control of the region. 

It is appalling that even though the report does admit that some police, high- 
lander militias and defense troops were involved, none of these have been held ac- 
countable. Instead, in their list of perpetrators being held on charges, most all of 
them are Anuak even though none of the witnesses in their own report ever accuses 
an Anuak in their statements. In the conclusion of their report, they indicate that 
the cause of the Anuak massacre are the Anuak and that the heroes of the incident 
were the defense forces, with the exclusion of the few who they report killed thirteen 
persons. This report from the Commission of Inquiry does not meet even minimum 
international standards for investigative practice. 

Has Ethiopia become a “Vampire State?’ 

Manmade destruction can tear down years of work towards the development of 
the area. We can see the poverty and hardship amongst people who usually can pro- 
vide for themselves through their own hard work. We can see how denying food, 
health care, clean water and education has and is being used to oppress these peo- 
ple and further jeopardize their lives — in a passive form of genocide. Under this 
backdrop, providing humanitarian need becomes a huge black hole unless the man- 
made source of the problem is confronted. 

George Ayittey, a highly respected African economist from American University 
in Washin^on DC, convincingly points out that the corruption by governmental 
leaders of what he calls “vampire states”, has created a climate where investment 
and development cannot take place because their leaders’ own objectives, of exploit- 
ing the people and resources for their own power and gain, lead to taking over and 
subverting every key institution of government in order to serve their own interests. 

He states in his article, “Down and Out! Who Broke Africa?” that they have their 
hands so steeped in blood and their pockets so full of booty that they are afraid that 
all their past gory misdeeds will be exposed if they are removed from office, so they 
cling to power at all costs, implementing only the barest minimum cosmetic reforms 
that would ensure continued flow of Western aid.” 

Ethiopian Justice System: A Judge’s Testimony 

A judge interviewed by the AJC gave the following testimony: 

“You ask if there is justice in Ethiopia and my answer to you is, none. Even 
in the wild jungle there is more justice than what we have here! There is no 
name for what we have! The bylaws and articles we have in the Constitution 
are meaningless. We have been ordered like dogs, to go do one thing, and then 
we are ordered to do the opposite — all the time. The federal system interferes 
all the way, even to the district level.” 

“I am giving this testimony because I am sick of living with this kind of jus- 
tice. I breathe it each morning and day and it is haunting me down! Maybe by 
getting this out today, if I die tomorrow, I will feel I have contributed to bring- 
ing justice to these people who are not guilty of anything but being an Anuak.” 

“I went to law school as a young man, thinking I would try to stand up for 
those people who have no voice — to fairly judge based on my conscience that my 
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family taught me; to live on a good moral base that respects humanity! What 
I am now instructed to do now, is not what I was instructed to do when I 
began!” 

“Justice for those who were massacred on December 13th, will not prevail un- 
less an independent body investigates who ordered the killing, who participated 
in the decision and who carried out the actual killing of the people! It must be 
handed over to an independent justice system who will carefully analyze it, 
bring it to court and in a fair trial, let them who did these crimes, be found 
guilty and put it all to an end!” 

“It is only then that people can heal from their pain and reconcile with each 
other. This is not possible in Ethiopia as long as this government is here. What 
is happening in Gambella is happening all over Ethiopia! Having hope in find- 
ing justice in Ethiopia is useless! Justice only applies to those who have a polit- 
ical position.” 

“Since December 13th, every day I have been feeling what Socrates said, ‘that 
a life not examined is not worth living.’ Since that, I have examined my own 
life and realized what is wrong, but I have had no way of correcting or changing 
it. I am doing what I am doing to support my family and sometimes when I 
think about it, it is no different than stealing money to support my family. This 
is what I deal with — even my own wife does not know!” 

“I am giving this information because it may bring justice beyond my bench 
and court. I have been a prisoner of this bench and of my own thoughts! My 
own mind is a prison! This will release me! What I am saying may cost me my 
own life, but it will enrich other people’s lives who will not be haunted by their 
own thoughts as I am.” 

“I hope it will do justice wherever it reaches. If I speak up or refuse to do 
what I am instructed, I will end up behind bars like those imprisoned across 
the country. I will leave it to God! My only hope is that the end is not far away 
and that justice will come to Ethiopia!” 

'Why is it imperative that the US take immediate action^ 

The current government of the EPDRF has been in power for more than 14 years. 
During much of this time, they have been actively involved in violations of the 
human rights of its subjects, particularly in the rural areas, such as in Gambella, 
where disempowered and silenced people are on land endowed with natural re- 
sources. Since May 2005, the repressive nature of this regime intensified not only 
in the rural areas, but also in the capital city of Addis Ababa. The Ethiopian people 
are now being exposed to barbaric and arbitrary killings, torture and mass incarcer- 
ation on an incredible scale. 

US military aid is being used against Ethiopian citizens as a means of prolonging 
the life of this regime. Consequently, the suffering of the intended beneficiaries of 
the aid is also being prolonged. American teixpayers should protest having paid for 
the US military aid to Ethiopia that funded the purchase of American made weap- 
ons used in the killing of innocent Anuak in the genocide of December 2003. Evi- 
dence of that was found in the area. Despite Prime Minister Meles’ public statement 
calling the large scale genocide “fiction,” US Marines saw evidence to the contrary. 

Three days after the massacre began; they rescued US citizens from Gambella. 
They could see smoldering huts, still burning after being set on fire. They could see 
bloodstains on the streets of Gambella. They heard the testimony from US citizens 
who had directly witnessed the killings. 

Ethiopia is considered to be strategic to the US in its fight against terrorism, but 
our “partner” may not be whom we expected. The government of the EPDRF can 
be best known by their actions. Instead of being partners in stabilizing the Horn 
of Africa, they are a government deeply entrenched in the use of terroristic tactics 
of oppression against their own citizens, accomplished in manipulating the truth to 
cover up for it and in hanging on to power lest they ever be held accountable. The 
question is, how long will the Ethiopian people put up with this before a full-blown 
crisis results? Ethiopia, as a potentially failing state, needs substantive diplomatic 
and economic intervention in order to avert such a national crisis and to protect its 
citizens from additional suffering and the loss of life. An imploded Ethiopia can cer- 
tainly be more dangerous to the US than exerting pressure for diplomatic solutions 
at this time! 

For years, the Ethiopian people have looked to the US as allies and friends, but 
have recently been disappointed and disillusioned with the lack of attention and ac- 
tion directed towards the continent of Africa. Criticism is increasing that US rhet- 
oric does not apply to Ethiopia. Ethiopians are reaching out for help, but are not 
being heard. 
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The US has a large Ethiopian population of US citizens who are calling for action. 
It is not in times of prosperity that one finds out who is really your friend, but in 
times of crisis where significant engagement is needed. This is such a time for the 
Anuak and the people of Ethiopia. The US is in a desirable position that could allow 
the US to assist in shaping a better future for generations of Ethiopians to come. 
If we fail now, new friends may immerge for the Ethiopians, some with whom we 
may not share common values and vision. Some of these new economic or political 
partners may actually further exploit the Anuak and other Ethiopians. They may 
also further undermine our strategic relationship with this “partner against terror.” 
In this strategic area of the world, where stability is already in delicate balance, 
the impact of meaningful action may have far and long reaching benefits. Can we 
afford to ignore this opportunity? 

Objectives of the AJC: 

1. The Ethiopian Government should cease all human rights violations against 
the Anuak and any other oppressed Ethiopian citizens as obligated by inter- 
national treaties and the Ethiopian Constitution. 

2. The Ethiopian Government should hold the perpetrators of crimes against 
humanity accountable and bring them to justice. 

3. The Ethiopian Government should respect Anuak’s and other Ethiopian’s 
human rights and fundamental freedoms. 

4. The Ethiopian Government should release Anuak and all other Ethiopian po- 
litical prisoners, including those in the CUD and others being held for years 
in the government’s custody as prisoners of conscience. 

5. The Ethiopian Government should allow local jurisdiction over regional af- 
fairs in Gambella and other areas of Ethiopia, including over its people and 
land, over the education, health, economic affairs, over the development of 
natural resources and equitable distribution of profits from such resources 
and over the internal defense and security. 

6. The Ethiopian Government should provide access to mass and other 
gravesites by international forensic experts to exhume bodies, identify those 
bodies where possible and to give those bodies back to families and loved 
ones for a proper Anuak burial. 

7. The Ethiopian Government should provide economic assistance to support 
services to address emotional, physical, and psychological trauma to Anuak 
and to non-Anuak within the Gambella region. 

8. The Ethiopian Government should provide for fair and equitable distribution 
of power and resources. 

9. The Ethiopian Government should provide reparations to the Anuak for emo- 
tional and physical injuries, loss of life and destruction of property. 

Reeommendations to the US Government and international donor community 

1. That the US government authorities condemn the atrocities and bring diplo- 
matic (financial) pressure to bear on the Ethiopian regime, calling on them 
to refrain from tbe gross violations of human rights that it is committing 
against any of its citizens. 

2. That the US government would live up to their commitment to safeguard 
and defend human rights in Ethiopia as a member of the global community, 
where arbitrary killings and incarceration have become the order of the day 
under the current regime. 

3. That the US government put pressure on the Ethiopian government to im- 
mediately and unconditionally, release all Anuak political prisoners, the en- 
tire elected CUD leadership and other prisoners of conscience; dropping all 
the absurd charges of treason and genocide. 

4. Denounce the current regime for illegally and unjustly derailing the vibrant 
democratic environment, identifying it as the true engineer of a national cri- 
sis that aims to divide ethnic groups and spread confusion, mistrust and sus- 
picion across the nation and instead call on them to promote good govern- 
ance, personal freedoms and respect for the rule of law as laid out in the 
Ethiopian Constitution. 

5. Fully support an international inquiry into the Anuak massacre of December 
13, 2003 and the killings in Addis Ababa following the derailment of the 
democratic election that began so well, but ended in an unfortunate post- 
election crisis. 
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6. That the US government intercede with immediate action so as to prevent 
the situation from deteriorating further. 

7. That the US Government express their solidarity with the oppressed and suf- 
fering people of Ethiopia by clearly speaking out against the tyrannical tac- 
tics used by this regime to repress political expression and basic freedoms. 

8. That the US reconsider, examine and reassess all its bilateral agreements 
with the current dictatorial regime of Ethiopia. 

9. That the US encourage the process of a dialogue with Ethiopian communities 
both at home and abroad with the objective of promoting democratic free- 
doms in Ethiopia. 

A Call to Join Voices with those in Dark Places 

An Anuak woman speaks out: 

I believe that one day God will give me the years to live to be able to tell 
what happened to me and to my people; when no one was there as a witness, 
when no international community was there to protect us and when no camera 
lens was there to bring this injustice to worldwide view. I, and those others who 
survived, will be able to be the missing lens that never before reached to 
Anuakland. 

I am no longer concerned that my husband’s body was never found or that 
he has never had a proper burial, instead I am looking forward to sharing the 
last minutes of his life as he was hacked to death by machetes as he struggled 
to breathe. I have an obligation to pass this on to the next generation; not only 
to Anuak, but to human kind who want to leave the world behind the lens of 
suffering, pain, death and sadness to a world more filled with hope, joy and 
happiness. 

I hope that my voice from the darkness travels a distance to a far away land 
where I have never been. This voice of mine that I want them to hear is this, 
‘The world does not have to be this way. Take action. Every time you hear a 
voice of a desperate person in the darkness, do not ignore it. Please do some- 
thing. Take the first step. Courage starts with one person, like a song that 
someone will start and others will join in to sing.’” 

The Anuak Justice Council calls on those in the global community to join voices 
with this Anuak woman and with those other voices from Ethiopia where there is 
such widespread suffering. Even though the horrendous actions of the current re- 
gime of Prime Minister Meles Zenawi have been uncovered, the international com- 
munity has not done enough to support the Ethiopian people in their fight for de- 
mocracy and the rule of law. 

Action is critical before frustration reaches to the point of inciting some to vio- 
lence, resulting in more death and chaos. The stakes are high, yet each voice added 
to the chorus adds to the power of its reverberation throughout the global commu- 
nity of those who value human kind. 

No longer are there remote places in this world where brutal dictators can hide. 
We must not only listen but also be willing to take action if we want our world to 
be a better place for our children. 

If many join together in harmony; crossing national, ethnic, cultural and religious 
lines; defending the persecuted and oppressed in our world — it will indeed be a 
beautiful song! 

A few brief words in summary about how the U.S. government should proceed 
from here. The United States has always played an important role in tr3dng to bring 
the two sides together and reach a political settlement in the world. Therefore, I 
would like each of our witnesses to address what, in their view, are the main obsta- 
cles to the full implementation of justice, peace, freedom, democracy and secondly, 
what specific action or role should the U.S. play in helping to achieve a long-lasting 
peace. 

Lastly, I would like to commend the work of Chairman Smith, as well as full 
Committee Chairman Hyde, Congressman King and Congressman Walsh for their 
efforts on behalf of peace, justice and economic development in Ethiopia. I would 
also like to personally thank each of them for working with the Anuak and other 
Ethiopian to try to come up with a resolution that we can all agree upon that articu- 
lates the support of the House of Representatives for the peace process in Ethiopia. 

Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Smith of New Jersey. Mr. Metho, thank you very much for 
your passion and challenge and we have made a note of your com- 
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ment about the bill and we will make an inclusion of the Anuak. 
I think your point was very well taken. 

Let me just say, we invited you to be here because we really 
wanted to hear what you had to say and you said it with great pas- 
sion and great power, so thank you so much. 

Mr. Metho. Thank you. 

Mr. Smith of New Jersey. Ms. Fredricksson. 

STATEMENT OF MS. LYNN FREDRICKSSON, ADVOCACY 
DIRECTOR FOR AFRICA, AMNESTY INTERNATIONAL 

Ms. Fredricksson. Thank you. Chairman Smith, Congressman 
Payne and distinguished Members of the Subcommittee and staff. 
I would like to thank you for holding this important hearing and 
for allowing Amnesty International this opportunity to address ris- 
ing concerns about the deteriorating state of human rights in Ethi- 
opia since last year’s elections. 

I have submitted my full remarks for the record. By way of brief 
introduction regarding the overall need for political freedom, while 
the U.S. Department of State recently included in its Country Re- 
port on Human Rights Practices on Ethiopia that “Ethiopia contin- 
ued its transition from a unitary to a Federal system of govern- 
ment,” it also included a detailed depiction of deteriorating human 
rights conditions throughout the country. In a dismissive response 
to that report the government of Ethiopia issued a statement pro- 
testing that it “gives special attention to respect for human rights 
as enshrined in the national Constitution.” We have seen little 
such attention since the May 2005 elections. 

Amnesty International is increasingly concerned that the govern- 
ment of Ethiopia is systematically violating its citizens’ most basic 
political rights. We are particularly concerned that the government 
and ruling EPRDF party have not allowed members of political op- 
position parties, human rights defenders, independent journalists 
and other citizens their basic human rights of speech, press, assem- 
bly and association. The security forces have committed serious 
human rights violations with impunity against demonstrators and 
political detainees. A parliamentary commission appointed by the 
prime minister to investigate shootings by security forces and vio- 
lence by opposition demonstrators in June and November 2005 has 
not yet reported on these abuses and their circumstances. There 
are doubts whether it has conducted or will conduct impartial and 
independent investigations to which members of the public can 
freely and safely give testimony. 

The U.S. Government has provided a range of assistance to the 
government of Ethiopia beyond critical ESF, Child Survival and 
Health and Transition Initiatives funding, including Foreign Mili- 
tary Financing and International Military Education and Training 
or IMET. But our Government barred the sale of Humvee military 
vehicles to Ethiopia after it used previously purchased vehicles to 
allegedly quash political protests late last year. We also note that 
in January the British government cut off $88 million designated 
for Ethiopia due to concerns about governance and human rights 
issues arising after the elections. 

Regarding the general situation in early 2005 leading up to the 
May 15 elections, despite ongoing human rights violations often 
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linked to the ongoing internal armed conflicts in the Oromiya and 
Somali Regions, Ethiopia appeared to be turning a corner. Ethio- 
pian Prime Minister Meles Zenawi sat on Tony Blair’s Commission 
for Africa. The government of Ethiopia was allowing some inter- 
national press access and space for political opposition rallies, par- 
ticularly in Addis Ababa, although considerable intimidation of op- 
position parties and supporters in certain rural areas was being re- 
ported. The government of Ethiopia also established an early warn- 
ing system to monitor drought conditions with international do- 
nors. 

Yet since the disputed elections, as accusations of electoral fraud 
emerged along with demonstrations in protest, government officials 
have greatly increased the level of political repression, including 
arbitrary arrests and detention, torture, extrajudicial killings, re- 
pression of ethnic minorities, intimidation of students and teachers, 
suppression of press freedom and the less well-reported practice of 
targeting peaceful political opposition in the countryside. 

In June, 36 demonstrators were killed and dozens wounded on 
the streets of Addis. In November, after final election results were 
announced, at least 42 people were killed in demonstrations appar- 
ently planned to be peaceful, which turned violent. Seven police of- 
ficers were also reportedly killed. After the June incident, tens of 
thousands of people were arbitrarily arrested, detained for several 
weeks without charge, subjected to ill treatment, then provisionally 
released. 

CUD leaders and several thousand suspected CUD supporters 
were also arrested in November. More were arrested in student 
demonstrations in December and since then as well. Although some 
8,000 or more detainees have been provisionally released, many 
thousands more are still believed to be held in incommunicado de- 
tention. 

Now I would like to focus for a moment on arrests and deten- 
tions. As has already been noted in this hearing today. Amnesty 
holds that the charges of treason, outrages against the Constitu- 
tion, organizing and inciting rebellion and acts of genocide levied 
against some 131 CUD leaders, human rights defenders and jour- 
nalists have no merit. The charges may possibly carry death pen- 
alty sentences. 

Though we welcome the recent release of 18 detainees, including 
five who worked with the Voice of America on March 22 of this 
year, we do not believe that the Ethiopian judiciary should be al- 
lowed to “maintain its right to reinstitute charges against them.” 
Amnesty International maintains that these parliamentarians, 
human rights defenders and journalists and possibly all of the ac- 
cused are prisoners of conscience who have not used or advocated 
violence and should be released immediately and unconditionally. 

These include Hailu Shawel, Professor Mesfin Wolde Mariam, 
Dr. Yakob Hailemariam, Ms. Birtukan Mideksa, Dr. Berhanu 
Nega, Daniel Bekelle, Netsanet Demissie and others. In addition, 
on March 20, 2006, 33 people including Kifle Tigeneh, an elected 
parliamentarian, and seven elected members of the Addis Ababa 
city council were charged with treason and inciting political unrest 
in a separate but related trial. Several defendants in this case com- 
plained of torture and police custody and denial of medical treat- 
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ment for torture injuries. A CUD lawyer, Berhane Moges, was re- 
manded into custody for an additional 2 weeks and may be put on 
trial, as may other CUD supporters still in detention in other 
places. 

A number of these detainees have traveled to the U.S., taught in 
our universities, lived in our communities. Their plight is of great 
concern to many of our own U.S. citizens, as well. 

The CUD trial proceedings began on February 23 before the Fed- 
eral High Court. Many of the defendants have refused to plead and 
refused legal defense by way of protest. Not guilty pleas have been 
entered on their behalf. The defendants are currently being held at 
the Kaliti Prison on the outskirts of Addis and restricted access to 
their families and reports of possible ill treatment, such as delays 
receiving medical attention, have been reported. Amnesty continues 
to monitor trial proceedings to access their adherence to inter- 
national standards. 

Another set of trials also warrants mention. We have learned 
that the trials of the former pre-1991 Dergue government and ex- 
President Mengistu Hailemariam, in exile in Zimbabwe, are near- 
ing completion, although other Red Terror trials continue. While 
we are pleased that the government of Ethiopia charged and tried 
members of Hailemariam’s brutal 17-year regime, their trials on 
capital charges have taken over 13 years to complete. Amnesty 
International urges the government of Ethiopia to refrain from the 
use of the death penalty in these trials and to observe a morato- 
rium on executions with the view to eventual abolition. 

To note briefly a few of the specific populations who have been 
most heavily targeted by the government regarding students, col- 
lege and high school students have been subjected to intimidation, 
police brutality and arbitrary detentions at election-related and 
other demonstrations particularly in Addis and Oromiya, leading to 
closures of many educational institutions. 

Regarding human rights defenders, members of the Ethiopia 
Human Rights Council have been detained and the organization’s 
activities have been generally restricted. The government and 
EPRDF have been demonstrating a generally adversarial attitude 
toward human rights organizations and human rights defenders, 
monitoring and restricting their activities. Civil society activists 
from ActionAid, OSJE and the Ethiopia Teachers Association are 
among the accused in the CUD trial. 

Regarding journalists, press freedom has been significantly cur- 
tailed since last year’s elections. Fourteen journalists are among 
the accused in the CUD trial. Several private newspapers have 
been shut down completely. Also troubling is the government’s at- 
tempts to censor international press as evidenced by the initial in- 
clusion of five Voice of America employees in the CUD trial. A dis- 
turbing new press law is currently being prepared, as well. 

Regarding political opposition, leaders of the main opposition 
party, the CUD, remain behind bars. Many newly elected CUD 
candidates have chosen to boycott the Parliament and the City 
Council of Addis, although the United Ethiopia Democratic Forces 
parliamentarians have chosen to assume their seats, they have also 
criticized the detentions of CUD parliamentarians whose immunity 
has been withdrawn. Additionally, peasants in many areas rejected 
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the EPRDR in elections last May despite intimidation. Many are 
facing well organized attempts to punish them for their decision. 
Besides predawn raids in which young men are pulled from their 
villages and beaten, peasants are being denied access to seeds, fer- 
tilizer and credit by way of retribution. 

Regarding the Oromo and other minority groups, in the Oromo 
and Somali regions where armed opposition groups are active, 
members of the Oromo and Somali ethnic groups have frequently 
been targeted for human rights violations, including arbitrary de- 
tentions, torture, disappearances and extrajudicial executions on 
suspicion of links with armed groups based in Eritrea. Few have 
been charged or brought to court. 

In the remote and extremely underdeveloped Gambella Region 
on the southwestern border with Sudan, rights to free speech and 
assembly are still affected by the killings of hundreds from the 
Anuak ethnic group in December 2003. In March 2005 six soldiers 
were charged with those killings. Some 900 are still detained in 
this region. 

Finally, some 42 members of the Ethiopian Orthodox Church 
were arrested, two killed and several injured during church cele- 
brations of Timket in January of this year. However, such tar- 
geting of the Ethiopian Orthodox Church has been occurring for at 
least 18 months. 

The EPRDF has also taken steps to extend political control 
through increased surveillance and intimidation tactics. Beginning 
in 2004, they developed two sublevels of political organization 
below the kebele, the gott and the garee. Essentially every rural 
kebele is divided into groups of 60 to 90 households called gotts 
and they are further divided into groups of 10 to 20 households 
called garees. Each administration office is then staffed by EPRDF 
supporters tasked with reporting all household activities. The polit- 
ical implications of this are ominous. 

Finally regarding escalation over border demarcation with Eri- 
trea, the backdrop to these increasing human rights violations is 
the country’s continued border dispute. Ethiopia has said it accepts 
in principle the international border commission’s ruling, which in- 
cludes stipulation that the small border town of Badme, the 
flashpoint of the war, is situated in Eritrean territory. But the gov- 
ernment of Ethiopia is also calling for further negotiations. 

Threatened violence and political uncertainty are already having 
dire effects on the livelihood, health and right to movement of local 
populations. Amnesty International fears that there would be mas- 
sive violations of human rights law and humanitarian law in the 
event of any renewed conflict. 

These are our recommendations. To the government of Ethiopia, 
to ensure a thorough, impartial and independent investigation into 
the killings of demonstrators by security forces as well as violence 
against security forces on June 8 and in early November 2005. We 
also call on the government of Ethiopia to immediately and uncon- 
ditionally release all prisoners of conscience, to ensure a fair trial 
according to international standards to all detainees against whom 
charges are maintained, to ensure that all political detainees are 
treated humanely in custody and in accordance with international 
and regional standards, to recognize and respect rights of speech. 
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assembly, association and press as set out in the Ethiopian Con- 
stitution as well as international and regional human rights trea- 
ties to which Ethiopia is party and to respect the legitimate role 
of Ethiopian human rights defenders and civil society activists, as 
well as their counterparts in international organizations. 

Amnesty also calls on the U.S. Government to support these rec- 
ommendations to the government of Ethiopia to make human 
rights central to United States relations with the government and 
with Ethiopian civil society, to take actions necessary to success- 
fully press the government of Ethiopia to release all prisoners of 
conscience immediately, including ones named in this report, to ac- 
tively monitor all political trials in Addis Ababa and other places 
and to demand that they fulfill international standards for fair 
trials and actively monitor the treatment of political prisoners, 
prisoners of conscience and all political detainees. To continue to 
press the government of Ethiopia to do everything in its power to 
avoid conflict with Eritrea and to protect the human rights of all 
those living on the border. To continue to provide humanitarian 
systems required to support the basic human rights of the Ethio- 
pian people. 

I thank you again for this opportunity to present testimony 
today. 

[The prepared statement of Ms. Fredricksson follows:] 

Prepared Statement of Ms. Lynn Fredricksson, Advocacy Director for 
Africa, Amnesty International 

Chairman Smith, Congressman Payne, and distinguished Members of the Sub- 
committee, I would like to thank you for holding this important hearing and for al- 
lowing Amnesty International this opportunity to address rising concerns over the 
deteriorating state of human rights in Ethiopia since last year’s elections. 

introduction: the need for political freedom 

While the U.S. Department of State recently included in its Country Report on 
Human Rights Practices in Ethiopia that “Ethiopia continued its transition from a 
unitary to a federal system of government,” it also included a detailed depiction of 
deteriorating human rights conditions throughout the country. In a dismissive re- 
sponse to that report the Government of Ethiopia issued a statement protesting that 
it “gives special attention to respect for human rights as enshrined in the national 
constitution.” We have seen little such attention since the May 2005 elections. 

Amnesty International is increasingly concerned that the Government of Ethiopia 
is systematically violating its citizens’ most basic political freedoms. We are particu- 
larly concerned that the government and ruling Ethiopian People’s Revolutionary 
Democratic Front (EPRDF) party have not allowed members of political opposition 
parties (including elected parliamentarians), human rights defenders, independent 
journalists and other citizens their basic human rights of speech, press, assembly 
and association. The security forces have committed serious human rights violations 
with impunity against demonstrators and political detainees. A parliamentary com- 
mission appointed by the Prime Minister to investigate shootings by security forces 
and violence by opposition demonstrators in June and November 2005 (when exces- 
sive force appeared to have been used by security forces) has not yet reported on 
these abuses and their circumstances. There are doubts whether it has conducted 
or will conduct impartial and independent investigations to which members of the 
public can freely and safely give testimony. 

The U.S. Government has provided a range of assistance to the Government of 
Ethiopia beyond critical Economic Support Funds (ESF), Child Survival and Health 
(CSH) and Transition Initiatives (TI) funding, including Foreign Military Financing 
(FMF) and International Military Education and Training (IMET). But our govern- 
ment barred the sale of Humvee military vehicles to Ethiopia after it used pre- 
viously purchased vehicles to allegedly quash political protests late last year. We 
also note that in January the British Government cut off $88 million designated for 
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Ethiopia due to concerns about governance and human rights issues arising after 
the elections. 


BACKGROUND 

In early 2005, leading up to the May 15 elections, despite ongoing human rights 
violations often linked to the ongoing internal armed conflicts in the Oromiya and 
Somali Regions, Ethiopia appeared to be turning a corner. Ethiopian Prime Minister 
Meles Zenawi sat on Tony Blair’s Commission for Africa considering issues related 
to political transparency and accountability, economic development, anti-corruption 
measures, human capacity building and the enhancement of human rights in Africa. 
The Government of Ethiopia was allowing some international press access and space 
for political opposition rallies, particularly in Addis Ababa, although considerable in- 
timidation of opposition parties and supporters in certain rural areas was being re- 
ported. The Government of Ethiopia also established an early warning system to 
monitor drought conditions with international donors. 

Yet since the disputed elections, as accusations of electoral fraud emerged along 
with demonstrations in protest, government officials have greatly increased the level 
of political repression, including arbitrary arrests and detention, torture, 
extrajudicial killings, repression of ethnic minorities, intimidation of students and 
teachers, suppression of press freedom, and the less well-reported practice of tar- 
geting peaceful political opposition in the countryside (outside the gaze of the inter- 
national community). 

In June, 36 demonstrators were killed and dozens wounded on the streets of 
Addis Ababa. In November, after final election results were announced (with opposi- 
tion candidates winning one-third of all seats) at least 42 people were killed in 
Addis Ababa in demonstrations, apparently planned to be peaceful, which turned 
violent. Seven police officers were also reportedly killed. 

After the June incident, tens of thousands of people were arbitrarily arrested, de- 
tained for several weeks without charge, subjected to ill treatment, then provision- 
ally released, particularly at the Dedessa Detention Center in Western Oromiya. 

CUD leaders and several thousand suspected CUD supporters were also arrested 
in November. More were arrested in student demonstrations in December, and since 
then as well. Although some 8,000 or more detainees have been provisionally re- 
leased, many thousands more are believed to still be held in incommunicado deten- 
tion. The CUD leaders and others are now on trial on charges of “treason” and 
“genocide,” and many other opposition activists could also face trials whose fairness 
is not assured. 

ESCALATING VIOLATIONS OF HUMAN RIGHTS: ARRESTS AND DETENTIONS 

Amnesty International holds that the charges of “treason,” “outrages against the 
Constitution,” “organizing and inciting armed rebellion” and “acts of genocide” ^ lev- 
ied against some 131^ CUD leaders, human rights defenders and journalists (most 
of whom are in physical custody) have no merit. The charges carry possible death 
sentences. 

Though we welcome the recent release of 18 detainees (including five who work 
with the Voice of America) on March 22 of this year, we do not believe the Ethiopian 
judiciary should be allowed to “maintain its right to re-institute charges against 
them.” 3 

Amnesty International maintains that these parliamentarians, human rights de- 
fenders and journalists — and possibly all of the accused — are prisoners of conscience 
who have not used or advocated violence and should be released immediately and 
unconditionally. 

These prisoners of conscience, who were peacefully exercising their rights to free- 
dom of speech, association, assembly and press, include: 

Hailu Shawel (70), president of the CUD 

Professor Mesfin Woldemariam (75), former chair of the Ethiopian Human 
Rights Council (EHRCO) 

Dr. Yakob Hailemariam, former UN Special Envoy and former prosecutor at 
the International Criminal Tribunal for Rwanda 

Ms. Birtukan Mideksa, former judge and CUD vice president 


1 Based on accusations of harming and trying to isolate certain members of the Tigrayan eth- 
nic group, which bear no relation to international definitions of genocide. 

^Now 115 since charges were dropped against 18. 

^We are also pleased to confirm that prisoner of conscience Amha-Yesus Gebre-Yohannes was 
released in February after serving 11 years of a 17 year sentence. 
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Dr. Berhanu Negga, recently elected mayor of Addis Ababa and professor of 
economics 

Daniel Bekelle, anti-poverty activist working for ActionAid, an international 
development NGO 

Netsanet Demissie, anti-poverty activist heading the Organisation for Social 
Justice in Ethiopia (OSJE) 

In addition, on March 20, 33 people including Ai/Zc Tigeneh, an elected parliamen- 
tarian, and seven elected members of the Addis Ababa City Council were charged 
with treason in a separate but related trial. Several defendants in this case com- 
plained of torture in police custody and denial of medical treatment for torture inju- 
ries. A CUD lawyer, Berhane Moges, was remanded into custody for an additional 
two weeks and may be put on trial, as may other CUD supporters still in detention 
in different places. 

Three investigators from the EHRCO were also detained for a month in June. 

A number of these detainees have traveled to the U.S., taught at our universities, 
lived in our communities. Their plight is of great concern to many of our own citi- 
zens. 

The latest trial proceedings began on Eebruary 23 before the Federal High Court. 
Many of the defendants have refused to plead and refused legal defense, in protest. 
Not guilty pleas were entered on their behalf. Only ActionAid, OSJE and an official 
from the Ethiopian Teachers Association are presenting defense through legal coun- 
sel. The prosecution is scheduled to commence with its case on May 2. The defend- 
ants are currently being held at the Kaliti Prison on the outskirts of Addis Ahaha 
with restricted access to their families and reports of possible ill treatment (such 
as delays receiving medical attention). Amnesty continues to closely monitor the 
trial proceedings to assess their adherence to international standards. 

Another set of trials also warrants mention. We have learned that the trials of 
the former pre-1991 Dergue government and ex-President Mengistu Halilemariam 
(in exile in Zimbabwe) are nearing completion, although other “Red Terror” trials 
continue. While we are pleased that the Government of Ethiopia charged and tried 
members of Mengistu Hailemariam’s brutal 17-year regime, their trials on capital 
charges have taken over 13 years to complete. 

Amnesty International urges the Government of Ethiopia to refrain from use of 
the death penalty in these trials, and to observe a moratorium on executions, with 
a view to its eventual abolition. 

HUMAN RIGHTS VIOLATIONS AMONG SPECIFIC POPULATIONS 

A number of specific populations have been heavily targeted by the Government 
of Ethiopia, including students, human rights defenders, journalists, members of po- 
litical opposition groups, and ethnic minorities (briefly examined below). 

1. Students 

College and high school students have been subjected to intimidation, po- 
lice brutality and arbitrary detentions at election-related and other political 
demonstrations, particularly in Addis Ahaba Amhara, and Oromiya, leading 
to closures of many educational institutions. 

Tens of thousands of young people from Addis Ababa were arrested in No- 
vember and taken to Dedessa Detention Center where many of them have 
been held for months without charge, medical attention reportedly regularly 
withheld. 

2. Human Rights Defenders 

Members of the Ethiopia Human Rights Council (EHRCO) have been de- 
tained, and the organization’s activities have been generally restricted. The 
government and EPRDF have been demonstrating a generally adversarial at- 
titude toward human rights organizations and individual human rights de- 
fenders, monitoring and restricting their activities. Civil society activists 
from ActionAid, OSJE and the Ethiopia Teachers Association are among the 
accused in the CUD trial. Several others have fled the country. 

3. Journalists 

Press freedom has been significantly curtailed since last year’s elections. 
Fourteen journalists are among the accused in the CUD trial. Several private 
newspapers have been shut down completely. Also troubling is the govern- 
ment’s attempt to censor international press, as evidenced by the initial in- 
clusion of five Voice of America employees (naturalized U.S. citizens from 
Ethiopia) among the original 131 accused of “treason” and “acts of genocide.” 
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Print journalists have been frequently imprisoned under the 1992 Press Law, 
and a disturbing new press law is currently being prepared. 

4. Political Opposition 

Leaders of the main opposition party, the Coalition for Unity and Democ- 
racy (CUD), remain behind bars. Many newly elected CUD candidates have 
chosen to boycott the Parliament and Addis Ababa City Council. Though the 
United Ethiopia Democratic Forces (UEDF) parliamentarians have chosen to 
assume their seats, they have indicated strong doubt about their influence 
and have criticized the detentions of CUD parliamentarians, whose par- 
liamentary immunity has been withdrawn. 

Additionally, peasants in many areas rejected the EPRDF in elections last 
May, despite intimidation. Now many are facing well organized attempts to 
punish them for their decision. Besides pre-dawn raids in which young men 
are pulled from their villages and beaten, peasants are being denied access 
to seeds, fertilizer and credit by way of retribution. 

5. Oromo and other Minority Groups 

In the Oromo and Somali regions where armed opposition groups are ac- 
tive in particular areas, members of the Oromo and Somali ethnic groups 
(known in Ethiopia as “nationalities”) have frequently been targeted for 
human rights violations including arbitrary detentions, torture, “disappear- 
ances” and extrajudicial executions, on suspicion of links with armed groups 
based in Eritrea. Few have been charged or brought to court. 

Thousands of school students were arrested in the Oromiya region in No- 
vember after demonstrating against the government and calling for the re- 
lease of Oromo political detainees, particularly Diribe Demissie and other 
leaders of the Mecha Tulema Association (MTA). The MTA is a long estab- 
lished and legally recognized Oromo community association whose leaders 
have been detained since 2005. They are currently on trial and accused of 
links with the OLE, which they deny. 

In the remote and extremely underdeveloped Gambella Region on the 
southwestern border with Sudan, rights to free speech and assembly are still 
affected by the killing of hundreds from the Anuak ethnic group in December 
2003. In March of 2005 six soldiers were charged with those killings. Some 
900 are still detained in this region. 

Finally, some 42 members of the Ethiopian Orthodox Church were arrested, 
two killed and several injured, during Church celebrations of Timket in Janu- 
ary of this year. However, such targeting of the Ethiopian Orthodox Church 
has been occurring for at least 18 months. 

ADDITIONAL HUMAN RIGHTS VIOLATIONS 

The EPRDF also took steps to extend political control through increased surveil- 
lance and intimidation tactics. Beginning in 2004 the EPRDF developed two sub-lev- 
els of political organization below the kebele, the gott and the garee. Essentially every 
rural kebele is divided into groups of 60-90 households called gotts, and these are 
further divided into groups of 10-20 households called garees. Each administrative 
office is then staffed by EPRDF supporters tasked with reporting all household ac- 
tivities. The political implications of this are ominous. 

ESCALATION OVER BORDER DEMARCATION WITH ERITREA 

The backdrop to these increasing human rights violations is the country’s contin- 
ued border dispute with Eritrea since the 1998-2000 war. Ethiopia has said it ac- 
cepts in principle the international border commission’s ruling, which includes stip- 
ulation that the small border town of Badme, the flashpoint of the war, is situated 
in Eritrean territory. But the Government of Ethiopia has called for further negotia- 
tions. Eritrea has refused, and severely restricted UN peacekeeping operations in 
the border zone. Amnesty international fears that there would be massive violations 
of human rights law and humanitarian law (the Geneva Conventions) in the event 
of any renewed armed conflict. 

Threatened violence and political uncertainty are already having dire effects on 
the livelihood, health and right to movement of the local populations. We therefore 
encourage the State Department to continue to promote resolutions to this dispute, 
including pressing the Government of Ethiopia to do everything in its power to 
avoid violence to protect human rights. 

RECOMMENDATIONS 

Amnesty International calls on the Government of Ethiopia to: 
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• Ensure a thorough, impartial and independent investigation into the killings 
of demonstrators by security forces (as well as violence against security 
forces) on June 8 and in early November 2005. This should include: taking 
evidence from the public as well as members of the security forces; guaran- 
tees of safety for witnesses; investigation into the excessive use of force by 
security forces, arbitrary incommunicado detentions without charge or trial 
(contrary to Ethiopian law); and reports of torture and ill treatment of some 
detainees. A report and recommendations should be made public in a reason- 
able period of time. 

• Immediately and unconditionally release all prisoners of conscience detained 
in Ethiopia, including members of parliament, human rights defenders, inde- 
pendent journalists and nonviolent student protesters. 

• Ensure a fair trial according to international standards to all detainees 
against whom charges are maintained. 

• Ensure that all political detainees are treated humanely in custody in accord- 
ance with international and regional standards for the treatment of prisoners, 
with particular regard to medical treatment, family visits and communica- 
tions, and permission for reading and writing materials. 

• Recognize and respect the right to freedom of speech, assembly, association 
and press, as set out in the Ethiopian Constitution, and international and re- 
gional human rights treaties to which Ethiopia is party. 

• Respect the legitimate role of Ethiopian human rights defenders and civil so- 
ciety activists and their counterparts in international organizations. 

Amnesty International calls on the Government of the United States to: 

• Support these recommendations to the Government of Ethiopia, and make 
human rights central to U.S. relations with the Government of Ethiopia and 
Ethiopian civil society. 

• Instruct the Acting U.S. Ambassador to Ethiopia to take actions necessary to 
successfully press the Government of Ethiopia to release all prisoners of con- 
science immediately and unconditionally, including the above named pris- 
oners of conscience. 

• Actively monitor all political trials in Addis Ababa and other places in Ethi- 
opia, demand that they fulfill international standards for fair trials, and ac- 
tively monitor the treatment of prisoners of conscience and all political de- 
tainees. 

• Continue to press the Government of Ethiopia to do everything in its power 
to avoid conflict with Eritrea to protect the human rights of all those living 
on the border. 

• Continue to provide humanitarian assistance required to support the basic 
human rights of the Ethiopian people. 

Mr. Smith of New Jersey. Thank you so very, very much. Let 
me just begin the questioning. Ambassador Tessema said earlier 
today and I would direct this to Dr. Meqdes, that family members 
had access to prisoners. He at least conveyed the idea that it would 
be like it was here, where somebody who has been incarcerated for 
a petty crime, that there is an ease of access. Has that been true 
with your father? Have family members been able to meet with 
him? What is his treatment in jail? Has there been any kind of 
mistreatment? 

Dr. Meqdes. There has been no specific mistreatment. What has 
occurred over the last couple of months and I will get blurry on the 
specifics of what has exactly happened, but the 131 prisoners and 
that is to the exclusion of the female prisoners, were in one build- 
ing structure as far as I am aware. 

Recently in the middle of the night, they were shuffled. So when 
that happened and they were separated into different building 
structures. They were not alone, they were with other prisoners. 
But now they are in even smaller groups within that larger group 
of 100 plus and I do know that one of the structures I have heard 
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about, there are people with open cases of tuberculosis. That is not 
where he is, but specifically to where he is, there are big, large, ex- 
ceptionally noticeable rodents that they have to contend with that 
younger male prisoners have to help them out with. And the de- 
scription I have heard is that it is really staggering. 

The other thing is that the entrance to the prison itself has been 
moved to the back of the property. What that has meant to family 
members is that now, unless you have an SUV, you really cannot 
make it up that hill. That is to avoid the conspicuous crowds on 
visiting days. So for people who have access to such vehicles, they 
might be able to drive up to the lot, after which the walkways have 
been plowed. For example, in my family, all of us in my generation 
have moved out of the country, so it is the older individuals that 
have to rely on other, younger people to help them up that walk- 
way which they say is quite a walk. So it has gotten much more 
difficult. 

Then it is crowded. You have to be able to shout loud enough to 
get whatever communication across. So it has gotten difficult. 

Mr. Smith of New Jersey. Dr. Meqdes, if you went back, what 
would happen to you? 

Dr. Meqdes. I do not know. I mean, I am hearing about a U.S. 
citizen in custody now. But I have also heard untoward comments 
against me. I would not be worried. I do not know what I would 
accomplish. As a citizen, I do feel a little bit more comfortable than 
I would have if I were not. 

Mr. Smith of New Jersey. Have U.S. personnel from our Em- 
bassy visited with your father? 

Dr. Meqdes. I do not think, to the best of my knowledge, any- 
body has. I mean, we have tried with the Red Cross. That has been 
impossible. 

Mr. Smith of New Jersey. They have not allowed the Red Cross 
in to visit with your father? 

Dr. Meqdes. That is my sense. I mean, the Red Cross, the way 
they operate, they are not comfortable saying that is what it is, but 
they always assure us that they are trying and I do not have any 
reason not to believe that they are trying. 

Mr. Smith of New Jersey. So the Ambassador’s testimony ear- 
lier, in your view, would be false? 

Dr. Meqdes. Oh, absolutely. 

Mr. Smith of New Jersey. Just for the record. 

Dr. Meqdes. Yes, yes. This is the only time that my father has 
been in trouble in this manner that I have not sought a conversa- 
tion with the Embassy. It gets frustrating after awhile, but up 
until 2001, I have tried to communicate with them and the degree 
of falsity just escalates. So it is pointless. 

Mr. Smith of New Jersey. Let me just ask Mr. Tsege, you are 
being tried in absentia on the same crimes of treason and genocide 
as other opposition party leaders. What has happened with your 
own trial? Has that actually started and could you just elaborate 
a little bit on what you believe to be the false charges that are 
begin lodged against you? 

Mr. Tsege. I do not know exactly what has happened to the 
charge. Probably it is in the same category with the other leaders 
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and civic organization leaders and the journalists. There are some 
of them included in the same charge. 

But there was no question that this charge is fabricated totally. 
The only reason, in fact, I was charged with the others was because 
of our belief, really, in democracy and the rule of law. One thing 
the independent institutions that would guard human rights for- 
ever in that country, we just wanted to take our rights from the 
whims of leaders that they may change as they wish and actually 
institutionalize them. Our crime is that, nothing else. 

In fact, it is very strange. When I was imprisoned and earlier in 
my short statement I tried to explain, there was a serious ethnic 
dimension in fact with that June arrest and beating and killing. I 
mean, it was organized, the whole operation. The persons were 
from one ethnic group belonging to the ruling party. 

In fact, when I was released from prison, I wanted to put that 
in a press statement. In fact, it is the serious leadership which is 
in prison now, saying it would be like adding fuel on fire by releas- 
ing those to the public. But the details are very worrisome. These 
people who did not want to release facts, which has something to 
do with a very ethnic bias of killing and beating, are now back in 
prison accused of genocide. 

So in fact it should have been the opposite. The government dur- 
ing the delay in the election, as you referred earlier, they were en- 
gaged in head speech. In fact the word to the public, if CUD won 
the election, should be genocide. That was their statement. I did 
not know at the time if, in fact, they were actually preparing some- 
thing like that, because the June operation had serious, serious 
things to it, an ethnic genocide to it. I mean, all the prisoners in 
Zawai, which were 4,690, because I was told from my own officer 
of the count, he could find no secret origin prisoner in that place. 

In fact in the precinct that I was imprisoned before I was trans- 
ported to Zawai, the prison officer, about 2 o’clock in the morning, 
he came and called all those guys with names of Tigrean origin. I 
mean, it was easy to do that because when they take you to prison, 
they enter your ethnicity in the record and that is what he used. 
We were transported to Zawai with construction trucks and I know 
all the names, the logo on the trucks, they belonged to very rich 
and powerful Tigrean contractors. All the drivers were Tigreans. 
Those who sat on the top of the truck wielding their machetes were 
Tigreans. 

Those, in fact, were throwing obscenities at me were talking in 
Tigrean, because I lived in Tigres for a couple of years and I know 
what they were saying. Everything had that sort of ethnic dimen- 
sion to it and the CUD leadership, in fact, did not want this to be 
public. But now, because I am accused of genocide and these great 
leaders of peace and democracy and tolerance are in prison, I think 
it is appropriate that, in fact, the world should know what the 
minds of those people were on discretion of power. 

Mr. Smith of New Jersey. It is interesting but Ambassador 
Tessema, in talking and accusing you and others of genocide, yet 
the record would clearly indicate that again, genocide does not nec- 
essarily mean the massive loss of life like we have seen in Rwanda 
or in Darfur or in the Balkans or in any of the other more well 
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known genocides. Although Mengistu certainly committed genocide, 
as well. 

Ethiopia, as we all know, is a signer of the Genocide Convention. 
It did so in the late 1940s and the definition is, in whole or in part. 
When, in part, people are, because of their ethnicity are singled out 
as Mr. Metho said earlier, I think your point was very well taken. 
The Anuaks were killed because they were Anuaks, that is it, no 
other reason. Just picked out and killed with impunity because of 
that. Perhaps you might want to comment on it, as well, because 
again we had the Ambassador accusing others while the accusation 
perhaps should be more appropriate lodged against what the gov- 
ernment has done. Certainly against the Anuaks, that would hold, 
as well. 

Mr. Metho. Well, thank you for giving me an opportunity. When 
Mr. Tsege was talking, that was really going through my mind, be- 
cause the word genocide is really, you know, something that lots 
of people do not talk about these days. Because you know that 
when you say that word, it will mean you have to follow with ac- 
tion. 

But what happened in Gambella for sure, I think, maybe that is 
where they get this idea from. Really because he had committed 
these atrocities in Gambella, he is using it, like, you know, like lit- 
tle children. You blame the victim and this is the game these men 
have been playing for the last many years. And the one that thinks 
that, it really is absurd to hear this guy talking here today, you 
know, accusing these people. And I think some of the questions 
that you had on the panel were excellent, were great. 

What happened in Gambella, I will try the very best I can until 
my last breath to really make sure that these guys are tried in a 
different court than Ethiopia. In Ethiopia, there is no jurisdiction 
system. There is no court in Ethiopia at all. Just like, you know, 
that is like the law of the jungle. Like usually some of those people 
who have been brought to court, for example, you know, we have 
been working with the African Commission and we have told them 
that we submit a claim. And when the claim comes back, you can 
respond if you can say that the Anuak were the ones who were 
killed. And then the government, when they give the list of those 
people who they say committed the killing, they were the Anuak 
men. Anyone name that started with O, vowel. 

Again, going back to the word genocide, like what happened on 
that day? Men in uniform, like some people who side together with 
them, they went from home to home. They had their list. They 
were looking for some people. And again within the next 4 to 5 
hours, not even one single woman died. Most of the people who 
died, the youngest was 17, the oldest was 52 . These are the only 
indicated people. And again, what was the reason to that? It can 
go back to something which I did not mention because there was 
oil discovered in Gambella. Now knowing they are discovering oil 
in your land is like finding a tumor in your brain. The oil discov- 
ered there is an agreement between the Meles regime and the peo- 
ple of Gambella. 

Again, people of Gambella, people, we have been denied edu- 
cation. I told you before there are no more than 100,000. But again, 
the ones who are educated, we are less than 3,000 who are edu- 
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cated. And yet 424 could be killed within 2 or 3 days. That means 
almost half of our population who are educated have been taken 
away. And they were taken away in such a way, intentionally, 
looking for the name. They go home, some of the men who were 
not home on that day, they left and they are now in jail today. 

Today the Anuak in Ethiopia, the leadership, the structure, polit- 
ical structure of the Anuak has been destroyed. The Anuak now in 
Gambella, those who are educated are either dead, in prison or in 
exile. And you asked a good question. If you go to Ethiopia, what 
will happen? I think for me, if I go to Ethiopia, that I would be a 
dead man, even because I have still some family in Gambella who 
may pay for this. And, again, as I told you, going back, this was 
a decision that I did not make before. I was going to commit suicide 
and kill myself, because I could not live there, knowing that people 
who I lived with, people who made me to be who I am were taken 
away from me just because they are Anuak and they are educated. 

So for them to charge the CUD with genocide, it is absurd and 
ridiculous. Meles himself should be the one to be charged with 
genocide of what he has done. 

And again, the truth wins out. Those that were killed, again, jus- 
tice has not been, but it will come. It will come slowly, it will come. 
And again, that is what happened. It is again what they did in 
Addis, killing some of the people. They say crossfire. The bullet 
does not go look for the right guy. And this is one of the things we 
are talking about, this guy says this is the government we should 
align with. We should be ashamed of this government. We have a 
bright, educated Ethiopia. Ethiopia is ready for democracy. Like if 
they can go out and some people stand on line for 10 hours, what 
are you looking for? There are political causes. 

Even in Gambella today some of the people realize that high- 
lander and lowlander, this division has been created by this guy. 
Has been created and this genocide, what he was thinking, he put 
it on the table and if CUD won then they will try to incite the kill- 
ing like they did in Gambella, putting the dead bodies in front of 
the people who are from the same ethnic groups or who came from 
the islands. This is something which has to be investigated and I 
hope that some of you will follow this. Again, the UN has failed, 
even to the point that the U.S. Government, if they could ask some- 
one to go and have an independent investigation as to what took 
place in Gambella. Genocide is not only one person. 

Mr. Smith of New Jersey. Let me ask you then with regards 
to the massacre you stated in your testimony that members of the 
Cabinet in Ethiopia were involved in the planning of the massacre. 
Could you provide that evidence? 

You mentioned earlier in your oral statements that you had 
asked the UN Commission on Human Rights to look into this. Did 
that include the High Commissioner Louise Arbor, as well? Did 
they do anything, did they follow up? 

Mr. Metro. Well, thank you for the correction. In the UN they 
have really never done anything. This is one of the things that I 
find that even with the refugees that are in Sudan today. It is with 
some group in churches in Minnesota and the United States and 
Canada that really we get, even the refugees do not have access to 
clean water. The children who are there, they are entitled to be a 
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refugee. They write with charcoal on cardboard. They are up at 
school there, which is there are 1,243 children. These children 
write with charcoal and cardboard and knowing that the UN has 
never done anything even for this. 

This is one thing that really it is very good that I talked to Mr. 
Yamamoto, who left here today and if he was here, I would ask 
him the question. I have been inside the Parliament on many, 
many occasions. And what is their argument? Well, you know 
what, Ethiopia, we are allies on them and then we talk so hardbore 
that they will kick us out. You know what, even guy who marry 
a wife, if the wife, they do not agree, they separate. And if you sep- 
arate for the truth, why not? The truth should be everything. 

So like prolonging saying that we will stand with them and when 
we talk with them, that they will cut ties with the relationship. 
Then it is cut. And the U.S. taxpayer should not be going to a bru- 
tal dictator who kills his own people. The UN never did anything. 
I am going back to your question. And again, nobody did, despite 
the fact that even, and this is one of the things that even I asked 
Yamamoto for the U.S. Government, for example. When the killing 
took place, I phoned the State Department and told them there are 
men who are U.S. citizens, from Minnesota, from Texas, who are 
there. And I want somebody to go there, to just find out. 

So the U.S. Marines went there. They wrote a report. Within 
that report they even mentioned that the killing was 1 day, the 
blood was still there, Rome was still burning and again, that infor- 
mation got out. That document is now not going to be released be- 
cause it is classified. 

I tried to talk to Mr. Feingold last year to work with him. Sen- 
ator Feingold, to get this and it was never released. And I talked 
to Donald Yamamoto why he would not release it. 

Second, we have the human rights watch groups who went and 
investigated this, 64 page report in detail. And again, nothing has 
been done. 

Third, we had the U.S. Ambassador of Brazil go to Gambella and 
meet with the people, and once he came back, he called the 
Gambella Regional High Court the conscience of Ethiopia. It is now 
a region which is rich and full of untapped resources. And the only 
way now that Meles realizes that by going to those resources, they 
will be able to speed it and get progress. Who do they side with? 
China. China, who does not have a great human rights record. 
Again, today, we have Chinese and Malaysians taking over in 
Gambella. One Chinese have almost 50 Ethiopian Defense Force 
protecting them. 

Now a report just came out that the Chinese are wanting to start 
drilling the oil before the dry season when it is the dry season and 
the rainy season starts in May. So going to all of these things in 
detail, now we know that the Anuak have been killed for the re- 
sources, because these are the educated guys who are speaking up 
and not wanting the oil process to go until today, on top of that. 
The regional government of Gambella has never been consulted. 
The government in Gambella right now it is a number of those 
guys who should be charged with genocide, not the CUD leaders. 

Because the people, I knew of men who gave the names and this 
one guy, he is the governor of Gambella today and that is some- 
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thing to be ashamed of. And again, Dr. Gabria who was the Min- 
ister in the Gambella region has again been promoted. Most of the 
key guys who were really the mastermind behind the killing have 
been promoted because Meles did not any of them to speak. 

And again, talking about it, there was a meeting. Right now, in- 
formation is getting out. The killing took place way back. Even in 
October 2002 democrats elected Anuak governor with 44 of his cab- 
inet were arrested. Until today most of them are in prison. Only 
16 were released and we are talking about justice in Ethiopia. 
There is no rule of law. It is like the law of the jungle. 

And on top of that, these guys have been arrested and then they 
replace another Anuak. When they disagree with that guy, when 
they went for the killing. In September there was now a record 
noted and we have evidence that there was a meeting took place. 
And the meeting was that they wanted the process of the oil to go 
ahead by any means. And by any means taking out those who are 
a roadblock to that. And this meeting, there was somebody who 
was present at that meeting and now we have this person, informa- 
tion got out. And again, how do you do it, to try to get those Anuak 
who are a roadblock to this oil construction and eliminate them 
and take them out? 

These things just did not happen overnight and it is planned, cal- 
culated. It was done and Meles knew about it. Again, I am telling 
you that is the truth and God knows it. The voice of those guys 
who are dead, they are hearing us today. But again, Meles is say- 
ing, I hear his men here today saying that they will try Mengistu. 
I am sure there will be one day, too, that there will be all of that. 
So they are not immoral to say that they will try other people for 
genocide. But maybe they talk about it now, because when people 
talk about it, again, then they will know what that word means. 

Mr. Smith of New Jersey. Thank you. Let me just ask Ms. 
Fredricksson. Ambassador Tessema said no political prisoners, no 
use of torture in the prisons. He was very dismissive that you did 
not have your facts correct at Amnesty International. How do you 
respond to that, please? 

Ms. Fredricksson. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. I would respond 
to that by saying that not only are most of these individuals among 
the initial 131 political prisoners, they are prisoners of conscience. 
They are individuals, journalists, human rights defenders and oth- 
ers who have never used any violent means of presenting opposi- 
tion. 

We have no indication otherwise regarding these individuals. 
There may be individuals within them that have used violent 
means, but we do not have any indication of that. 

In terms of the torture, we have had reports specifically that de- 
fendants in the case of Kifie Tigeneh and others, that torture in po- 
lice custody and denial of medical treatment for torture injuries 
has been actively reported. 

Mr. Smith of New Jersey. Is that with limited access or a great 
deal of access? 

Ms. Fredricksson. Limited access to medical. 

Mr. Smith oe New Jersey. No, but in terms of observers like 
yourself? Has Amnesty been able to get in and talk with prisoners? 
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Ms. Fredricksson. Well, actually, thank you. This is the point 
I hope to leave you with today is that not only are we looking for 
increased political space for civil society in Ethiopia, we are looking 
for that for opposition. We are looking for that for civil society over- 
all for journalists and NGO workers. 

We are also looking for access, not only for IRI and NDI and 
IFES, which is very important, but also for human rights monitors 
and those monitoring crises, so that we can all go in actively and 
monitor the situation with the trials, with the political detainees 
and so on. We do what we can through others at this point in time, 
but we have had our access limited. 

Mr. Smith of New Jersey. Okay, let me just ask a couple of 
final questions. Any evidence that the United States IMET or FMF 
funding has been used in any way, directly or indirectly, to sup- 
press this or to be part of the crackdown? 

Ms. Fredricksson. I cannot say that definitively today, but we 
will continue to monitor that situation. 

Mr. Smith of New Jersey. Can you look into that? Any of you 
who would like to speak to that? 

Mr. Metho. I can make a point on that. One thing for sure, you 
know, we are talking about the prison and these guy deny here 
again. I am saying that it just upsets us to hear them talk like 
that. 

In Gambella, for example, I am saying that it is really very iso- 
lated and this is a place that not a lot of people know about it. This 
is a place where I am saying that again people are really being ne- 
glected. And there are lots of atrocities that go on in that place. 
Meles, really one of the reasons he killed, he thought he could get 
away with it, the information would not get out. 

Like those prisoners, the information we are getting out from 
those people who are prisoners in Gambella today, most of them 
there have been tortures. Even some of them are not allowed to re- 
ceive medical treatment. Some of them in cases have died and we 
have this well documented. There are family members who wanted 
to go and see their husband before they die. 

And again, out of the 424 men who were arrested, five of them 
died in central prison in Addis and nobody really talks about this. 
Now in Gambella, the Defense Force, we have lots of new Defense 
Force there for the Chinese. Sometimes they find an Anuak man 
and just beat them because they are Anuak. And there are allega- 
tions that they are even torturing some of these men in just ways 
that are just horrendous. But they will do it in there, then they can 
do it in Addis. Because in Addis, it is more exposed. But in this 
place, it is just isolated and bush and they can get away with it. 

Just one other thing, if we have the team to go, is to go to those 
rural areas and go to the rural areas to get this information. Again, 
as I am saying, with this technology, we have people on the ground 
which we get information from them, you know, every day. Every 
day we find them and get information details of what is going on. 
With these now, we even have access to people who have cameras 
and we have some footage which is showing Defense troops. 

Mr. Smith of New Jersey. Would all of you support or oppose 
or be neutral on our request to have Manfred Nowak, the U.S. Spe- 
cial Rapporteur on Torture, visit Ethiopia? 
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Dr. Meqdes. Absolutely. 

Mr. Metho. Absolutely, yes, without question. 

Mr. Smith of New Jersey. Yes, sir? 

Mr. Tsege. The use of military training used against the sup- 
porters of democracy. I mean, one thing for sure I know now, 
whether it is you or the British that have supplied the technology 
to listen to telephone calls, mobiles. Now I know every conversation 
we have from here has been heard by the government security 
forces. And the people who were talking to me the past few months 
have been told for what they have been talking to me and they 
have been warned if they continue talking to me, they will be shot 
and their body will be thrown into the street as in the old days of 
the army. So this is one thing. 

The other thing is we have, we know that all the sharpshooters, 
snipers, whether you were involved or not in the training of them, 
but they have the ones which were deployed in the June 7 killing. 
In fact, it was very effective, their training, because what they 
wanted was not really to maim or just to disperse. They were actu- 
ally shooting to kill so that other pro-democracy supporters would 
learn a lesson. This is what the army in power before EPRDF did. 
It is a measure to scare and to cow you down so that you cannot 
resist. These are the sort of things they have been using probably 
your funds. 

Mr. Smith of New Jersey. Well, this Subcommittee will follow 
up. I asked Deputy Assistant Yamamoto earlier if he would provide 
information about who it is that we have trained and what it is 
that we have trained them in. You know, the who, what, where, 
when and why of that entire question, because during the previous 
administration and I was absolutely stymied as Chairman of this 
Committee in trying to discover what kind of training we provided 
under the Zaharta Regime and Kopasis, as I mentioned earlier, 
was their so-called elite. We knew that they were putting that little 
red dot on, which was obviously the ability to shoot to kill on peo- 
ple’s heads, right before they blew their brains out. And we pro- 
vided urban guerilla warfare training to Kopasis. 

And when I got lists of people back from the Department of De- 
fense, they were redacted as to who it is that we had trained. I 
found that very, very disconcerting and I would hope that we have 
not wittingly or unwittingly trained any of those who may have 
killed those who poured into the streets to protest this most recent 
election. 

So it is something we need to follow up on both in the past and 
to find out if any of this is occurring now. 

Mr. Metho. And one point I can make on top of that. 

Mr. Smith of New Jersey. Okay, maybe the doctor and then we 
will come right to you. 

Mr. Payne. Yes, because we are going to have a vote in about 
20 minutes. 

Mr. Metho. One point I wanted to make on top of that is even 
on that point you wanted to get from, it is good to ask Yamamoto. 
I was told that the reason they did not want to release the report 
which was written by the United States Marines who went to 
Gambella was because they found a grenade and on that grenade 
it said “U.S. Made.” And one of the reasons it would stay classified 
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that those kinds of things would come out that it was U.S. guns 
that had been used and the U.S. citizens would talk about it. 

Again, the Humvees now that are used in the Gambella and 
rural regions are brand new. Those Humvee vehicles, you know, 
are supplied by the United States. 

Mr. Smith of New Jersey. I do have more questions which I 
will submit, but I will go to Mr. Payne. 

Mr. Payne. Thank you very much. The only reason I said it is 
because we are going to have a bell ring in about 15 minutes and 
I did want to ask some questions of mine. With Amnesty Inter- 
national, do you have any people now at all or are they totally re- 
stricting your office or what kind of activity do you have? 

Ms. Fredricksson. Without revealing too many details in a pub- 
lic forum, as you know, it is a sensitive situation, we have had our 
access significantly restricted. We have been able to follow the 
trials well. However, we would very strongly request that we have 
open access to monitor the situation of detainees and the trials. 

Mr. Payne. Let me see on one of our questions we, as you know, 
Ms. Mesfin, I met your father about 10 years ago initially and then 
he was active then met again, I think, about 2 years ago when, as 
a matter of fact, when I was meeting with him, the electricity was 
interrupted for some reason. They were, I guess, trying to send a 
message that he should not be meeting with me. Then I know that 
he was arrested. 

When did they really start to zero in on him and what happened? 
I know that he was arrested, he was released, he was rearrested 
and then after the recent issue could you just tell me a little bit 
about that again? 

Dr. Meqdes. Well, the first time he was arrested and actually 
brought straight to court was in the early 90s. I want to say in 
1992. I do not think there were any charges. He was released on 
bail. That went on for every little thing and not necessarily any 
specific thing for a few years, until in 1996 he was also brought to 
court, released on bail, charged with violation of, I believe, four ar- 
ticles of the then new press law. 

Those charges were mysteriously dropped and like I said earlier, 
I have maintained communication with the Embassy every time 
the situation has ever arisen. I found out from the Embassy that 
those charges were to be dropped the subsequent week before the 
trial started, before my father even found out. I was the one who 
called him and let him know that the charges were going to be 
dropped. 

Then, of course, in 2001 he was arrested along with Berhan 
Nega. They were released on bail. The charges have been rewritten 
about three times so far and from what I hear and not necessarily 
from him, those witnesses that they had prepared, under duress, 
I am sure, are no longer in the country. But what has been hap- 
pening is that they have these sequential dates for them to appear 
in court. And it is interesting how after he was arrested on Novem- 
ber 1, there has been another date that they were due to appear 
in court and nobody talked about it. 

So I am sure that episode will just fizzle out and now we have 
a new one in process. He was here in July, early July. He was here 
on tour, became sick and just did not want to go on with the mis- 
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sion that he came to the United States for. Decided to cut his trip 
short, take it easy because he was in too much pain. He went home 
and he found that his own mobility was somewhat limited because 
of pain and had stayed home from the end of July until about No- 
vember. Attended a couple of meetings, really a couple of meetings 
for that duration with help. He never left the house alone. 

So the day they came to arrest him, I do know that Ms. 
Busurkan Medeksa, who used to be a judge, was the deputy chair 
of the CUD and another member, were at his home visiting him. 
So all three of them were taken from the house together. 

Mr. Payne. I know it is a practice in many African countries and 
I know in Ethiopia, too, in prison when we went to visit, who was 
our friend, Mr. Desi, the practice in many countries and even in 
Ethiopia, is the prisoners must be brought food from outside, from 
relatives. Do you have a way to ensure that your father, someone 
is able to bring him food? 

Dr. Meqdes. My father, just for the record, had been on a hunger 
strike for about 45 days initially. And then eventually he went on 
a fast in solidarity with other prisoners who were not accounted for 
more recently. Currently it is Lent and Ethiopian Orthodox Church 
followers do not eat any animal products during Lent. I would just 
say that because of logistics and proximity from most people’s 
homes, food is brought to them at this point only once a week, but 
they take turns. So my family would take food once a week for a 
group of prisoners so that somebody else’s family would deliver the 
rest of the week. 

But they are specifically asking for meat because they have re- 
tained a cat to handle the rodent problem, and if I may say so, 
talking about treatment, there is something that I am not com- 
fortable sharing in a public space, too. I just heard about it and if 
I could just submit that eventually, I would appreciate that. 

Mr. Payne. Sure, that would be fine. 

Dr. Meqdes. My other problem is access to courts. Prisoners on 
the dates that they appear to court, family members are issued 
these passes to enter the courts that have become really egre- 
giously cumbersome to obtain. I do know that the last time they 
appeared in court, they could have retained the passes, but the offi- 
cials have taken them back. So they are going to be issued again 
once the trial begins. Thank you. 

Mr. Payne. Thank you very much. Well, our time is going to ex- 
pire in about 10 minutes. We are going to be called to a vote. Let 
me just say it is good to see you again, Mr. Metho. If you were lis- 
tening in my original statement, I mentioned that outside of Addis 
and I went on to talk about two areas, the Somalia area and 
Oromo that there were problems. But I said that throughout Ethi- 
opia there were problems. As you know, there are 80 ethnic groups 
in Ethiopia and I did find time when you came several years ago 
to meet with me. Although I am sure that most members may send 
their staff to meet with you, I squeezed in the time to meet with 
you. It is good to see you again. 

So I take no exception to the fact that you characterized the 
meeting with me and absolutely nothing happened. Let me tell you 
what happened, for your information. When I went back to Ethi- 
opia, I spoke specifically to the prime minister about the problem 
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in that area. Now I have a hard time finding where you are, so, 
you know, I am sorry that you did not know that I followed up. But 
I am not thin skinned and it is not irregular that we do hear abso- 
lute statements made. 

Now Gambella is an area that we are very concerned about. 
There are many issues and we could have spent — the Oromo people 
are even excluded from elections. We could have talked about the 
Felashes. I mean, if we want to talk about ethnic groups, as a mat- 
ter of fact, I think it is very privileged that you are really the only 
person that is talking about a specific ethnicity. We could have this 
room full about people who could tell stories about how they have 
been persecuted by the government because of their ethnicity. 

So I just wanted to point out that we have followed up about 
Gambella. We have talked to and followed up with the government 
of Ethiopia about that. I did take the time, not knowing you, but 
trying to listen to all of the problems of people from the 50 sub Sa- 
haran African countries which must have 40 or 50 ethnic groups. 
So I am sorry that you felt that your time was wasted when you 
met with me, but let me let you know that we did take that con- 
cern back and that we did deal with it. 

I mean, the poor Felashes, Jewish people who have been in Ethi- 
opia for centuries, as a matter of fact, all had to practically leave 
under Mengistu. They not only had to leave but they had to pay 
to leave, even though they were being persecuted by the govern- 
ment. We could have spent an awful lot of time because I followed 
the Felashes issue back in the 70s when I first went to Ethiopia. 

So I just wanted to bring that point out that we are concerned 
about many of the issues and many of the ethnic groups in Ethi- 
opia and that we are fighting to be sure that all of them are re- 
lieved of any kind of intimidation and exploitation. 

The question of the problems on the Horn, once again we have 
a difficult area. I wonder maybe Amnesty, does your office cover a 
Somalia? We talk about our policy, you know, and sometimes we 
question. We certainly have to watch China, but I just read where 
we just bought computers for State Department from China, where 
they are actually making the technology. I get a little concerned 
about China, too. But any time we get concerned with China, as 
a matter of fact, they are going to build the Boeing airplane, the 
tails now. They said they did not want to buy Boeings from Amer- 
ica if they cannot have a piece of the manufacturing. 

So I would hope sometime that we could really get our State De- 
partment to come in and just have a hearing on China, because 
they are everywhere. I think we have to be careful about China. 
We have to watch China. However, when it comes to business, they 
love China. America is making China the most powerful country in 
the world. 

Then we turn around and we get concerned about China’s prow- 
ess and growth, so it is a very confusing China question. It creeps 
up a lot in hearings and China has the most repressive government 
in the world. But even in the human rights report, much of it is 
mentioned but a lot of it is even looked the other way, you know. 
Red carpet treatments come out, even after Tienamen Square. The 
Clinton Administration had some of the butchers out at the White 
House. This administration just fattens them up with business. 
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So I think at some point, I hope the International Relations Com- 
mittee can decide where we stand with them. But I just wanted to, 
Mr. Metho, let you know that it was a very strong issue that we 
did raise. If you would like to come back again, I would be glad to 
meet with you again. Like I said, I do not know where you are, but 
I am still upstairs where you met with me when you came and it 
is good to see you again. 

Mr. Metho. Thank you. 

Mr. Payne. I yield back. We are getting ready to have a vote, so 
thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Smith of New Jersey. Thank you very much. Let me just 
conclude with, first of all, without objection, I would ask that state- 
ments by the Oromo Liberation Front and the Ethiopian American 
Federation be made a part of the record. 

Let me ask one final question and anything you want to add as 
we conclude. We recently held a lengthy hearing on the whole prob- 
lem of the Internet. You mentioned earlier, Mr. Tsege, about the 
phone call and the fact that people can be listened to, very, very 
unfortunately and intrusively, by the government. And technology 
that certainly comes from the United States enables that. 

Well, the thrust of that hearing was to focus on the fact that 
Yahoo, Cisco, Microsoft and Google and others are very substan- 
tially enabling secret police to monitor, capture, incarcerate and re- 
grettably torture dissidents in countries all over the world. That in- 
cludes Ethiopia, China, Belarus, and Vietnam, who were certainly 
the ones we were most focused on. We do know beyond any reason- 
able doubt that Ethiopia falls into that category as well and we are 
now trying to document even further how the Meles Regime may 
be using that to establish a dragnet. 

I am wondering if any of you might be able to shed some light 
on that for us. Please, Mr. Tsege? 

Mr. Tsege. Well, nowadays, people naturally use the Internet to 
send messages to them. So even though I do not have the facts, 
those people who warn us must know something. I was told that 
what you said actually is possible in Ethiopia. So there is no reason 
that a government like Meles would not use it when it is available 
to it. 

But more than that, the government is threatening to shut down 
the whole Internet, just because that has been the only outlet 
where the voice of Ethiopians is being heard all over the world. 
Messages have been passed between individuals or groups. I mean, 
they did, in fact, as you probably recall, ban or stop the mobile text 
service just after the election, because people were actually using 
it to pass messages on the election, asking people to vote, asking 
people to support one party. 

So, I mean, it looks like now the way things are going, they 
would even shut the Internet down and send Ethiopia back to the 
Dark Ages. But at the same time, before you leave, there is some- 
thing phenomenal I want to mention here. You talked a lot about 
funding, a lot of findings and most of the time I listened to you and 
you seemed to put your faith in investing in training army and 
training the generals. 

Mr. Smith of New Jersey. Not the army, believe me. 
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Mr. Tsege. But what I am trying to say is this. The problem in 
Ethiopia is not a matter of really training professionals. I mean, 
they could help, but if the government does not have the will to let 
these professionals operate according to the training they were 
given, then all the investment of good American dollars is going to 
be wasted. I mean, we are stuck there, you see. The process of de- 
mocratization is not a problem of the Ethiopian people because as 
my friend has said, they are ready for it. They showed it. 

In fact, the stance between the expression of the Ethiopian peo- 
ple for democracy is not the fact that we are a beginning democ- 
racy. It is the regime of Meles who is backward in fact in its out- 
look and in understanding the fact of power and the use of democ- 
racy to change societies. Meles belongs, in fact, to the old Stalinist 
school. He does not believe in all the liberal values you people try 
to defend all over the world. 

So the issue should be, how are you going to come halfway and 
meet the opposition parties without using the opposition movement 
and the people behind them probably could change them. You could 
force him. But as it is, through training or using diplomatic means 
and giving condemnations now and then, whatever human rights 
abuse are serious enough, but it is not going to change the situa- 
tion. 

So I believe the only way out of the current impasse in Ethiopia 
is to demand unconditional and immediate release of the opposition 
party leaders, CUD leaders, and use them and the people behind 
them to force the ruling party to come to the negotiation table and 
fill those independent institutions. 

Earlier I heard the Ambassador talking about employing experts 
from all over the world even trying to advise the government. I was 
with the government 14 years ago. I advised them. I advised them 
of the need for independent judiciary, the need for independent 
media, the need for trade unions and organizations to organize 
freely. I even argued on the premise that this will be the only way 
we can survive. But these people were stuck in Stalinism and they 
are stuck in it. They will not change. So what are you going to do? 

I believe we need a heavy stick to wave above their head, other- 
wise it will not work, is what I would say. 

Mr. Metho. One point I would make on that, because I know 
time is running out, in terms of the Internet in Gambella, we have 
no really evidence. But most of the people that we get information 
from told us not to use the Internet at all. That was 2 months ago. 

But another thing is I am not really surprised that even some 
of the people that we talked to, they are now really from one place 
to a different place tomorrow, because they do not want to be, you 
know, their phone has been tapped. We have a case of four guys 
were walking and they were arrested and I can suspect that their 
phone has been tapped. 

Another thing which has happened is again going back to 
Gambella being an isolated area, they did finally make cell phones 
available in Gambella. That was 5 or 4 months ago. And until 
today, they made it very, very difficult for the Anuak. For the 
Anuak, you have to be on the list for almost 6 weeks, you know, 
to screen your name to be able to go to get a cell phone. 
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So I think that the government is trying the very best they can 
to use the Internet and any other technology means to really pro- 
hibit people. But again, knowing that, I agree with him, saying 
that, you know, these guys are not really people who are ready for 
reform. But how do you bring reform? Again, if these political pris- 
oners are released right away, including all of those people in the 
rural areas. These are the people who could really work with the 
government. 

The government, I do not know if they want me, but those are 
a group who would be able to open a window of opportunity. Be- 
cause if we really give the Ethiopians an opportunity and a chance 
to really try the democratic process, I am sure that they could do 
it and they are ready for it and I think they could do it. 

Mr. Smith of New Jersey. Thank you. Let me just conclude by 
saying next week we hope to mark up H.R. 4423, which we will be 
renaming and we will be making some other changes in the legisla- 
tion, I think positive changes. But one of them will be to rename 
it the Ethiopian Freedom Human Rights and Democracy Act of 
2006. 

When we originally introduced it last November it was the Ethio- 
pian Consolidation Act of 2005, so just a name change plus some 
very valuable insights gleaned from this hearing, working with Mr. 
Payne and with the Minority and other Members of the Majority, 
we will come up with some additional amendments so we have a 
stronger and more potent bill that really reflects what we need to 
do. 

Thank you so much. The hearing is adjourned. 

[Whereupon, at 6:35 p.m., the Subcommittee was adjourned.] 
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Material Submitted for the Hearing Record 

Prepared Statement of the Honorable Betty McCollum, a Representative in 
Congress from the State of Minnesota 

Mr. Chairman, this is an important hearing and I appreciate your willingness to 
examine the current situation in Ethiopia. 

I am very proud to represent many Ethiopian Americans and Oromo Americans 
in my Minnesota district. They have met with my office frequently expressing grave 
concerns regarding the political repression and chronic human rights abuses occur- 
ring in Ethiopia under the current regime. 

Let me state for the record, I strongly support the people of Ethiopia and will con- 
tinue to stand with them in their very challenging efforts to overcome extreme pov- 
erty, a deadly absence of any healthcare, and of course years of chronic food insecu- 
rity. 

I also stand with them in their effort to have their voices heard in a free and 
democratic society. 

Unfortunately, the current leadership’s political repression, massacres and ex- 
treme human rights abuses clearly demonstrate a government that is not on the 
path to democracy, but committed to retaining power at any cost. Mostly free elec- 
tions accompanied with massacres of pro-democracy demonstrators cast a dark 
shadow on the prospects for freedom and democracy. 

I believe the American people reject the notion that a regime that massacres inno- 
cent citizens can be called a friend and partner of the United States. 

Ethiopia should be held to the same standard as any nation that is a friend of 
the U.S. — a standard in which freedom, justice and accountability are values we 
judge our friends by and state-sponsored massacres, torture and massive detentions 
are condemned. 

I know the Chairman has introduced legislation, HR 4423, that may be marked 
up in the near future. Mr. Chairman, like you, I want human rights defended, de- 
mocracy promoted and freedom — political freedom and freedom from hunger, disease 
and misery — extended for all Ethiopians. 

In its present form, your bill does not place the government on a path to achieve 
these goals, therefore I cannot support it. I would like to work with you and all of 
our colleagues on this subcommittee to strengthen your bill to ensure that the U.S. 
supports freedom and true democracy for the Ethiopian people and not an extension 
of the status quo that has proven deadly and repressive to far too many people. 


Statement of Mesfin Mekonen, on behalf of the Ethiopian-American 
Council and the Ethiopian National Congress 

The Ethiopian-American Council and the Ethiopian National Congress respect- 
fully submit the following testimony for the aptly titled hearing on “Ethiopia’s Trou- 
bled Internal Situation.” 

Ethiopians realize that the fate of their country rests in the hands of the Ethio- 
pian people, but they also believe that the United States of America can help a 
great deal, and can serve as an inspiration in Ethiopia’s quest for human rights, 
democracy, and prosperity. 

The nature and source of Ethiopia’s troubled situation are not mysterious. Mem- 
bers of the U.S. Congress and State Department have documented both. As Rep. 
Dana Rohrabacher (R-CA) said on the floor of the House of Representatives recently 
regarding the Ethiopian government: “No pragmatic strategy can justify the United 
States backing a regime that stole the last election and Has brutalized their own 
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people and will, at some point, disintegrate from its own corruption and incompetent 
ways.” 

H.R. 4423, The Ethiopia Consolidation Act, sponsored by Rep. Christopher Smith 
(R-NJ), states: “The Government of the Federal Democratic Republic of Ethiopia 
continues to violate the internationally-established rights of its citizens, including 
unlawful killings by security forces (including the June 2005 shootings by govern- 
ment security forces of more than 40 election demonstrators), arbitrary or politi- 
cally-motivated arrests, long detentions without charge or trial and beatings and 
torture.” 

The State Department’s recent report on human rights practices in Ethiopia also 

g aints a grim, but accurate picture of the Ethiopian government’s disregard for the 
asic tenets of civilized governance. The European Union, Amnesty International, 
Human Rights Watch and the Committee to Protect Journalists have all issued re- 
ports that condemn the Ethiopian government. ^ 

As is documented in these reports, the Ethiopian ruling party has corrupted the 
democratic process, and has killed and jailed innocent men, women and children 
who are guilty of nothing more heinous than peacefully expressing their desire for 
democracy. Not only did the regime subvert the recent elections by creating a cli- 
mate of fear and intimidation, including a virtual media blackout of opposition can- 
didates, it also blatantly falsified the results. It then made a further mockery of the 
democratic process. In apparent deference to international opinion, a small propor- 
tion of the opposition candidates who actually won their races were declared win- 
ners, but before they could take office the parliamentary rules were changed. 

Under the new rules the opposition is permitted to do nothing more than serve 
the governing regime by providing the appearance of democracy. In fact, the opposi- 
tion is not permitted to even debate issues. The U.S. State Department has insisted 
that those elected should take their seats in Parliament. Ethiopians are not, how- 
ever, willing to settle for an imaginary, or third class, democracy. Many members 
of the opposition have refused to participate in Parliament under these rules. 

Unfortunately, the American government’s statements about the troubled situa- 
tion in Ethiopia sometimes seem to suggest that Ethiopians should be content with 
the mere appearance of democracy. There appears to be a double standard. While 
regimes in Europe that are far less brutal than Ethiopia’s are pressured to adhere 
to high standards, Ethiopia’s leaders are rarely called to account. When the Ukrain- 
ian government stole elections, the U.S. immediately insisted that new elections be 
quickly organized. Recently, the State Department has been outspoken in its denun- 
ciation of the government of Belarus. These actions stand in strong contrast to the 
State Department’s statements on Ethiopia, which seem to be carefully calibrated 
to cast equal blame on the ruling party and the opposition. 

It is wrong to suggest a moral equivalence between the government, which has 
used violence to suppress legitimate political expression, and the opposition. Simi- 
larly, it is ridiculous to suggest that the Ethiopian judiciary is independent or fair. 
Judges are appointed by and under the control of the ruling party. To suggest that 
members of the opposition who have been arrested and charged with crimes such 
as treason should be tried by Ethiopian courts is absurd. Yet this is precisely what 
the U.S. State Department has endorsed in public statements of American policy. 

The Ethiopian government’s crimes against its own people are far more serious 
than those of some other governments that the U.S. has strenuously denounced. 
Tens of thousands of Ethiopians are imprisoned in barbaric conditions. Western 
press reports estimate that 40,000 Ethiopians are being held in concentration camps 
around the country. 

The admiration that Ethiopians feel for the ideals that President Bush and Sec- 
retary Rice have expressed about democracy and human rights are tempered by bit- 
ter disappointment over the lack of attention to their country’s plight. Although 
Ethiopia is not an important commercial or military ally of the United States, its 
people strive for and deserve the same kinds of basic rights that America has 
worked to help people in other, more prominent, countries obtain. By helping Ethi- 
opia, America could demonstate the seriousness of its commitment to freedom. 

Rather than treat it with respect, the United States should work for international 
condemnation of the Ethiopian ruling party and of its members who have committed 
atrocities. In the longer term, American investments in building civil society in Ethi- 
opia, in democratic institutions, will pay huge dividends. 

In the past, the United States has generously come to the assistance of Ethiopia 
during famine and other times of great need. This assistance has been both greatly 


1 http://www.cpj.org/regions 06/africa 06/africa O6.html#ethiopia; http://www.et-eueoni.org/; 

http://www.aninestyusa.org/countries/ethiopia/news.do; http://www.state.gOv/g/drl/rls/hrrpt/2005/ 
61569. htm 
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appreciated and a source of shame for Ethiopians who know that the lives of their 
countrymen should not depend on charity from the international community. Ethio- 
pians and its friends abroad should not be satisfied with dictatorial government, 
massive poverty, disease and corruption. To prevent the famines and starvation that 
America has heped alleviate so many times in the past, the U.S. should press for 
reversals of the autocratic, communist-style policies that keep Ethiopia poor. 

U.S assistance to Ethiopia should be firmly focused not only on short-term needs, 
but much more importantly in pushing the Ethiopian regime to take steps that will 
unleash the creativity and talent of the people. Ethiopians living in the United 
States and around the world have shown that they can succeed in a free environ- 
ment. They have also forged close ties between their homeland and the United 
States, ties that can make Ethiopia a force for stability in Africa and an ally in the 
war on terrorism. Poverty, hopelessness, instability and despotism fertilize terror, 
so the steps that will help develop Ethiopia will also make it a more reliable Amer- 
ican ally. 

In its 14 years in power, the ruling party’s accomplishments include: famine and 
starvation; communist-style economic policies including state ownership of agricul- 
tural land; a ruinous, senseless war that killed over 70,000 people and cost untold 
amounts of money; a dysfunctional educational system that rohs Ethiopian young 
people of opportunities for productive lives; and untreated epidemics of HIV/AIDS, 
malaria and other diseases; and ethnic policies, which for the first time in Ethiopian 
history pit one ethnic group against another, create the conditions that can breed 
terrorism. 


Statement of the Oeomo Liberation Front Delegation 

Chairman Smith, 

Members of the House of Representatives Subcommittee on Africa, Global Human 
Rights and International Operations. 

Ladies and gentlemen. 

On behalf of the leadership of the Oromo Liberation Front, we wholeheartedly 
thank you for giving us this opportunity to once again share with you the plight 
of the Oromo people in Ethiopia and the position of the Oromo Liberation Front on 
the current political and humanitarian crisis in the country. We are profoundly 
grateful for the concern this Subcommittee and the American people are showing 
about the dire situation in Ethiopia. 

During the last 9 months, the situation in our country has been degenerating at 
very accelerating and dramatic pace to full scale political and humanitarian crisis. 
We have been aware, since 1992, of the TPLF’s scheme to hoodwink the Ethiopian 
people and the world into believing that it is effecting a transition to a democratic 
order while in actuality attempting to lay the foundations for an authoritarian 
structure. Fortunately, today, for our people, the eyes of the world are no longer 
blind to this scheme. 

With gratitude, we note that the international observers who had convened in 
Ethiopia last May to bear witness to what they and we had hoped would be a prece- 
dent-setting experiment in democratization have testified with near unanimity that 
the electoral process was deeply flawed. The Ethiopian peoples and the inter- 
national community have registered their dismay with the systematic fraud per- 
petrated by the TPLF and its surrogates to derail the democratization process and 
fortify ethnic stratification in the land. 

Mr. Chairman, 

Without going into laborious detail into the complex history of the Ethiopian pol- 
ity leading up to and bearing upon the current state of affairs, we will try to high- 
light some of the problems that have led to the present crisis and sketch for you 
some preliminary propositions for a just remedy. 

Subsequent to the downfall of the Mengistu’s communist regime in 1991, the Ethi- 
opian experiment in democracy was launched on a very promising note. It was Afri- 
ca’s most ambitious experiment to effect a transition from autocracy and ethnic 
domination to democracy and national self-determination. Many of our friends the 
world over had hoped that the proper atmosphere had been created to give war-torn 
and famine-ravaged Ethiopia respite for a change, none more so than the United 
States whose Department of State had lent its good offices to help effect a peaceful 
transition. We in the Oromo Liberation Front also hoped so. 

Unfortunately, Ethiopia has a tragic habit of missing the political reform train at 
every opportune juncture. No sooner had the skeletal framework of a government 
been set up than the TPLF started to concentrate power in the hands of its own 
loyal cadres. 
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Arrests without warrants of innocent civilians by virtue of their past associations 
with or support for the OLF and unlawful detentions and selective assassinations, 
not to speak of intimidation, continue to be rampant and worsening. As in all simi- 
lar circumstances, such atrocities perpetrated by the state have deepened further 
popular resistance and set in motion a vicious cycle within will undoubtedly inten- 
sify in time of animosity between an increasingly isolated sate on the one hand and 
the citizenry on the other. 

Whatever the TPLF/EPRDF’s propaganda machinery might be saying, the truth 
is that the general unease in the country is higher than ever before since the regime 
came to power 15 years ago, and there is no question that if the current trends con- 
tinue, the country will witness an irreversible slide into a multiple-front civil war 
that will be broader in scope than any of the wars that it has witnessed so far. 

Today, there is truly unprecedented political turmoil and humanitarian crisis in 
the Oromia region of Ethiopia. For over four months now there has been a contin- 
ued demonstrations and strikes particularly by students all over Oromia state and 
fast spreading to other regions. During these months, thousands of our citizens have 
been detained including school children, disappeared, and several killed by Mr. 
Zenawi’s special security force. All the atrocities are hidden from the world view as 
free presses are banned and journalists thrown into jail. This crisis that is fast en- 
gulfing Ethiopia truly threatens the security of the people in Ethiopia and that of 
the region. 

Mr. Chairman, 

Sometimes history unfolds of its own volition, and, no matter how wronged and 
abused our people have been resisting ethnic domination, and still strive not to re- 
turn to the status-quo ante. To rectify the errors of the past that have locked the 
peoples of Ethiopia in the vicious cycle of mutual distrust and fratricidal wars, to 
guarantee the inalienable rights of people individually and in national groups, to 
put behind us once and for all the unfortunate past of ethnic stratification and move 
toward a new and just order that celebrates rather than gags cultural diversity. 

We genuinely envisaged that the process that started in 1991 will restore the 
rights of Ethiopia’s many abused nationalities to exercise their rights of self-deter- 
mination. We even entertained the hope that ours might become something of a 
precedent-setting model for other multinational countries in Africa. However, the 
government institution became where the Tigrean ethnic group exercise government 
authority and impose on the peoples of Ethiopia the hegemony of a single group. 
In light of these, the legality of the TPLF/EPRDF regime has come under a serious 
question and its political and moral authority to govern Ethiopia has immeasurably 
diminished. 

This is being manifested by the peoples uprising all over the country and vote de- 
nial during the last election. 

Mr. Chairman, 

Democracy is not apolitical agenda; it is an historic agenda. There is no question 
that irreversible march to democracy has started in Ethiopia. No might on earth can 
stop this, and fortunately for those of us who rejoice at its advent, the mighty of 
the earth at this epoch in history are spearheading the march with your great coun- 
try at the very forefront. If a truly democratic, fair and just alternative can be engi- 
neered to sidestep the costly wars and instability with which our people are only 
too well-acquainted our commitment to the path of peace is unswerving. The truce 
is that it is never too late for peace. 

The United States of America has important strategic interests on the volatile 
Horn of Africa region — consolidating democracy, fighting poverty, combating ter- 
rorism and promoting regional peace and stability. To achieve these policy objec- 
tives, it will be prudent and less expensive to adopt preventive rather than crisis 
diplomacy. 

We recognize that while the chief burden lies with the peoples in Ethiopia and 
political groups such as the OLF to create a viable alternative force and to create 
a favorable situation on the ground, the international community and in particular 
the USA has the responsibility and the leverage to avert a disaster from unfolding 
and paving the way for a better future for all the peoples of the Horn. At the mo- 
ment, when many Western countries and organizations warn the Ethiopia govern- 
ment with cutting aid if the gross human rights violations that exist do not stop 
and democratization processes does not continue, the USA government’s stand is not 
clear to many of us. In fact, it is the USA supplied military materiel, including 
humvee vehicles that the regime is using to suppress the people demanding for their 
legitimate rights. 

Even though Oromos make up a majority (35 million out the 74 million) of the 
population and the Ethiopian economy to a large extent dependent on Oromo re- 
sources, they still hold a marginal status in Ethiopia. The desire of the majority 
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Oromo is to regain its rights. The desire of the minority based regime is to maintain 
this untenable status quo that has been a great obstacle for democratization in Ethi- 
opia and a simmering source of conflict. Unless the Oromo question is addressed 
genuinely and justly, there can neither be peace nor stability in Ethiopia and the 
region. 

For Ethiopia to be free, democratic, peaceful and stable so as to project a democra- 
tizing and stabilizing role on the region, it has to bring peace to its house by ad- 
dressing Oromo grievances and meeting their national aspirations. To the extent 
that this is not the case, sustainable peace in the region will continue to be very 
elusive. 

Ethiopia is at the center of the problem and solution for the region. The conflict 
in the Horn is interconnected. It needs a comprehensive regional solution. The first 
step is to come up with a mechanism that balances the power and undue influence 
of the minority in Ethiopia. One of such measures is to empower the Oromo so that 
they could play a role commensurate with their size and resources in stabilizing and 
moderating in Ethiopia. 

The political process in Ethiopia has serious structural deficits, one of which is 
the exclusion of major political forces such as OLE and the blurring of the line be- 
tween the government and the ruling party in local government. By excluding such 
major political forces as OLE, the outcome of any election in Ethiopia could not be 
deemed free and fair. OLE has made several attempts at peacemaking but none are 
reciprocated to by the regime. We believe it takes the weight of the US and its allies 
to kick-start a peaceful political transformation process in Ethiopia and ensure that 
such a process will be fruitful. The international community needs to exert real 
pressure on the regime to enter into a meaningful dialogue with OLE. 

The international community and the USA in particular can do a great deal to 
set things on the right in Ethiopia. As one of its African initiatives, US can take 
steps to remedy the perennial democratic deficit in Ethiopia and ensure trans- 
parency in governance and enjoyment of basic liberty by all the peoples. Uncritical 
economic and political assistance to Meles Zenawi will not benefit the people of 
Oromia or Ethiopia and it will not help the cause of democracy and security. The 
fact that the USA government continues to support the Ethiopian regime, when the 
rest of donor countries are withholding or threatening to withhold aid under the 
present undemocratic situation, is worrisome. 

Mr. Chairman, 

In the interests of peace, and, in the hope of launching yet another peaceful at- 
tempt to resolve the chronic political problem in Ethiopia, we humbly beseech you 
to lend your great weight to: 

1) Support our call for the convening of an inclusive All Party Conference. We 
envision that such a conference can be entrusted with tasks of: 

a) The setting up of a genuine, more carefully crafted, more inclusive 
transitional government; 

b) Establish an independent, impartial and competent election adminis- 
trative body for conducting a free and fair such elections, and, 

c) Discuss and agree upon defense and security matters for the transi- 
tional period and beyond; 

2) In light of the EPRDF’s obvious inadequate stewardship of aid lent to the 
Ethiopian people apparent in such relief monies and disproportionately high 
disbarments to its home principality of Tigray: 

a) Monitor both bilateral and multilateral economic assistance closely to 
ensure that they enhance rather than hinder the democratic praxis, 
and 

b) Channel humanitarian assistance through completely neutral non-gov- 
ernmental organizations. 

3) In light of the TPLF/EPRDF’s total control over the mass media, help pro- 
mote a responsible and free press; 

In short, help in the sketching of a blue print for a stage-by-stage democra- 
tization of both the political and economic orders, and, based upon this, set 
a new, more realistic, more inclusive, and more well-founded transition. 

The United States, with its might, prestige and influence, and with the special 
role assigned to it by history in relation to the current unfolding in Ethiopia, is in 
an unquestionably pivotal position that none other can occupy to influence the 
course of events in our land. The Oromo, of all peoples, are fully committed to the 
democratic alternative as we have nothing to lose and much to gain from its institu- 
tionalization, if for no other reason than our numbers. If the commitment of the 
United States to help build a democratic order in Ethiopia is a true one, we entreat 
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you to exercise your great political economic leverage to help build a democratic 
order in Ethiopia that you so urged us to start and to help rectify its apparent de- 
railment. To this end, the OLF is willing and able to cooperate with you and with 
all forces in Ethiopia as we have already demonstrated on several occasions in the 
past. 

It is our hope and trust that the United States will endorse our position. 

Again, thank you for your concern. 


Statement of Mr. Andaegachew Tsege, Member, Central Council, Coalition 
FOR Unity and Democracy Party, Submitted for the Record 

Early days: 1972-1979 personal background 

In 1972 I joined Haile Selassie the 1st Addis Ababa University. It was at this 
time that I became acquainted to most of the dominant individuals within TPLF 
(Tigray Peoples Liberation Front), including the current PM of Ethiopia, Meles 
Zenawi. 

Both of us, myself and Meles Zenawi were enrolled at the Arat Kilo science cam- 
pus as freshmen students in the physical sciences department. 

In 1973 I left Arat Kilo campus and went to the neighbouring campus to study 
Engineering. 

In 1974 the time of upheaval and revolution in Ethiopia we went into our diver- 
gent ways. The university was closed by the Military Junta that came to power. In 
1976 when the University was reopened I withdrew form the University to work full 
time within the multi-ethnic resistance movement against the military dictators in 
Addis Ababa. Mr. Zenawi went to his birth place Tigray to join an ethnic based or- 
ganization, the TPLF, an organization that had a professed aim of Liberating Tigray 
from Ethiopian colonialism and establish the republic of Tigray. 

Within a couple of years the military dictators crashed all resistance in the city. 
I lost close family members, including a younger brother who was just sixteen and 
almost all my friends that I grew up and went to school with. Another of my young- 
er brother at age of 16 ended up in Dergue’s prison, sentenced five years. Another 
one fled to Djibouti. In just three years the familiar world that I new disappeared. 
In 1977, wanted by the military government I had to leave the city of Addis Ababa 
and flee to the northern part of Ethiopia, to Tigray, to join the armed wing of the 
party that I was a member, EPRP (Ethiopian People Revolutionary Party). Unfortu- 
nately I was unable to join the rebel group that I wanted. Upon my arrival what 
I found in Tigray was only the TPLF. After a brief but bitter fighting against Mr. 
Melese’s group EPRA was forced out of Tigray. Once again I met Meles and other 
friends from my university days. Having agreed to set up another organization that 
can mobilize resistance in other parts of the country outside Tigray I stayed with 
Meles Group for more than a year and half. During my stay with Meles group, the 
most striking feature of their movement was that the leadership was extremely 
ethno-centric and arrogantly Stalinist. Those of us who remained and witnessed how 
Stalinism was used by both the Military government and the underground opposi- 
tion parties to justify the banning of dissent, individual freedom, and sanction 
killings, TPLF blind adherence to this totalitarian ideology was worrying. For me 
Stalinism was the reason why we had lost so many bright minds of the nation’s chil- 
dren, why the promise and of hope the 1974 revolution turned into hopelessness and 
despair, why we could not move from autocracy to democracy from poverty to pros- 
perity. For the leadership of the TPLF who operated far from the cities, where the 
mass killings and imprisonments was taking place, where access to books written 
on Stalin’s crimes were non existent, and where, unlike the other oppositions it had 
recorded victories against its rivals in Tigray (EDU,TLF, EPRP, and The DERGUE) 
Stalinism meant success. As a result of this misconception on the reasons for their 
success, in discussion with TPLF leadership, it was absolutely impossible to say 
anything against Stalinism. Even to this day as it had been for a long time, it is 
not surprising that Stalin’s book ON the Opposition has remained a favorite of 
Meles Zenawi. In fact it is my knowledge of the attraction Stalinism had to the 
Ethiopian political elite, including the TPLF which made me give the title the “lib- 
erator” who has no notion of liberty.” to a book I wrote and published just before 
the May 2005 election. 

1979-1991 

In 1979 when I realized the formation of another resistance group was not mate- 
rializing I left Tigray and with the help of TPLF I moved to Khartoum, the Sudan. 
The same year I was given a refugee status by the British government and traveled 
to UK to join my sisters who had left Ethiopia before the fall of Emperor Haile 
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Selassie and could not get back to their country due to their involvement in oppos- 
ing the military dictatorship that was in power. 

The move to UK did not put an end to my relationship with the TPLF and its 
leadership. Through the organization’s London office I had a continuous contact 
with Meles and the rest of the leadership. I have always supported one aspect of 
the TPLF struggle, i.e. the struggle for ethnic rights and equality. However as I 
went long to learn more about values of western society, western philosophy and 
politics my disdain to the type of totalitarian left wing ideology that the TPLF fol- 
lowed so religiously was something I could not tolerate. I recall some of the heated 
debates in the late eighties that I had with Meles Zenawi at the London office were 
issues concerning, democracy, individual rights, the rule of law, economic liberalism 
and direction of economic development. He always asked why the Ethiopian Dias- 
pora was not supporting their struggle against the military dictators. I always 
pointed out to the differences the Diaspora has with the TPLF regarding the issues 
mentioned above. Meles always dismissed the Diasporas concern as “a laughable 
bourgeois indulgence”. 

In the middle of the 1980s TPLF came out into the open and with a rational bor- 
rowed from left wing ideology declared its intention to become the liberator of all 
Ethiopian oppressed people, not only Tigreans as it was set in the earlier plan. I 
saw TPLF’s shift to break out the ethnic enclosure and its willingness to organize 
a multi-ethnic resistance as a positive development. Yet it still contained serious 
problems. The fact that the alliance TPLF wanted to form, for the joint struggle 
against the military dictators, was only with organizations that it had created was 
one problem. This effectively ruled out a genuine alliance of different political 
groups that represented the diverse interests of the Ethiopian people at large. The 
other major problem was that all organizations that were set up by TPLF and that 
later made up the front EPRDF were created after the image of TPLF Stalinist 
model. They all had their Marxist core at the centre. As TPLF had its MLLT, 
(Marxist Leninist League of Tigray) EPDM (The Ethiopian People Revolutionary 
Democratic Movement now ANDM Amhara National Democratic Movement, had 
EMLF {Ethiopian Marxist Leninist Force), OPDO had its OMLF (The Oromo Marx- 
ist Leninist Force) and the alliance TPLF envisaged was an alliance of those who 
took backward Albania run by a brutal dictator named Enver Hoxa as their model 
of political inspiration. The organizations that were created by the TPLF were natu- 
rally weak in all fronts. Intellectually and militarily they were made to be depend- 
ent on the TPLF. (Even after the fall of the Deregue in 1991, when some of these 
organizations had a chance to attract a lot of intellectuals into their ranks they were 
not allowed to accommodate knew and able members for the fear of contaminating 
the Marxist purity of their organization by letting in what TPLF called “bourgeois 
reactionary intellectuals” into their ranks. Thus all the various PDOs, People Demo- 
cratic Organizations that had the name of the various ethnic groups in Ethiopia as 
their prefix were made to rely upon individuals with low level of education and po- 
litical experience that left TPLF, an organization representing one of the smallest 
ethnic groups in Ethiopia, to have a total control on political power. At the same 
time organizing TPLF sponsored ethnic political organizations on the basis of what 
TPLF called the principle revolutionary democracy meant that they will be no room 
for the political involvement of the intelligentsia or the property owning class of the 
respective ethnic groups. The back clash for this became that the countries intellec- 
tuals who had hitherto had a tradition of organizing themselves on Ethiopia wide 
political movements, had to organize themselves on Ethnic basis simply to have a 
political presence to fight the injustices committed on their people by the new eth- 
nically organized parties of TPLF. Apart from the Tigray ethnic group, dominated 
and led by one party, the remaining ethnic groups in the country were divided by 
two or more ethnic based organization, wasting their time and human resources in 
infighting amongst themselves. The division within one ethnic group between those 
who are for revolutionary democracy and those who see this type of democracy as 
legacy of the Stalinist out look of TPLF that would inevitably lead to totalitarian 
rule weakened the major ethnic groups, such as the Oromos and the Amharas there- 
by making them vulnerable to TPLF domination and manipulation. This continued 
for 14 years until the election of May 2005.) 

At the end of the 80s and early 90s TPLF seemed to go through another metamor- 
phosis. It appeared that all talk about communist doctrine was abandoned. A call 
to all independent political parties (including the OLF and Other multi ethnic orga- 
nizations) to work together went out from TPLF. In the name peace and democracy 
Meles and his friends even proposed, provided certain preconditions were met, to 
work with the military junta in power. Instead of the setting up of a one party state 
EPRDF began to talk setting up a multi-party democracy. Of course as I had to dis- 
cover later this was a tactical maneuver by EPRDF to get the blessing of the west 
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and to draw the Ethiopian people into a false sense of hope to weaken an antici- 
pated resistance, thus facilitating an easy ascendance to power. Most Ethiopian in 
the Diaspora did not huy into the new TPLF rhetoric on political pluralism and 
multi-party democracy. On my part however, believing the TPLF leadership that I 
have a close relation will actually keep its promise, I wanted to help. I was given 
assurances that they were determined to huild a multi party democracy and was 
invited to help them in their endeavor. I chose to give them the benefit of doubt 
and within days of EPRDF coming to power I went back to Ethiopia after 12 years 
of exile in the UK. 

1991-1993: From a hand written letter sent to the BBC correspondent Mr. George 
Alagiah on May 27 1994. 

I quote extensively from this letter because it shows how little has changed since 
I wrote this letter 12 years ago. In fact this letter shows how the current political 
turmoil is caused because of the failure to address almost all the issues that are 
currently raised in the bill HR4423. In 1994 I wrote 

“From June 1991 to June 1992 I worked, more or less, in the committee that 
was responsible for ever 3 d;hing in the city of Addis Ababa. The fact that I was 
born and brought up in Addis, the fact that my families involvement in oppos- 
ing the military regime was well known and most of all the fact that I was from 
the Amhara ethnic origin was a bonus for EPRDF that was regarded as mainly 
a Tigrian organisation. I was given a high profile job of explaining the policies 
of the new regime. The number of large meetings I had with factory workers, 
government employees, teachers and residents of the city runs in hundreds. The 
TV and radio interviews I gave were more than the combined appearances of 
the president and the prime minister. The anti red terror committee is one of 
the committee’s I was responsible for its creation. In 1992, I was asked by 
EPRDF to stand as the candidate for Region 14 Council election. Region 14 is 
the city of Addis Ababa. I got elected in June (it was not an election in the prop- 
er sense of the word) and ultimately became the secretary general council of the 
region and its executive committee. I held this post until my resignation in 
April 1993. 

The reason for my resignation was a gradual realization of the gap between 
the new leadership rhetoric to human and democratic principles and commit- 
ment. I had the opportunity to sit at the highest inner circle of EPRDF leader- 
ship meetings and listen to their Stalinist dreams.” 

They were resenting that they where forced to do certain things because of 
the change in the international political situation. After taking power, in the 
first congress EPRDF held, I was astonished to hear that EPRDF would have 
liked the presence of the soviet as super power so that they can play the powers 
against each other thereby getting the freedom to turn Ethiopia into a socialist 
country modelled after Albania. On the report that was read at the congress, 
the leadership had the audacity to come out in the open and declare that they 
were smart enough and have been doing by deceiving the Americans. 

“Despite the apparent gestures towards political pluralism and the creation 
of a democratic civil society in Ethiopia, I realised that the EPRDF was a very 
dangerous organization that can spurn these ideas quite easily whenever it is 
inconvenienced to its hold to power. I would briefly outline these dangers. 

Human Rights: Today, (this means 1994 when this article was written) in 
Ethiopia there are wide ranges of human rights violations. These violations get 
worse as you move outside the capital city. When I was a secretary of The City 
Council, I came across a dozen of individuals who were badly tortured. I 
brought some of them to the council meeting and made them show their badly 
tortured bodies. I demanded that we should make this atrocity public by show- 
ing the tortured people on TV. Telling the public the measure we have taken 
against the perpetrators of this crime to encourage the public to be forthcoming 
in reporting similar deeds as well as give the public the confidence to resist 
these abuses wherever they occur. The council which is 90% EPRDF dominated 
refused to do this. 

Leaving aside those awaiting trial for crime against humanity you find hun- 
dred of prisoners who have been put behind bars for over a year without being 
taken to court. I demanded an explanation why we contravene the constitu- 
tional rights of these individuals, which demand that they appear before the 
court in 48 hours. I was told these were mirror issues. I was referring to the 
constitution of region 14. 

Individual EPRDF leaders have armed body guards. I have known a number 
of incidents where these body guards had been given instruction to detain indi- 
viduals with out the knowledge of the courts or the police. 
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There are hundreds of EPRP members still in prison in Tigray outside the 
jurisdiction of the central government. 

Three are hundreds of EPRDF members imprisoned by EPRDF itself. EPRDF 
still believes just like the old guerrilla days that it has the authority to detain 
and punish its members for breaking organizational rules. 

In Tigray people are still being denounced and persecuted in meetings for not 
supporting the TPLF. Some of the denunciations remind me the Cultural Revo- 
lution days of Mao’s China where Mob ruled reigned. I know a woman, a moth- 
er of two, who hanged herself because she cannot endure the humiliation she 
had undergone in one of these public gatherings. 

In southern part of the country the cadres of various organizations are judges, 
police and administrators by themselves. 

Finally, whenever the anti-red terror committee attempts to become inde- 
pendent, free from the tutelage of EPRDF it activities have been deliberately 
sabotaged by the EPRDF. Most of all whenever I tried to explain the need to 
link between those who died during the ‘Red Terror’, and the causes they died 
to demonstrate the political nature of their sacrifices the EPRDF leadership had 
seriously objected to my attempt. They believe by giving a political context to 
the deaths of the red terror victims would give credit to the EPRP. Since over 
90% of those who perished in the 70s were EPRP members, EPRDF doesn’t 
want the public to know the causes of their deaths. As a result these deaths 
have been made to be perceived as ordinary deaths by criminal elements. A vast 
mass movement that could have been a bulwark against any form of future 
human right abuse is stifled. 

I know that the current (the 1994) human right abuses are not in any way 
comparable to the past. However, this very fact has already become the sources 
of complacency for the international community and the western media as well 
as for EPRDF officials not to strongly act on the human right abuses that occur 
through out Ethiopia at the present time. One of the favourite arguments the 
EPRDF has against my serious objection to the prevailing human right abuses 
was to tell me to remember how bad it was under the army. The same argu- 
ment is deployed by the international community. I have always pointed out 
that our standard is not or should not be Mengistus’s record. As a generation 
that knows very well what its means to suffer imprisonment and torture we 
should have our own high standards. Our standard ought to be that not a single 
individual should be tortured, be put behind bars with out a fair trial by the 
courts, and should live under the fear of persecutions. This commitment is non- 
existent within EPRDF leadership. 

Taken into account the EPRDF’s own human right abuse records in its guer- 
rilla days and the prevailing lack of commitment the best way to tackle this 
problem and avoid the repeat of the past is by setting durable institutions 
which can safe guard human rights. Independent judiciary, free mass media, 
and presence of independent pressure and interest groups and so on. If you take 
the new judiciary in Ethiopia I know that all the judges are had picked by 
EPRDF.For every major decision they make, they have to wait for EPRDF’s in- 
structions. Their loyalty is not to the justice system but to EPRDF who made 
them achieve their post. 

The Courts: I know this because a number of senior judges and including the 
Minister of Justice were appointed to their post with only my personal rec- 
ommendations. I know that if the government creates a favourable climate for 
these individuals to do their job and encourages them to assert their independ- 
ence they have the professional competence to do it. However, EPRDF has cho- 
sen to exploit the subservient culture that was the legacy of Mengistu’s regime 
thus deliberately barring the way for independent decision making. All profes- 
sionals in the nation still live under the fear that if they will loose their job 
if they show any sign of being critical. Thus opportunism and complacency is 
made to rule today as it had done yesterday. No serious court decision making 
is possible without EPRDF’s consent. 

The Media: As you might have heard, there is a semblance of free press in 
Ethiopia. This is the printed press. The highest circulation of this independent 
newspaper does not exceed 15,000 copies a week. Most regional administrations 
do not allow the circulation of these papers in their area. The most notorious 
of all is the Tigray region. The president of the region has publicly declared that 
his administration will not allow the circulation of any independent news paper 
in Tigray because he knows that the people of this region do not want them. 
Taking into account the level of illiteracy and the expensive nature of these pa- 
pers I known they are not inaccessible to a vast majority of the Ethiopian popu- 
lation. The most effective means of mass communication is first the radio and 
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then the TV. Both these are controlled by the state ministry of information fully 
staffed by EPRDF members. My attempt to make the state run radio and TV 
service run by independent board was not accepted. I have witnessed the state 
radio and TV lying through their teeth. This has reinforced the public cynicism 
and mistrust towards these organs. The most powerful instrument in the fight 
for a just, democratic and free society has been made useless to satisfy the nar- 
row political interest of EPRDF. 

On top of the state radio and TV that EPRDF fully controls, it has its own 
radio station broadcasting in three different languages to the entire nation from 
Addis Ababa. After my resignation the only thing I thought I could do was to 
set up a private radio station which will play a responsible and constructive role 
towards building a democratic society. I knew with finance form within and out- 
side Ethiopia it was not difficult to set up a radio station. I produced a docu- 
ment on the aims and objectives of the radio station the source of capital and 
how it would finance itself and applied for a licence. I did this in accordance 
to the new press law that legalised that Ethiopian citizens can set up private 
radio and TV stations. I was told informally that EPRDF have no intention of 
allowing this. The official excuse given to a group who wanted to set up private 
TV was that the government is stud3dng the experiences of other countries to 
bring out further legislation on frequency regulations and licensing. We know 
that relevant government institutions have produced and presented their pro- 
posal over a year ago. It is under these conditions that EPRDF wants an elec- 
tion to take place. When I pointed out to the illegality of the running of EPRDF 
owned radio station while other groups are barred by law not to function, the 
reply I got was that EPRDF’s case is different. 

Civic society: When we come to pressure and interest groups one thing you 
can be sure is that EPRDF will never allow the emergence of mass based inde- 
pendent groups. The neighbourhood associations which you referred in your pro- 
gramme as tbe local security posts of the army in the past are now staffed by 
EPRDF members who do not allow dissent. Their task, as in the past, is surveil- 
lance. The fear these neighbourhood associations generate is still alive. 

The new Trade union which the government claimed to be the first free and 
independent trade union is filled form top to bottom by EPRDF members. The 
undemocratic means EPRDF has deployed to achieve this goal has been made 
a subject of one of my articles I wrote on one of the independent news papers 
before I left the country. The worst thing of all is that I heard the president 
(That was Meles Zenawi the current PM) addressing the new trade union offi- 
cials on TV by saying that they have formed a union without the interference 
of political organizations and the state. The control of the trade unions was ac- 
complished by strictly clandestine activity of EPRDF members. In front of the 
foreign representatives, the ILO and IFLO, listening the president telling such 
blatant lies has caused me the final disillusionment towards my friends. 

EPRDF control, covers the woman activities, the anti red terror committee, 
the union of Ethiopian journalists a number of other interest and pressure 
groups. 

I am not against any political group trying to get the support of interest and 
pressure groups. If this is done openly with clear understanding, without going 
behind the back of the ordinary rank and file members of these groups, it would 
have been alright. The problem in Ethiopia is that EPRDF does it underground 
and lies about its activities in public. It is controlling them in the Stalinist fash- 
ion. Waiting for order form the central command they have become incapable 
of independent actions. They are not evolving as the balance and check of the 
abuses of the state rather they act as an additional arm of the state’s coercive 
force. 

The best measure to check the improvement of human rights is not to com- 
pare how many were killed or imprisoned by the Mengistu’s regime with that 
of President Meles regime. Though numbers do matter they should not be our 
end. How much, the potential for future human right abuses is curbed by a 
changed culture, by strengthened institutions that won’t allow abuses. Not the 
rhetoric to the rule of law, to freedom of expression etc. . . ., but the concrete 
steps taken to make these ideals independent of the whims of (political) organi- 
zation and individuals. This is the area I believe that the EPRDF is conning 
the international media and community. Unless the international community 
attempts to see beneath the surface and use its influence to stamp out any devi- 
ations it sees form the democratic path, it would leave the Ethiopian people in 
the hands of tyrants that will consolidate their power on moral, economic and 
political support they have been provided . . . 
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. . . Without a critical appraisal of the current government in Ethiopia sim- 
ply to show what its predecessors did is to lend support to potentially dangerous 
regime. This critical appraisal demands not only information on number of dead 
bodies or those tortured or imprisoned by the current regime but an intimate 
and detail knowledge of the current political activities and thinking in Ethi- 
opia. . . . 

... I can understand why western governments support EPRDF. Might is 
right has always been the principle they base their foreign policy. EPRDF is the 
mightiest organization so it is natural to have good relation with it. Good for 
western interest. This have been the approach they adopted towards, Chile’s 
Pinochet, Uganda’s Amin, Somalia’s Barre, The Shah of Iran and Haileselassie 
of Ethiopia. Knowing that all these regimes were dictatorial and undemocratic 
the west has been supplying them with military and economic assistance that 
made them last longer than they would have. 

In the context of the cold war politics this was understandable. However, in 
the current international climate when those who wish to be tyrants have no 
one super power to play against another one, the western democracies are not 
properly using the new opportunity to influence third world countries to follow 
the democratic path. Even in places they have attempted to do this they seem 
to be quite happy only by the few democratic posturing which the leaders of the 
third world are quite good in producing for foreign relation consumption. I be- 
lieve the media in the west should go beyond the western foreign policy makers 
and examine the true nature of the so called budding democracies in Africa and 
elsewhere. By doing this, one can contribute to an end of mass suffering that 
has become quite a way of life in countries like Ethiopia. 

For fear of consuming much of your time I have not mentioned some very im- 
portant economic and political problems that still bedevil Ethiopia. 

The ethnicization of politics. How EPRDF is exploiting the liberalization of 
the economy to profit itself, nepotism and corruption in the new government 
and so forth.” 

As I saw it, this was the reality in Ethiopia in 1994. As we can see in the next 
few pages nothing seems to have changed at the eve of the 2005 election. 

1994-2005 

At the end of 1993 after having resigned from my post in Addis Ababa council 
and EPRDF, with a sense of being betrayed and afraid of the prospect of another 
round of dictatorial rule being imposed on the Ethiopia, I promised to my self that 
I must fight to the ideals that I believe will bring solutions to the problems of Ethi- 
opia. Since I was convinced that with out a genuine process of democratization that 
it was easy slid back to tyranny, unrest and violence I focused my effort in writing 
and informing the public about the institution that are needed to safe guard human 
rights and democracy. In a number of articles I wrote for the privately owned news 
paper I argued that the public should organize in trade unions professional associa- 
tions and other civic societies, pressure and interest groups. I gave a number of 
interviews to the Voice of America explaining the dangers that lay ahead in the face 
of the democratic aspirations of the Ethiopian people. In Ethiopia, it was unusual 
for a government official to resign and more unusual to openly criticize a ruling 
party. The specter of that I will be hurt or killed began to haunt my family. There 
were already signs of irritation from the government and a couple of mild warnings 
were delivered through friends. In the end when my mother who had been living 
in England had a brain hemorrhages and went to a comma I had to come out of 
Ethiopia to see her. Once I was out a clear message was transmitted that I can only 
go back to the country if I only choose to stay out of politics and any attempt to 
stir trouble. I began another round of life in exile. 

Before 2005 I traveled to Ethiopia twice, in 1998 and 2003 both times I kept away 
from politics. At the end 2004 Dr Brehanou Nega, the first ever democratically elect- 
ed mayor of Addis Ababa in the May 2005 election, who is know languishing in 
EPRDF prison, came to England to solicit support for Rainbow Ethiopia for Democ- 
racy and Social Justice. I knew him from the early days in our exile days in the 
Sudan before he was granted asylum to go and live in the US. His older Sister, 
Askale Nega, was a classmate of Meles Zenawi studying medicine at the University 
of Addis Ababa. I knew her well too. She paid the ultimate price in the struggle 
against the brutal military dictatorship of Mengistu Hailemariam. I am mentioning 
this to give the reader that unlike TPLF’s misrepresentation that all those who op- 
posed it’s dictatorial rule are not x-Dergist with criminal records of involvement in 
the red terror. In fact as opposed to what Meles Zenawi claims, in the past fourteen 
years the intellectual and the moral challenge to his Stalinist rule had come not 
from those he had deposed from power, instead it is from people that had suffered 
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during the reign of terror of Mengistu Hailemariam. The strange thing is that it 
is us, who suffered most who are calling for reconciliation and forgiveness to give 
the nation a chance for a new beginning. The irony is that theTPLF, an organization 
that forced EPRP out of Tigray and in doing so killed a number of young men who 
took the mountains of Tigray as a refugee from the Dergue red terror has, in a 
strange way become the prosecutor of red-terror criminals. 

JAN 2005^ULY 2005 

In January 2005 I returned to Ethiopia to publish a book I had finished writing. 
The book titled “The liberator who has no notion of liberty” is on one hand a per- 
sonal reflection on my involvement in politics; and on the other it is an attempt to 
explain the failures of the Ethiopian political elite to bring about change within a 
philosophical and cultural context. Dr Berhanou Nega read the book in its draft 
form before publication and decided that the book must be read by a lot of people. 
As my way support for the election effort I passed the legal right of the ownership 
of the book to Rainbow/CUD. I signed an agreement giving them the right to pub- 
lish the book and use all the profit to support their organization. 

In February I went back to England and returned to Addis in the middle of March 
2005. This time I was back to support CUD election effort. After 12 years of absence 
from politics this was my first chance to look at the over all situation of the country. 
It was a good opportunity to examine the attitude both government and opposition 
had towards the election and the manner they will approach it. Later in a press 
release to the European parliament dated 22nd Sept 2005, which I drafted on behalf 
Ethiopians in Europe I stated: 

“Fourteen years later, Ethiopians find themselves in the same age-old abject 
poverty. Standard of living has gone down instead of going up. Corruption in 
power and resources embezzlement had spread like gangrene. The right of citi- 
zens, though encoded within the constitution had no structural or institutional 
safe guard. The growth of independent judiciary, military and civilian bureauc- 
racy is deliberately stunted. Civic institutions, professional association, trade 
unions other interest and pressure groups are not allowed to have an inde- 
pendent existence. They can only function as long as they are appendages to 
the ruling party. Yet such a government went on receiving all kinds of assist- 
ance from western governments. TPLF’s security forces, the police and the army 
are trained, equipped and financed by the west without any guarantee that both 
men and equipment will not be used to oppress the people of Ethiopia. 

This was the backdrop on which the May 15th 2005 national election took 
place. For the ruling party this election was business as usual. There was no 
question of losing. It had the necessary safeguard and structure in place to pre- 
vent losing. The National Electoral Board (NEB) was its own creation. Its cadre 
structure both in the cities and rural areas is unmatched by any other political 
organization. The militia, the army, the police and security forces are under it’s 
command. The financial and material resources of the state are there to be used 
at will. The state owned and the only mass media in the country is there to 
churn out the ruling party’s election propaganda. The few minutes that were 
allocated to the opposition party for the purposes of political broadcast were in- 
finitesimal compared to the vast remaining radio and television time available 
to the ruling party. So confident was the ruling party that it declared to the 
whole world to sit and watch the most “free and fair election” unfold in the his- 
tory of Ethiopia or even of Africa. So confident it was it extended invitation to 
international observers to come over and witness the election in its entirety and 
make their own judgment. Europe and America duly sent their observers. At 
the same time, a large group of indigenous observers from various civic associa- 
tions were told that they could not play a role in monitoring the election. The 
government knew too well that such a huge number of indigenous observers 
would be more effective in monitoring the election than outsiders with few men 
and scant knowledge of the country, hence the ban on civic organizations. 

The opposition listed a number of facts that would not make the election a 
fair fight between them and the ruling party. The non-independence of any of 
the state’s institutions including the National Electoral Board was a cause of 
grave concern to the opposition. The opposition predicted intimidation of their 
candidates and supporters to ensue the moment election began and they feared 
that they would have no recourse to stop it. Their suspicion of electoral fraud 
and ballot rigging was high. The partisan nature of the election hoard gave 
them little confidence to the possibility of no such wrong doing unfolding. 

However, strengthened by the unity they managed to foster amongst them- 
selves before the election and encouraged by the presence of international ob- 
servers, the opposition decided to participate in the Mayl5th 2005 election. 
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EPRDF government and the international community gave long odds to the op- 
position winning more than 50 seats out of the 574 up for grabs. 

Election campaign began. The people’s response to the campaign alarmed the 
ruling party and surprised the opposition. This election had come at a time 
when the anger and frustration that was simmering for the past 14 years had 
reached a boiling point. The people could not accept any more the ruling party 
officials claim they had brought peace, prosperity and democracy or as the only 
defenders of the nation’s interest and security. What the opposition discussed 
in the election was what everyone was talking about away from the earshot of 
the government out of fear of persecution. The opposition dismantled all govern- 
ment propaganda and exposed it for what it was; an elaborate maze of lies. The 
opposition exposed the ruling party’s dire records on democracy, justice, fighting 
corruption, poverty reduction, economic growth, and education policy and on a 
host of all other issues including national interest and security. Nationally orga- 
nized debates, on television and radio, on these issues won the opposition the 
support of the Ethiopian people. The people refused to trust the government. 
Encouraged by the audacity of opposition party leaders to speak the unspeak- 
able in public the population at large threw its’ old garment of fear and begun 
to look forward with hope and anticipation. The only action left for the govern- 
ment was scare mongering, harassment, intimidation, killings and imprison- 
ment of opposition members and supporters before the Election Day. Yet these 
measures were not effective as the public showed no fear and continued to par- 
ticipate in all opposition meetings and rallies. This gave great hope for the op- 
position and ill foreboding to the ruling party.” 

As a roving election observer for CUD in the city of Addis Ababa. 

Again my analysis and observation of the election is put in the aforementioned 

press release and it runs as follows: 

“On Election Day, people came out in unprecedented numbers. They queued 
up for long hours, without food, water and shelter under scorching sun and tor- 
rential downpour to cast their vote. By also keeping a close eye on the voting 
process at most polling stations, the public made it difficult for the ruling party 
to engage in ballot rigging. Up to this point in the election process, one can 
argue that the election process had been progressing without much controversy. 

On election evening. May 15th 2005 when vote counting began it became ap- 
parent that the opposition was not only gaining ground but also it was actually 
heading for out and out right victory. This was the time that the ruling party 
moved to plan B. It instructed all officials throughout the country to stop the 
vote counting process. This instruction was implemented all over the country 
including Addis Ababa. This was done to allow TPLF to identify a large number 
of parliamentary constituencies, which it can safely retain by rigging the peo- 
ples vote. Rigging the votes in the main cities and towns under the glaring eyes 
of international observers and so many capable watchful eyes of the public was 
out of the question. It was also deemed impossible to rig the votes in places 
where the government big shots had competed; as those sites had attracted a 
large number of foreign observers and competent indigenous poll watchers. 
However, areas outside these two categories were identified and plans were put 
underway to steal votes in favour of the ruling party. Having calculated the 
number of safe seats and those seats, which can be rigged without attracting 
international and national attention, the ruling party declared, on the 16th of 
May 2005 that it had won 328 parliamentary seats. These were more than 
enough number of seats to continue its hold on power for the next 5 years. This 
announcement was, at the same time, accompanied with a declaration of a state 
of emergency. In Summary, the government banned civil liberties. In Addis 
Ababa and other cities and towns the right to assembly and organize rally and 
demonstration were forbidden. The people were told that all branches of the 
government’s security forces had fallen under the direct command of Prime 
Minister Meles Zenawi. All these actions were taking place at a time when the 
vote counting process, at some of the districts of Addis Ababa and in more than 
75% of the voting districts in the rest of the country, had not yet begun. All 
that was left for TPLF to do was to rig as many votes as possible and reach 
that magical number of 328 parliamentary seats. 

In most of the cities and major towns, the opposition won hands down. In the 
capital city Addis Ababa, all the contested seats for the city council and the 
country’s parliament went to the opposition. All the 23 parliamentary seats in 
Addis Ababa and the 166 seats out of thel68 city council seats were won by 
the opposition. This election fact showed the depth of political dissatisfaction 
that was prevalent in the capital. At the same time all notable government min- 
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isters and officials who ran in rural areas under the scrutiny of international 
observers lost. This curious fact had forced all astute poll watchers to ask an 
interesting question. How could a government, which had lost all seats in major 
cities and towns and had also failed in making its big party bosses, ministers 
and officials get elected in rural areas, come up with spectacular results using 
so many of its low ranking and most hated local cadres candidates. Without ac- 
tually looking into the facts of vote rigging that took place all over the country 
and only from this observation one can easily reach at the conjecture that there 
must have taken place some kind of grand electoral engineering. Otherwise, it 
will be impossible to fathom the government claim that it had won so many of 
the rural seats to secure a majority in parliament. In a country like Ethiopia 
where cities and towns do greatly influence opinion in rural areas, it will be 
impossible to come up with such discordant results between cities and rural vil- 
lages. It is almost impossible to believe that high-ranking government official 
failed to make it to parliament while a local village t3Tant in the neighbouring 
rural constituency succeeded. This smelled electoral fraud at a large scale. In 
fact this is the claim of the people and the opposition party. They have tons 
of evidences and large number of witnesses to prove their case. 

Now, on the one hand the opposition parties and the vast majority of the elec- 
torate that had given them their votes are lined up together to prevent the rob- 
bing of the people’s vote by the ruling party. On the other hand, the ruling 
party who had no inkling of the bitterness the public had towards its rule prior 
to this election has not recovered from the punishment it received at the hands 
of the public. It has no confidence that it can recover as a political party 
through a democratic process. As a result the ruling party is determined to stay 
in power by legitimizing the stolen vote through the approval of the fraudulent 
NEB. Any electoral complaint that is not accepted by the NEB or any opposition 
to NEB’s declared election results were deemed unconstitutional hence punish- 
able by brute force. In relation to the June 8th 2005 spontaneous protest 
against vote rigging, forty-two innocent civilians were gunned down in cold 
blood and thousands of opposition supporters ended up in jail.” 

I ended up, as one of those thousands of opposition supporters that were rounded 
up beaten and dumped at Zewai concentration camp. 

June 8th human right abuse: imprisonment and beating. 

Before I move to tell my story on what happened to me on June the 8th and sub- 
sequent days that I spend in Zewaye concentration camp, I want to put the record 
straight by tackling EPRDF’s misrepresentation of the role of CUD in the June 8 
protest. CUD had nothing to do with this protest. It did not instigate it; it never 
wanted it to take place. I know this because I was at the CUD office at the eve 
of the protest. I had answered hundreds of telephone call inquiring about a flyer 
that was calling the public for a strike against the imprisonment and the killing 
of university students. I was told by the callers that the flyer did not contain the 
name of the organisation that put it out in the street. The office telephone was busy 
telling the public that CUD had not called for a strike and advising the public not 
to participate in it. The situation worried the CUD leadership so much that it was 
decided that an immediate press release should come out to warn the dangers con- 
tained in the called protest. I was the person who wrote the press release. This was 
fcixed to the VOA and to The Voice of Germany. Dr Berhanou Nega gave an Inter- 
view to the voice of America on the issue. Our request to transmit the message 
through the government controlled radio and television station was denied. The 
written statement that was sent had not been read. 

The next day the protest, that could have been avoided had the government al- 
lowed for CUD to use the media to address the public, took place. In the afternoon 
of June 8, the day of the protest three security men with civilian closing and three 
soldiers carrying Ak47 machine gun jumped over the wall and came inside the com- 
pounds of my fathers place where I was staying. It was clear who they were looking 
for. I recognised one of them because I see him often following me around in the 
city. I was hit with a long stick and was ordered to go to the room where I had 
my belongings. As I complained that it was illegal to hit a person who was not 
showing resistance, one of the security men loudly said that they were given orders 
to beat me. This was uttered in front of my father, kids and the neighbours. All 
my belongings, laptop , digital camera, mobile phone, credit cards, driving licence 
hundreds of British pounds and hundreds of Ethiopian Birr, and other personal pos- 
sessions were taken. In fact robbing citizens in the name house to house search has 
become a norm. Many have lost their life time savings in this manner. I never saw 
my possessions again. In fact until I left the country no one knew who has it. 
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Unlike other prisoners that were detained and kept in the nearest police station 
to where they live, I was taken away to another locality and put with some 700 
other prisoners that were rounded up the same day. Everyone that was brought to 
the police station had to he registered hy giving his name and most importantly his 
ethnic origin. At about 8 .00 pm in the evening about five Tigrinya speaking federal 
police officers came and told me to move to the edge where the rest of the prisoners 
were sitting. Without any warning, screaming degrading obscenities they start hit- 
ting me with there fists, there boots and sticks. I knew they had there orders. In 
the middle of the mindless beating I saw a rifle but coming to my face. I must have 
passed out. When I woke up I found myself on my back lying on the ground. Every 
part of my body had received beatings. The rest of the prisoners tried to comfort 
me .By now it was late and the temperature had gone down. I had only a short 
sleeve jacket. I began to shiver badly. The prisoners huddle around me to give me 
heat and put me in the middle to protect me from the cold breeze. At about 2.00 
am we were told to sit up and listen. I could not. They called names, within a 
minute what they were to do was clear. They called the names of sixty to seventy 
individuals. More than the majority of the names were clearly identifiable Tigrian 
names. There was no need to doubt ourselves about the identity of these individuals. 
Then and there the officer addressed them in Tigrinya language. In fact the federal 
police officer was using the police book where the prisoners’ ethnic origin was en- 
tered. Before the rest of us were transported to Zewai concentration camp, those 
whose names were called were set free. We began to sense a strange ethnic bias 
to all the activities we saw around us. The truck that was used to transport us and 
the drivers were supplied by well known construction companies owned by Trigrams 
contractors. Those who incessantly beat prisoners loading them like cattle on the 
truck were cracking jokes in the Tigrinya language. Those who sat on the top the 
truck wielding their machine guns were all had come from the same ethnic group. 
Even in Zewaye the head of the concentration camp and all those who were respon- 
sible to guard us were from one Ethnic group. The realisation of this fact had con- 
vinced me why the ruling party was willing to bring in the Rwandan experience 
during the election debate and began scare mongering. In fact I recall EPRDF was 
reprimanded by the European election observers for using hate speech. I remember 
EPRDF officials publicly saying that there will be genocide should the opposition 
win. At the time we did not understand that it was the government that was plan- 
ning to commit such atrocity. More than any thing that happened to me I was in- 
censed by the government deliberate attempt to give the problem an ethnic col- 
ouring. After my release in July I was adamant that the truth must be told. How- 
ever the CUD leadership that is now languishing in prison accused of trumped up 
charges of genocide and treason were clear that nothing of the details stated above 
should be made public. 

Instead in the statement titled “June 8th — Blatent disregard for the rule of law, 
gross violation of human rights and political repression. A Joint statement by CUD 
members who were taken prisoners,” 

The following is the manner in which this sordid affair was dealt. In item 4 of 
the statement we find: 

“4 — More than anything else what was frightening was the ruling party’s de- 
liberate and systematic attempt to sow seeds of ethnic strife and animosity 
among communities of the city. What we witnessed has for the first time re- 
vealed to us why the ruling party was so keen to use the word interhamway 
during the election period. \^at was perpetrated on that dark day was de- 
signed to engender a Rwanda-style ethnic strife. However the people of the city 
who had hitherto endured years of collective suffering that was imposed on 
them by successive corrupt and dictatorial regimes did not fall unto the trap 
that was laid for them by the ruling party. Due to the foresight and wisdom 
of the citizens of Addis Ababa, this evil wish of the few did not manage to pre- 
vail over the goodness of the many. It is apparent to us that the whole oper- 
ation was managed by a small gang of individuals who are organized along eth- 
nic lines within the state complete with their command structure and organiza- 
tion within the police the security and the armed forces. This group seems to 
have no limit neither to its freedom of action nor any control and accountability 
to any legal body. 

To give details of the crimes that were committed by the terror gangster, 
along their interhamway line of thinking would be plajdng into their hands. In 
general we can say it was a mindless act by a desperate group of personalities 
determined to cling to power and privilege at whatever cost. 'This includes cre- 
ating a situation whereby ethnic hatred and conflict among the various commu- 
nities of the city’s populace become realities.” 
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Since I myself am accused of genocide in absentia I see no reason why I should 
not put my accusers on the dock for their shameless fabrication of these charges 
against me and the leaders of my organization who behaved impeccably throughout 
the election period and beyond. 

In Zeway concentration camp alone there were some five thousands prisoners. 
Prisoners were openly beaten were forced to go through degrading treatment. Ex- 
cept half a dozen of us who were kept in custody in a separate prison cell, myself 
and the lawyers from the Ethiopian Human Right Council, the rest of the prisoners 
were forced to dry shave their heads with common razor blade. With the HIV-AID 
epidemic in the country it is not difficult to know why this is being done. A lot con- 
tracted malaria including myself and suffered from lack of medication. One prisoner 
committed suicide. There were those who wounded with gunshot and had to go 
without medication and even without ordinary pain killers. My eye bled for days for 
the rifle but hit I received. Ultimately worried that I may get blind I was offered 
treatment by the prison nurses and doctors who were kind to us whenever they got 
the opportunity to help. Till this day I see continuous sparks flashes from the left 
eye that received the hit. 

As I had checked in the prison camp the overwhelming majority of the people that 
were taken prisoners on June 8th were dragged out of their places of work or resi- 
dence. In the Zewaye concentration camp alone, where there were 4960 prisoners 
only few of them were actually captured in the streets where the alleged trouble 
had taken place. The rest were victims of deliberate and targeted imprisonment. 
Our findings have revealed that 95 percent of the prisoners had, in one way or an- 
other, links with CUD. They were either supporters or members of CUD. Their only 
crime was participating in CUD’s successful election campaign in Addis Ababa. 

After a month in prison, as a result of the deal struck by the opposition and the 
government most of the prisoners were released. Though reluctant in the end, with- 
out being formally charged, I appeared before a court and was asked to pay 2000 
Ethiopian birr bail and was released with the remaining few prisoners. For nearly 
three weeks no one was allowed to visit us. In my case my brother, who has a Brit- 
ish citizenship, and who came all the way from England to visit me were ordered 
to get out of the country in 24 hours. 

Election disputes and CUD attempts for negotiating settlement. 

“The opposition parties true to their words committed themselves to the 
peaceful and legal resolution of all electoral disputes. They appealed to the 
angry public to be calm and promised to use all legal and peaceful means to 
make the public’s vote count. They went back again to the NEB and requested 
for an investigation into the controversial electoral process in nearly 300 polit- 
ical constituencies. The government with full confidence that the NEB will not 
let it down agreed to the investigation and signed with the opposition a docu- 
ment which will enable the creation of a conducive climate for the investigation 
process to proceed. The expected conducive climate had never been created. In- 
timidation, killings and imprisonment of witnesses by government officials and 
security forces kept on unabated. The investigation panel, which had three 
members, one each from the opposition, the ruling party and the NEB became, 
due to the naked partisanship of the NEB, a vehicle for the implementation of 
the will of the ruling party. In a two to one majority that was in built within 
the panel almost all decisions were made in favour of TPLF. The ruling party, 
which had all the structure and the means to stop any vote rigging by the oppo- 
sition, became the number one beneficiary of the complaint-investigating panel’s 
decision. Using the same two to one decision making process, the investigation 
panel upheld all cases of complaint by TPLF and rejected almost all the 300 
cases which were put to it by the opposition. Thus clearing the ground for re- 
election to take place in all rural constituencies where most government min- 
isters and high official had failed to secure a win. The whole idea of the inves- 
tigation became a sham. The collaboration between NEB and TPLF became ap- 
parent. Even before the whole process was over, those international observers 
who were invited to witness its progress had expressed their dismay at what 
they saw at every instances of the investigation. 

The opposition had exhausted every legal and peaceful means save engaging 
in large actions of non-violent resistance. The ruling party that had no desire 
and preparedness to relinquish power through democratic process has warned 
that it will use all its might against any one engaging in any form of protest. 

Once again the opposition, which is the outright winner of the election, pro- 
posed the setting up of a joint government in the name of national unity and 
reconciliation. The opposition party hoped that this would help to break the po- 
litical impasse and provide a face saving leeway for the wounded ruling party. 
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Typical of all dictatorial regimes, the government interpreted the opposition’s 
proposal as a sign of weakness and rejected the compromise. Since, the govern- 
ment has gone ahead and intensified its harassment of opposition leaders and 
supporters. Large number of citizens whose only crime is to exercise their demo- 
cratic rights in support of the opposition party are beaten and excluded from 
receiving services and benefits all over the country. The situation is far worse 
in the rural areas than it is in the cities.” 

CUD a formidable partner for building a democratic order, and to bring peaee and 
stability in Ethiopia. The donors’ response that baffled the people of Ethiopia. 

“In all this, and once again the position that the international community 
took had disappointed Ethiopians. The countries that had the ears of the ruling 
party did nothing to condemn its actions. Apart from expressing their concern 
for the recent human rights violation, nothing strong came out from the inter- 
national community to tell the government in power to respect the democratic 
will of the people. The soft approaches by the international communities have 
given an implicit green light for the government to continue with its determina- 
tion to hang on to power by all foul means. . 

For the first time in their history, Ethiopians have voted under difficult condi- 
tions for an opposition that had a clear commitment to democracy, justice and 
freedom. They have an opposition, which promises to build on what is already 
achieved by its predecessors rather than engage in wanton destruction. The op- 
position had clearly professed the need to be inclusive and not demonize those 
who have lost power. Continuity, inclusiveness and stability are key words that 
one often heard during the election campaigns and read in the election mani- 
festo of the opposition. Preserving the military and the civilian bureaucracy 
without much disruption is part of the plan to ensure the said continuity and 
stability. The opposition had committed itself to work for the separation of 
power within the state, to liberalize the media, to broaden the rights and lib- 
erties of individuals and groups, to safeguard the rights of minorities, the weak 
and the disadvantaged. It is the will of the opposition to bring about genuine 
equality between ethnic groups, creeds and sexes. In all, the opposition is clear- 
ly the only political group that has a political, economic and social agenda that 
will facilitate the development of Ethiopia within the framework of liberal de- 
mocracy. This is a total contrast to TPLF’s revolutionary democracy, which is 
clearly designed to cling to its Stalinist legacy. The opposition party’s commit- 
ment to democracy is generated by seriously assessing the country’s past. It is 
a commitment that has sprung out of the pain and the suffering of the great 
people of Ethiopia. It is not a drama enacted to please the donor countries. This 
is what makes the opposition a formidable partner that one can work with so 
that Ethiopia could achieve lasting peace and stability, sustainable economic de- 
velopment and an overall democratization of its political system. 

Ethiopians see no reason why the opposition cannot be trusted or is not seen 
to be more capable than the Stalinist government that is masquerading itself 
as democratic. It will be strange to give the benefit of doubt to the ruling party 
whose democratic pretences and claims had disappeared with the massive elec- 
toral fraud it committed, while at the same time den3dng it to those who have 
a serious commitment to democracy.” 

Stand off. July to October. 

In the middle of July I got out of the country. When I made my way to the airport 
I did not have any faith that I will make it. The next day the news paper IFTIN, 
that claims to be independent but actually is the mouth piece of the security serv- 
ices and is funded by them published a statement from the police. The police said 
that I had got out of the country with their full knowledge. They could have ar- 
rested me but could not do it because the court order that they were waiting for 
did not come in time. Thus in order to abide by the constitution they had to let me 
go.” The statement promised that they will be using the Interpol to bring me back 
to the country to face justice.” Of course this was a big joke. As I later found out 
the person who made it possible for me to escape was the person who was in charge 
of airport security. I am informed from a reliable source that he is now languishing 
in prison. 

When I left Ethiopia the line was being drawn. The opposition has given one con- 
cession after another but the ruling party were not interested for a negotiated set- 
tlement. The people were not willing to relinquish their hard fought rights to be ad- 
ministered by those they elected. The government had made up its mind to stay in 
power at whatever cost. Once again in the letter mentioned above I wrote 
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“It is obvious for all to see that Ethiopians are no longer in fear of the govern- 
ment. They are ready for democracy and have demanded it in this election. 
They are committed not to be ruled by dictators any more. In town hall meet- 
ings being held in the past few weeks, the public has been strongly expressing 
its resolve. Not to be intimidated and concede to the ruling party. The people 
want the opposition not to go to parliament until the election has been fairly 
assessed. The dictators on the other hand are hent to remain in power at any 
cost. This makes the situation in Ethiopia very dangerous.” 

In September with trepidation to the likelihood that the ruling party would go on 
in using brute force to break the stand off Ethiopian Europe made a desperate plea 
for the democratic world to stand with the Ethiopian people. We put our Questions 
both to The EU and The Us administration. 

“Once again Ethiopians have come to ask what position that all freedom lov- 
ing nations will take in this confrontation. What will be the position of the USA 
and the European Union? 

Will they ignore the credible reports of their envoys and appease dictators in 
Ethiopia simply because they have the might to serve their short-term inter- 
ests? 

Will there be a realization that only a democratic, prospering and peaceful 
country is the only guarantee against the rise of any form of extremism? 

Will they back the millions of Ethiopians who have shown incredible courage, 
insight and patience to turn their country into a genuine democracy? 

Will Ethiopians be helped to take themselves out of tyranny and poverty and 
become a model of democracy and good governance to all nations in Africa, as 
they were beacons of freedom during the era of colonialism?” 

October-November. CUD still trying to find a peaceful solution to the election dis- 
pute. 

In September the ruling party with out giving a scant attention to the protesta- 
tion of the opposition went ahead with full steam to declare the opening of the par- 
liament and to give legitimacy to Meles Zenawi continuance in power for another 
five years. For the sake of peace and stability and to avert great disaster CUD came 
up with a solution to solve the dispute. CUD dropped its demand for a proper inves- 
tigation into the electoral fraud that took place in the 299 constituencies. CUD took 
the higher and the visionary high ground and declared that the issue must not be 
who is in power. As long as there is an agreement to take measures to consolidate 
and entrench the gains of the may 2005 election CUD declared all other issues will 
be less important. To come out in the open and in the face of a hostile public that 
is 100% certain that the election was rigged, and talk about the process of entrench- 
ing democracy not the removal of an illegitimate government was not an easy task. 
It did show that CUD had capable leadership that can make difficult decision. How- 
ever one thing CUD could not do was to go and join a parliament that was set up 
on votes robbed from the people, a parliament that has changed all the rules of en- 
gagement to make all opposition ineffective, a parliament that does not have the 
right institutions to safeguard the constitutional rights of the people. In fact CUD 
did not dismiss the idea of taking its seat in parliament. Specially those within the 
leadership that understood the savage nature of the ruling party did argue for the 
case to fighting from the inside. The problem was that the public that was willing 
to trade of its stolen vote for concrete gains such as new election board, free media, 
independent judiciary, army and police force and a change in the rules of parliament 
to allow effective opposition was not willing to listen to the idea of joining par- 
liament without a concession from the ruling party. For CUD to by pass the swell 
of opinion within the public and declare the joining of parliament would have been 
signing its own death warrant as an organization. This assessment proved to be 
right. When CUD opened a discussion forum on the issue of joining parliament the 
public at large gave a resounding no to the proposed idea. The only solution that 
was left to make the ruling party understand the gravity of the situation was to 
show the public resentment in public. October 2 a major rally to protest at ruling 
party’s intransigence was called in Addis. Though the peaceful rally that was called 
for October 2 was within the constitutional right of the people, EPRDF threatened 
to use brute force to crash it. On September 29 2005 Ethiopians in Great Britain 
were so worried about the planed demonstration we wrote a letter of urgent appeal 
to Britain PM Blair, 

“The cause for the current heightened tension, as you are well informed, is 
still the ongoing election dispute between the ruling party and the opposition. 
The opposition having tried and failed to bring the ruling party to the negoti- 
ating table, in order to resolve amicably all election related outstanding issues. 
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has decided to take its protest to the rigged election to the streets. The opposi- 
tion and the millions of Ethiopians who gave the election their support want 
to tell the ruling party and the world that their vote should count. They are 
also willing to pay the necessary sacrifice for the establishment of a democratic 
political order in Ethiopia. 

The first of these planned protests will take place on 2nd October 2005. The 
opposition has called rallies and demonstrations in the capital city Addis Ababa 
and other major cities in Ethiopia. Simultaneously, Ethiopians in the Diaspora 
will hold similar rallies all over the world, including here in London. 

The government of Ethiopia has declared that the October 2nd demonstration 
is illegal and has promised to crash such protest by brute force. The crackdown 
has already begun. In the past two days alone hundreds of opposition leaders 
and supporters have been rounded up and thrown into jails all over the country. 
Soon, this number will rise to tens of thousands. 

The endless announcements, declarations and interviews that are being put 
out daily on the state owned media are full of threats containing the govern- 
ment’s intention to use violence against any one who will join the peaceful pro- 
tests. On the other hand, it has become apparent such threats will not deter 
the determined people of Ethiopia from coming out in their millions to demand 
that their vote must count. 

As a result, the current situation in Ethiopia has become very volatile. The 
government’s record on violating human rights gives us serious cause for con- 
cern. It looks that once again mass imprisonments and killings are on the gov- 
ernment’s agenda. If this is allowed to happen the country can easily slide into 
total chaos. The potential for massive loss of lives, major social disorder and 
destabilisation is more than real. 

Your Excellency, we Ethiopians in the Diaspora believe that the main reason 
that has made the ruling party so belligerent and extra keen in sabre rattling 
is the fact that it has not been made to account for past human right abuses, 
including the recent murder of over 42 innocent citizens in cold blood. The 
promised independent investigations by the state were only announced to abate 
the fury of your government and others, not for a reason to bring the killers 
to justice. Now, the whole idea of investigation has been conveniently pushed 
under the carpet. 

Similarly, the absence of persistent diplomatic pressure against human right 
abuse, the reluctance of your government to support the opposition demand for 
a national unity government as a way forward to resolve election related dis- 
putes and the endorsement of grossly rigged election result by donor countries 
has been interpreted by the ruling party that there is still more scope for more 
abuse and the use of force against citizens who question the legitimacy of its 
continuance in power. So far, the regime in Addis Ababa has got away with 
murder. Now, it believes it can get away with genocide. 

Your Excellency, this is not wild foreboding on our part. Ethiopians have lived 
under tyranny long enough. They know how tyrannical regimes sound and act. 
All information that is coming out of Ethiopia shows that the government in 
power has actually completed its preparation, both physically and mentally, to 
commit heinous crimes against the people of Ethiopia. The military which has 
forged close relationship with the U.S army and the police and the security 
forces that are trained and equipped at the expenses of British tax payers 
money are on stand by to trample the democratic and constitutional rights of 
the people. Under Meles Zenawi, Ethiopia is still a country where a simple de- 
mand to protest peacefully against the injustice of election could trigger the 
wrath of its rulers. 

We sincerely believe that current political problem in Ethiopia is not caused 
by the fact that our country is “an emerging democracy”. It did not come about 
because we Ethiopians do not understand the meaning of freedom and democ- 
racy as the people of the developed world. We cannot stress enough how much, 
attempts to explain away the country’s predicament in such terms, has become 
so offensive to the poor but proud people of Ethiopia. Your Excellency, Ethio- 
pians’ political maturity and readiness for democracy had been amply displayed 
by the manner in which they conducted themselves on May 15, 2005 general 
election. In fact, Ethiopians actually believe what stands between their demo- 
cratic aspiration and its realisation is the government of Meles Zenawi. That 
is why Ethiopians are baffled why a democratic country like Britain, which 
spends so much of its wealth and the lives of its brave soldiers in defence of 
democracy in far away places, has been supporting the government of Ethiopia 
whose ideological roots are still stuck in Stalinist totalitarianism.” 
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Again for the sake of not endangering life CUD withdrew its call for the street 
protest. Instead it called a sit in strike. The government that knew too well that 
the sit in strike called by CUD will be observed religiously by the people, finally 
relented. Using the foreign embassies as a medium, the ruling party offered to talk 
with out other preconditions except recalling the sit in strike. Once the strike was 
called off and the government had completed its preparation for the use large scale 
brute force, it refused to talk. It became apparent, apart from stalling and time buy- 
ing the ruling party had no interest to discuss in good faith. 

The failure of the talks pushed CUD to take a stand whether to join parliament 
or not. It put 8 pre-conditions that should be met for CUD to join parliament. Apart 
form the one condition that demanded the setting up of an independent inves- 
tigating body to look into the June 8 killings of the innocents the rest were essential 
for the entrenchment of the democratic process. The followings is the list of the re- 
maining pre-conditions 

• The Election Board needs to be restructured and be able to operate independ- 
ently 

• All forms of media should be free and available to all political parties 

• The legal system must be able to operate independently without any coercion 
from the ruling party. 

• Ensure the police and armed forces do not get involved in politics and take 
sides. 

• Recent laws that have been passed at the concluding sessions of the last Par- 
liament that deal with parliamentary procedures and governance of the City 
of Addis Ababa should be rescinded. 

• All political prisoners should be released, and opposition party offices that 
had been closed should be opened. 

• Establish an independent commission that is acceptable to all parties, to fol- 
low up that the above mentioned issues are resolved on a timely manner. 

These demands set the most rudimentary conditions necessary for any parliamen- 
tary democracy to be functional. 

EPRDF completely disregarded CUD’s request for negotiating on these pre condi- 
tions and set its parliament on stolen vote. The first duty of the parliament became 
revoking the legal immunity of CUD elects and raised the stake for confrontation. 

November: Mass killing and Imprisonment: The reign of terror. The response of the 
international community. 

Looking at the magnitude of the crime committed against humanity by the gov- 
ernment of Meles Zenawi. Once again, on Dec 9 2005 on behalf of Ethiopians in Eu- 
rope, I wrote to Prime Minister Tony Blair. Although this letter is addressed to 
Tony Blair, it also contains our plea and concern to the US government. 

“The mass killing and imprisonment that we feared has unfolded. Since the 
beginning of November 2005, hundreds have died and nearly 100,000 people are 
detained including the leaders of the opposition party CUDP. All journalists 
that worked for the fledgling free press are behind bars. Free press is sup- 
pressed. A silent and sinister genocide is taking place. The government may not 
be using machetes or bullets but they are killing by other means. According to 
an Ethiopian medical doctor who witnessed the horror, the heads of 40 inmates 
at a time are shaved with one razor blade. Given the prevalence of HIV in Ethi- 
opia, this is a way of intentionally spreading the virus amongst supporters of 
the opposition. 

The magnitude of the recent human right abuses committed by Meles 
Zenawi’s government has begun to horrify the world. All credible media outlets 
including Channel 4, The Observer, the New York Times, The Washington post, 
The Times, The New statesman and others have been reporting details of the 
human rights abuses in Ethiopia. The Commission of The African Union has 
become the latest institution to openly express its horror to what is happening 
in Ethiopia. What is puzzling to the Ethiopian people, who took so much of their 
inspiration to build a democratic country from your Excellency’s pronounce- 
ments and declarations, is the silence of the government of United Kingdom in 
the face of well-publicised atrocities. 

Your Excellency, knowing that he has no popular support in the country Mr 
Zenawi has, long ago, realised that his political fortune is tied to his unchecked 
ability to use force against the citizens of Ethiopia. He has also realised that 
he can not sustain a large army and security force that will do his biding of 
terror without the financial and technical backing of Western governments. Mr 
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Zenawi’s pretence to be a democrat while remaining true to his belief in Sta- 
linism and his claim to be a true ally in the war against terror was cynical 
manoeuvring in order to achieve support from the west and to prolong his 
undeserving continuance in power. Now the mask of the democrat has gone. 
The true tyrannical face of Meles Zanawi has revealed itself to the world. What 
remains is for the world to realise that Meles’ stance on the war on terror is 
also a sham. 

Mr Zenawi’s government does not share the values of democracy and liberty 
that your government is so doggedly trying to defend against extremism and fa- 
naticism. If that were not the case, he would not have been so keen to suppress 
Ethiopians and the opposition leaders, whose only crime is the aspiration to live 
under such values. In fact, we believe that, unlike Meles Zenawi, who has be- 
come the ambassador for anti-terrorism in the horn of Africa, (as a result of his 
own sinister motives), the Ethiopian people and the opposition have better 
claim and credential in their belief in the virtues of democracy and liberty and 
their commitment to defend these values. Thus, there is no reason why the 
Ethiopian people and their new leaders cannot be trusted to be more reliable 
and a lasting defence against terrorism in their own country and around the 
horn. This is why we have been arguing that it is a grave mistake to support 
Meles Zenawi at the expenses of the rights, the welfare and wellbeing of the 
Ethiopian people. Such a policy is not only hurtful to Ethiopians and immoral 
and undemocratic on its own merit but ultimately it will be damaging to the 
long-term national interest of Britain itself. 

Your Excellency, Meles Zenawi’s government has proved to the Ethiopian 
People and to your government and to all freedom loving people in the world 
that it is untrustworthy. His rejection of democracy and the rule of law have 
proved this fact beyond any doubt. It will not be that long before Meles begins 
to laugh at the very idea that you have trusted him as an ally. 

We Ethiopians still remember Meles’ lamenting because the cold war has 
ended. After seizing power, in the first annual congress of his organisation he 
had openly regretted that there were no longer two super powers in the world. 
He had said, “had there been two super powers he would have played one 
against another and would have been able to translate his organisation’s Sta- 
linist dream” into practice. One can imagine the joy in Meles’ palace in Addis 
Ababa at the realization that he can still impose Pol Pot style of government 
on the people of Ethiopia without facing serious challenge from Britain and the 
US. 

Having said this it is frightening to hear Meles Zanawi still talking about his 
friends in Europe and the US. He seems confident that whatever crime he may 
commit against his own people that he will not incur, as Mugabe or Museveni 
do, the wrath of Britain and US. We Ethiopians wonder what will be the 
threshold of crime that should be reached by this person for your government 
to say enough is enough. For the people of Ethiopia who have been the direct 
recipient of the terror dished out by Mr.Zenawi’s government that threshold had 
been passed a long time ago. We urge you to empathise with the people of Ethi- 
opia and share our pain and sorrow.” 

A deep sense of betrayal 

It is true that the US and Britain has done a lot and are trying to do more to 
resolve the crisis in Ethiopia. Yet when one considers the size of the electoral fraud 
and the horrifying human right abuse that took place in Ethiopia one can not help 
asking why so little has been said and done to so much injustice and crime. Ethio- 
pians went to the poll not by trusting Meles Zenawi. During the Election a poor 
farmer in Wolo, northern Ethiopia asked one of the campaigners what guarantees 
he has against EPRDF refusing to leave office if it loses the election. The reply the 
campaigner gave to the farmer was that the Americans will not allow it. The cam- 
paigner is now in prison accused of trumped up charges of treason and genocide, 
with a possible death sentence if found guilty. It looks the Meles Zenawi must have 
heard this tale when he snarled in parliament and said that he has told the CUD 
officials in prison that no white man nor Ethiopian will be able to save them. 

We know that the US foreign policy is determined by its national interest. Yet 
what baffled Ethiopians is how can the most unpopular regime in the history of 
Ethiopia that has no other choice save to stay in power by brute force will be able 
to defend the US interest in the years to come. 

In another letter written to PM Blair, on November 25, Ethiopians in UK have 
seriously questioned the current foreign policy on Ethiopia. We sense the current 
UK foreign policy on Ethiopia will end up being detrimental to the long term na- 
tional interest of both nations. The following is what is contained in the Letter: 
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“We know what yours and the US government interest in Ethiopia are. You 
believe Meles is your man for the war against terror around the horn of Africa. 
Yet there is ample evidence in the history of diplomacy that you cannot fight 
evil-by-evil means. Sacrificing the just cause of Ethiopians for freedom and de- 
mocracy in the name of national security or interest and standing along side 
a tyrant is not a panacea to stop the spread of extremism or terrorism. 

The faith of the people of Ethiopia in peaceful political struggle is shaken. 
More than anything else what shook their confidence is the reluctance of the 
two most important countries, US and Britain, refusal to stand by them in their 
struggle for freedom and democracy. If the situation in Ethiopia convinces most 
people — and it will convince unless the US and Britain use their influence to 
put pressure on Meles Zenawi to stop terrorizing citizens — that the only way 
out of the tyranny of Meles Zenawi is through political violence, it is not only 
Ethiopians but the west also that has interest in the stability of the horn will 
be losing. If we can not hold your government to honour its pledge that it will 
use the principles of democracy and good governance as the Riding principles 
in your government’s relation with other governments in Africa, we still want 
to point out that your government’s position on Ethiopia is counter productive 
and damaging to the national interest of Britain that we all want to protect. 
This we believe should be strong enough reason for distancing your government 
from the government of Meles Zenawi.” 

The current trouble in Ethiopia and HR4423 

The bill has properly identified the basic structural defects of the democratization 
process in Ethiopia. What the May 2005 election revealed as weaknesses in the de- 
mocratization process and what the bill identified are the same problems. These de- 
fects are the ones that were presented by CUD as a pre condition to go to par- 
liament. This shows that the bill has its root in the reality of Ethiopia. All the inde- 
pendent institutions enumerated in the bill are essential to all democracies to func- 
tion properly. As suggested in the bill there is a need to invest both in the infra- 
structure and capacity building in terms of personnel training. All the rules and reg- 
ulations that are proposed are undeniably essential for parliamentarian democracy 
to flourish. However with out a radical change of policy that can bring a voluntary 
or involuntary change of attitude from the status quo in Ethiopia none of the good 
ideas will do any good. If there is not the political will to allow a properly trained 
soldier, ,police officer or judge to operate freely according to the expensive training 
it has received, all investment in this area will be wasted. A good example in case 
is the British trained the federal police force. Whatever training the British might 
have given the federal police it has ended up being the right arm of the ruling 
party, the worst abuser of human rights. 

CUD as a political party, due to its commitment to the division of the power of 
the state and its belief in developing independent institution to safeguard human 
and democratic right, will be a willing partner to see the objectives of this bill are 
translated into reality. However EPRDF with it ideologically inbuilt resistance to all 
liberal values will not be at all interested in the proposal that will ultimately be 
instruments for its removal from power. I feel the problem with the bill is that it 
doesn’t wave a heavy stick to coerce EPRDF to come half way and share the respon- 
sibility of building democratic institutions with the opposition that is positively dis- 
posed. 

While the leaders of most important opposition group, CUD that is committed to 
the values contained in the bill are languishing in jail, it will be difficult to imagine 
how the ideas of the bill can take off. In my opinion the most serious problem with 
the bill is located at the paragraphs were it calls a speedy trial of prisoners. The 
assumption that there is a court in Ethiopia that can freely try political prisoners 
is utterly wrong. In the absence of independent judiciary the best way out of the 
current trouble is to request not a speedy trial but to demand an unconditional and 
immediate release of all political prisoners. This should be put as the litmus test 
to the ruling party willingness that it has a genuine desire to start negotiation. If 
it is not willing to do this the US government should take a serious measure to 
show its unhappiness. The key to the current impasse is the release of political pris- 
oners. One can not bypass this issue and talk about the democratization process in 
Ethiopia. 

Another important point in the bill that needs a serious look is the suggestion 
that CUD should take its place within the parliament. In my view this is not an 
important point. In my view CUD decision not to join parliament was worked out 
on right principles and reasoning. In fact one should not forget that it is perfectly 
feasible to be a partner in building democratic institution with out actually being 
in parliament. If CUD feels comfortable with the state of the parliament it can join 
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it. How ever being in parliament is not a necessary condition for actively partici- 
pating in building durable democratic institutions. 


Responses from the Honorable Donald Y. Yamamoto, Deputy Assistant Sec- 
retary, Bureau of African Affairs, U.S. Department of State, to Questions 

Submitted for the Record by the Honorable Donald M. Payne, a Rep- 
resentative IN Congress from the State of New Jersey 

Question: 

The Ethiopia Consolidation Act HR 4423 would require USAID to re-write its de- 
velopment plan for Ethiopia. How would this requirement impact current US assist- 
ance programs? What development assistance programs may be eliminated as a re- 
sult of this legislation? 

Response: 

For FY 2007, the U.S. Embassy and USAID Mission in Ethiopia will be one of 
35 countries to draft a joint country operational plan following guidance laid out by 
the Director of Foreign Assistance (DFA). The country operational plan will outline 
in detail the way that U.S. government foreign assistance programs in Ethiopia will 
contribute to reaching the Secretary of State’s transformational development goal: 
“Helping to build and sustain democratic, well-governed states that will respond to 
the needs of their people and conduct themselves responsibly in the international 
system.” To achieve this goal, country operational plans will explain activities that 
address the objectives of achieving peace and security, governing justly and demo- 
cratically, investing in people, engendering economic growth and, where applicable, 
suppl 3 dng humanitarian assistance. 

The transformational development goal and supporting objectives are part of the 
new country-level foreign assistance framework aimed at aligning foreign assistance 
programs with foreign assistance policy priorities. Under the new framework, coun- 
tries will be categorized according to their common security, governance, economic, 
and social characteristics. Programs and activities will be developed and tracked 
around a set of common indicators and objectives that link directly to foreign policy 
of the United States government. 

As the guidance for the country operational plans has not been finalized, we can- 
not yet assess the impact of HR 4423 on the strategic alignment of foreign assist- 
ance under this new system. Once Ethiopia’s country operational plan is submitted, 
the State Department and USAID fully intend to share with Congress the direction 
the plan is taking and how we will account for the results and funding. 

Question: 

To what extent have Ethiopian Americans influenced the political environment in 
Ethiopia? How can the federal government better coordinate with Ethiopian Ameri- 
cans to nurture peace and economic growth in Ethiopia? 

Response: 

Ethiopian-Americans have had a very strong influence over the political environ- 
ment in Ethiopia. As significant contributors to Ethiopian political campaigns, Ethi- 
opians in the diaspora often have a much greater access to, and influence over, the 
positions of political candidates and leaders than do Ethiopians living in Ethiopia. 
Unfortunately, by not living in the environment about which they are debating, 
some Ethiopian expatriates often push for very strong, hard-line positions without 
having to factor in what is achievable, the needs and/or desires of other constituents 
living in Ethiopia who must live with the impacts and consequences of policy posi- 
tions, or adequately acknowledging the very real need for political compromise 
which a democratic system requires. While these factors within a politically dynamic 
diaspora population led to a very robust and forward-leaning political campaign 
process that pressed forward for democratic advances and active civic participation, 
they also contributed to the prevailing environment of intolerance, rejection of elec- 
toral results, and an adamant unwillingness to compromise in the post-election pe- 
riod. 

The Administration has maintained open communication with Ethiopian-Ameri- 
cans regarding political developments in Ethiopia. Unfortunately, these discussions 
have not always been positive. Some elements of the diaspora community seem 
more interested in confrontation than a dialogue to seek practicable solutions to ad- 
dress grievances. The Administration has identified and engaged with more mod- 
erate elements within the Ethiopian American community, as well as Ethiopian 
stakeholders in Ethiopia, who are willing to support dialogue and identify political 
compromises by sides for the good of the people of Ethiopia. These entities are those 
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on which the U.S. government should continue to focus our support to nurture peace 
and economic growth in Ethiopia. 

o 



